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Merzororociear Diary for January 1609. By Dr. Pore, Bristol. 
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e ” £ 3 E WEATHER. 
r=) =e wiht 

1 33 35 29- 8..} gloudy; frequent light rain - 

2 32 34 29- 6 cloudy, evening rainy 

3 29 32 29. 5 cloudy, considerable fall of snow in the morning 

4 20 28 29. 9 cloudy, afternoon considerable snow 

5 32 32 29- 8 cloudy, sometimes rainy 

6 41 46 29- 5 | cloudy, some very light rain, evening clear 

4 44 47 28-19 morning very rainy; afternoon cloudy, evening clear 
8 41 42 28-12 morning rainy, afternoon.clondy, evening clear 

9 59 44 29- 3 ditto : 

10 40 43 29- 0 morning cloudy and showery, afternoon rather clear 
11 39 43 29- 5 clear, evening foggy . 

12 33 3 29. 7 morning cloudy, afternoon clear, evening foggy 

13 34 40 29.10 cloudy, drizzling rain 

14 26 3 29.13 cloudy, considerable snow in the evening 


15 Q7 27 29. 0 cloudy 

16 21 26 29.17 cloudy 

17 23 27 29-15 clear 

18 21 25 29-13 mostly clear 

19 21 25 29. 9 cloudy, drizzling rain 

20 26 28 29. 7 ditto 

21 27 28 29. 7 cloudy 

22 26 30 29-19 much snow in the night, continued snowing all day 
23 10 30 29-10 cloudy, evening snowy 

24 30 32 29. 4 constant rain : 


25 36 39 29- 9 morning mostly clear, afternoon cloudy, evening rainy 
26 47 47 29- 0 cloudy at times, with ram 

27 46 51 29. 5 mostly cloudy, frequent rain 

28 56 54 29- 6 mostly clear 

29 48 51 28-15 cloudy, light rain, extremely tempestuous, eveuing clear 
30 45 51 29- 1 cloudy, rainy, very windy 











Sl 35 47 29-10 clear. 


The average degrecs of Temperature, according to observations made at eight 
o’clock in the morning, are 55 5-31; those of the corresponding month in the year 
1208, 33 18-31; im 1807, 51 10-31; in 1806, 37 2-31; in 1803, 33 5-31; and in 
1804, 334. 

The quantity of Rain fallen this month, including the snow when dissolved, was 
equal to 4 inches 12-100ths; that of the corresponding month in the year 1808, 
was 1 inch 5-100ths; in 1807, 2 inches 28-100ths; in 1806, 5 inches 27-100ths; 
in 1805, 2 inches 44-100ths; 1504, 4 inches 45-100ths; and 1803, 2 inches 29-100ths, 





Mergoro.LocicaL Taste for February 1809. By W. Cary, Strand, 


Height of Fahrenbeit’s ‘Thermometer. | Height of Pabrenheit’s Thermometer. 
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29 | 49 | 53 | 45 [28,98 |stormy 


30 | 48 | 48 | 44 , 95 |stormy 44 , 58 jrain 
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Mr. Unnan, Banbury, Jon. 38. 
N these awful limes, whea every 
port in Europe and America, from 
whence a supply of grain could be 
derived, is shut against us—when it 
has been demonstrated that our in- 
creasing population requires a sup- 
ply far exceeding the average growth 
er corn in this country—when we 
consider the uncertainty of seasons, 
the scarcity. (almost approaching to 
famine) we haye so recently expe- 
rienced—it behoves us to embrace 
every means of husbanding and se- 
curing the resources we possess. 

One of the most effectual measures 
for this purpose has, I conceive, been 
too little regarded, and consists in 
the obvious necessity, always exist- 
ing, thal the growing crops should 
in all seasons be housed and secured 
with the least possible loss. 

Bred up among farmers, having 
had ols practical knowledge of 
rural economy, and maintaining 
through life a continued intercourse 
with that class of society, I can 
speak with some confidence on the 
subject. 

by a calculation which seems pret- 
ty accurate, it appears, that, upon 
an average of good and bad seasons, 
about one tenth of the whole pro- 
duce of grain in Great Britain is to- 
tally spoiled by bad harvest weather 
and other accidents at the time, or 
at least so greatly damaged as to be 
unfit for general use. Also, that 
about one sixth of the said total 
produce is partially damaged or in- 
jured more or less. In Scotland, the 
average loss and damage is much 
more. Thus, supposing the popu- 
lation of England and Scotland to 
be ten millions, and the produce of 

rain equal to the consumption, food 
or more than one million of souls 
isannually lost to the country! Even 
diminishing this loss one half, 500,000 


eo 


———————— 


persons are deprived of bread by thie 
calamity. Au alarming evil! 

It is now nearly 19 mouths since 
I offered to publish my discovery of 
a Method of Harvesting Corn and 
Hay iu wet Weather; a method so 
easy and practical as to be within 
reach of every growef of corn and 
hay, and which would be atloaded 
with little, if any, additions expence; 
afd, at the same time, so effectual, 
that, with common care and atten- 
tion, no corn or bay could in future 
be damaged or spoilt during harvest. 
(See Agricultural Mag. July, 1807, 
Cover.) 

Though I have been highly ho- 
noured by the notice and support of 
many noble and highly-respectable 
individuals, yet the apathy and in-, 
difference with which the offer las 
been received by the publick in ge- 
neral, would evince the necessity 
(which has often been acknowledged) 
of re-iterated appeals, on some oc- 
casions, to awaken mankind to a 
sense of their own interest, when 
not thoroughly understood. My me- 
thod I have explained and demon- 
strated to several persons of great 
consideration, who are themselves 
growers of hay and corn, and who 
have no doubt of its efficiency for 
the purposes intended ; but who think 
that the trouble and expence incurred 
in perfecting « plan likely to ey 
so beneficial to the community should 
receive some remuneration, 

It has been said by some, “ Why 
do you not publish your discovery 
without stipulation, and trust to the 
gratitude of the publich for reward, 
as Dr. Jenner has done?” But the 
cases are not similar; and if they 
were, there is little probability, I fear, 
of a like support from those who 
might afford it. Dr, Jenner dissemi- 


nated a fact alr ady well known to 
hundreds in this and other countries, 
that 
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that the Cow Pox is a preventative 
of a worse disease, and extended its 
usefulness by the medium of inocu- 


lation. He deserved, and has re- 
ceived his reward. Could he fail, 
patronized and praised as he was, 
even by Prime Ministers themselves ? 
Yet what difficulties did he not en- 
counter! What clamours have been 
raised against his highly beneficial 
discovery, by ignorance, prejudice, 
and interest! His very success might 
cause others to — He luckily 
escaped the fate of some other in- 
ventors of little inferior merit, who 
have been denied the merit ‘and re- 
ward of their own labours, which 


others have claimed and enjoyed! 


My invention is so far similar to his; 
inasmuch as if is the application of 
well-known principles to effect a spe- 
cific object. The means, are in the 
hands of every farmer. The secret 
is known only to merit, and to the 


few individuals to whom I have com- 


municated it. 

The proposed object will doubtless 
appear to many visionary and im- 
practicable ; so would many of 
our. best. attainments, were they naw 
first offered to our adoption. The 
man who first proposed building a 
stone bridge over a river, was pro- 
bably deemed by his neighbours a 
fool or a madman. “ To form a 
causeway with loose stones over a 
river—impossible!” And yet what 
production of art is so solid or du- 
rable? 

I have offered, and still offer, to 
communicate my discovery to any 
respectable public body, or commit- 
tee of agricultural gentlemen, who 
might investigate its merits, on re- 
ceiving a sufficient guarantec to pre- 
yent a premature disclosure. Expe- 
rience has convinced me, that my 
imparting the subject to individuals 
would avail me nothing. The opi- 
nion of an individual, however re- 
spectable, could not have sufficient 
weight on the public mind. It might 
be thought the expression of partial- 
ity or prejudice. The publick has 
been too often deceived, not to be 
on its guard. It has 4 right to evi- 
dence, and may have it. 

The high and mighty in society, 
whose opivions are respected, look 
down with too’ much contempt on 
the obscurity of conimen life to re- 
gard dpplications.or statements like 


[Feb. 


mine with ‘any other than a disdain- 

ful glance; but such a sociely as I 

have mentioned might, perhaps, give 

a stimulus to the ubke moa, suf: 

ficient to effect its object. 

My habits and pursuits leave me 
little inclination or leisure for pub- 
lic discussions; but any application 
or communication (franked or post 
paid) will meet-attention from 

P. Rusuer. 

“ The chief merit of invention and 
ingenuity (says an author) consists in 
applying things that are known, in 
the most simple and judicious man. 
ner, to the most usefal purpuses to 
which they are applicable.” 

——EEE 

ARCHITECTURAL INNOYATION. 

) No. CXXXI. 

Roya HospirAt ann Covireite 
Cuurce or St. KATmMERINE NEAR 
tHe Tower oF Lonpon. 

, Surveyed 1809. 

HEN it is considered, that as. 
the Queens of England, from 

Matilda ‘consort of King Stephen 

(foundress of. the Hospital), to the 

present time, have always taken so 

great an interest in this -establish- 
ment, they being Patronesses thereof 

—to find the vestiges of the Hospital 

in the residences for the master, bre- 

thren, sisters, and beads’-women, lit- 
tle better in appearance than some 
wretched pdor-house.—From the His- 
tory of the Hospital and Church, 
published by Dr. Ducarel, 1782, the 
mind is raised to a scene of the ut- 
most importance, and which cannot 

easily brook the sad reverse now vi- 

sible—it is piteous—it is deplorable! 

I first visited these remains in 1780; 
and, upon this my second exploration, 
I find that eight years ago some con- 
siderable alterations were entered 
upon, in taking down. the School at 
the West front. of the Church, mo- 
deruising the said front, casing with 
brick-work the greater part of the 
North and South sides of the Choir, 
and entirely re-building the East 
front. These innovations, with those 
made previous to my first visit, will 
be regularly treated upon in the fol- 
lowing survey. 

All trace of the antient buildings 
which were on the North side of the 
Church are entirely done away (if 
we except some small particles of 
a stone wall, containing the bead of 
a doorway, &c, at the back of the 

° master’ 
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master’s gin) as are those on 


the South side. The present mas- 
ter’s, and the brethren’s houses on the 
North side of the Church were re- 
built in 1756. The houses for the 
sisters, &c. on the South side of the 
Church rebuilt in 1695. 

Tae Cuurcnu. 

Plan. A Nave and two Ailes, the 
work of Thomas de Beckington, mas- 
ter, about the year 1443. Before 
the West Doorway isa modern Porch, 
on which is erected a square Tower, 
for the purpose of a Belfry. The 
divisions for the Ailes. are five, made 
by clusters of four columns and hol- 
lows between each. The Choir, the 
work of William de Erldesby and 
John de Hermesthorp, master, 1369, 
narrows itself, ahd runs on a line 
with the clusters of columns in the 
Nave. On each side the Choir are 
clusters of extreme small columns 
placed against the walls in four di- 
visions, with a large window. between. 
each division, bricked up.” On each 
side of the entrance within the West 
end of the Choir are four stalls; and 
within the two first divisions, North 
and South of ditto, nine stalls, In 
the third division on the North. side 
of ditto, the magnificent Monument 
and Chantry (which Chantry projects 
Northwards beyond the wall of the 
Church) of John Holland Duke of 
Exeter. Against the several piers of 
the windows, and at the angles of 
the walls, are buttresses. 

West Front. Little of the antient 
uprights are to be seen, otherwise 
than in the West windows (of three 
lights and pleasing .tracery) of the 
ailes of the Nave, and the buttresses 
at the angles of the walls. The Tow- 
er in the centre of the Front, with 
its angular splays, doorway, window, 
and clock-dial to the first story, and 
window to the second story, with its 
battlements. and compo pinnacles, as 
also the e space on each, the 
Tower ekeing out the width of the 
Nave, purely modern; betraying the 
narrow minds of the guardians of 
the pile, and the lack of all Archi- 
tectural taste in the builder. The 


original door-way into the Nave, of | 


much rich work, shut up from any 
advantageous shew, by the porch of 
the tower above hinted at, 

North Front. The Aile of the 


Nave presents its five windows; (the 
two first from the West bricked 
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up) and buttresses... Little altesation, 
otherwise than in patching up the 
buttresses with wack werk an rune 
ning on a brick parapet. The five 
windows to the upper story remain; . 
but the tracery turns have been cut 
away. A modern brick parapet on 
this story also, The Choir in one 
upright of a line with height of the 
Nave, in the first and second divi- 
sions with the buttresses, faced with 
the late new brick-work*. In the, 
third and fourth divisions, the ori- 
ginal decorations of the buttresses. 
and windows, with surrounding stone- 
work, hasescapedannihilation, though. 
the openings of the windows are 
bricked up. 

Seuth Front, Shews the Nave in 
much the same condition, as bas been. 
se in that of the North Front; 
though only one of the windows,hava_ 
been bricked, which is on the upper 
story. The East windows to each 
Aile are bricked up. The four di- 
visions for the Choir have undergone, 
an entire late new facing, obliterating 
every original decoration, with brick-. 
work (some of the buttresses leit 
with a few feet. of the old stone~ 
work); stone splays to the buttresses, 
and. stone coping to the parapet; 
povitively carrying on the semblance 
of some extensive and lofty range 
of warehouses. 

East Front. A late new design, 
which, | am warranted to say, is ag 
despicable and unscientific, as it was 
before noble, and repiete with due 
Architectural character. It stands a 
discordant mixture of stone and brick- 
work, The professor of each art 
shews the absurdity of his labour, 
by thus coming in contact, bound 
together as fast as may be, by the 
unclassical and pervyersely-minded De- 
signer, wha, it is, understood, had 
his orders to restore. the old Front, 
which he has done in manner and 
form as. here followeth : 

The brick-work is confined to oci- 
angular turrets and buttresses at the 
angles of the Front, a basement from 
the ground line to the sill of the 
East window, and to the pedimeng 
over the arch of the East window. 
All this is on the common warehouse 
system. The remaiving part of the 
Front is made qut by the East: win- 
dow itself, something like the 





* Meaning the work done since 1800. 
original 
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otiginal opening of the window has 
bate oulfered 4 remain ; the dimen- 
sions ample, of a fine proportion, 
and turns with its due pointed head. 
It was an universal mode in a St. 
Katherine window, to give as a prime 
feature in the tracery a large circle ; 
this rule was observed at each period 
or Order of our antient Architecture, 
and was never deviated from. Ano- 
ther strong principle guided the an- 
tient Artist in his window construction, 
which was, to preserve the spring- 
ing line of the arch; so that every 
particular, either of mutllion or tra- 
cery, might assimilate themsclves to 
peed an essential part of the deco- 
ration. 

After this demonstration so laid 
down, it will scarce: be credited by 
some Readers, that in the new win- 
dow .before us, this mode of prac- 
tice has been wholly ov@rlooked or 
despised; for a literal imitation of 
a small coach-wheel, its spokes, with 
Roman pater attached to its outer 
sweep, has been introduced instead 
of a St. Katherine's circle, with ap- 
agg tracery; and the springing- 
ine of the arch utterly unheeded. 
The new stone-work commences with- 
out any architrave to the window, 
being two stories, of eight lights 
each; the first story a long height, 
and the second story, a very short 
height. A horizontal cornice divides 
each story, which stories are so con- 
trived as to be quite independent one 
from the other. In the upper part of 
the head of the window is the coach- 
wheel alluded to, with some fillings-in 
of strange sweeps and upright jambs, 
and “ other incongruous props,” 
forming upon the whole, a congestion 
of irrelevant and distorted lines, that 
it wili scarcely be possible for the 
most determined foe to Architectural 
propriety and antient science to go 

yond it. 

Interior of the Church. The up- 
rights of the Nave in their lines rather 
plain, but wel] proportioned ; the ca- 
pitals to the celumns without orna- 
ments; the plinths of the bases and 

- abacusses to the capitals, octapgular ; 
and the architrayes to the arches 
have but few mouldings, ‘The first 
story is parted from the second 
by a string moulding; the windows 
to the latter story small, containing 
two lights; the architraves modern, 
the turns to the tracery cut away ; 


a modern cornice concludes the up- 
rights. The cieling partly modern, 
and partly made out with some of 
the old open timber-work. The 
wihdows of the Ailes come on view 
with much effect, as they retain all 
their pleasing forms. . The West end 
of the Nave, a blank wall; the fine 
West window sacrificed for the mo- 
cern organ-case and gallery there set 
up, an as gone into in the 
usual contemptible and burlesque 
method of imitating our antient de- 
corations. The front of the screen 
entering into the Choir, a huddle of 
fantastic lines from the same school ; 
and perforations made at the back 
(framed und glazed), through the 
ne stalls in the Choir. The font 
is a mean and pitiful modern marble 
piece of masonry; and by way of 
carrying on the introduction of ‘such 
like improvements, two cluinsy Bu- 
zaglio stoves adorn the Ailes, North 
aud South. Pew lumber as in other 
Churches. 

The Choir. The open-worked doors 
passing into the Choir original ; the 
width of the Choir noble, and its 
height peculiarly striking, and, with 
the lofty and delicate clusters of co- 
lumns attached to the walls, give 
a most impressive scene. The arches, 
with their architraves’ to the win- 
dows, convey an idea of much grand- 
eur; still, how much more such a 
prepossession would be increased if it 
were possible to remove the block- 
ing-up in the eight windows, which 
might then bring forth to. observa- 
tion-a profusion of embellishments, 
now lost in masses of brick-work, 
which render the Choir dark and of 
the most gloomy appearance. 

If it were easy to conceive that 
any thing worse than bad can be in 
existence, we might hold up the in- 
terior of the late new East window 
though a repetition of the external 
lines for still greater reprehension, 
as being iu a state of comparison 
with the original sublime objects 
around it, The decorations of the 
Choir are truly grand, in the stalls 
and the reading-screens before them. 
There are four stalls on each side the 
entrance Westward, and nine stalls 
on each side of the Choir; on the 
North side of which three of the 
stalls have been nearly cut away to 
bring im a modern doorway, barba- 
ously sct up at this point. Some 

other 
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other partial dilapidations are done 
to the stalls likewise in this range. 
Under the seats of the stalls very cu- 
rious carvings. In the second divi- 
sion of arches on the North wall, 
very remarkable compartments oc- 
cur, but cruelly havocked for the 
setting up a modern monument. In 
the third division staads the glory 
of the fabrick, the superb and elegant 
monument of the Duke .of Exeter, 
with the statues of the Duke, his first 
wife, and sister. The design presents 
a large arch, under which lie the 
august personages, and which arch 
opens iato the Chantry belonging to 
the monument, now modernized into 
a Vestry-room; or (according to a 
vain presumption in keeping some 
idea of the first arrangement) Chap- 
ter-house and Commissary’s Court. 
An infinite number of small niches 
(statues destroyed) with a profusion 
of ornaments, till every part of the 
work, and a square-headed doorway, 
asmuking out the general appearance, 
#ves admittance into the Chantry. 
in the third division, on the South 
wall of the Choir, is a flat arch Tu- 
dor-designed monument, but much 
havocked. The cieling corresponds 
with that in the Nave. 

The Altar Screen. Whatever might 
have been the wish of those who sug- 
gested the setting of it up; in respect 
to its being a sort of imitation of the 
stall-work of the Choir, they cer- 
tainly have been much deceived in 
their expectations, as the Artist em- 
ployed has evidently, in his contriy- 
ance for an altar accompaniment, 
paid more devotion to the practice of 
our modern Schools of Art, than the 
performances of his antient brethren. 
We witness Pointed arches, with com- 
mon modern square compartments, 
niches with pinnacled canopies and cir- 
cular modern backs, buttresses, open- 
worked parapets, with modern mould- 
ings and modern ornaments, &c. &c. 

St. Catharine, thy sacred walls have 
suffered too much, and little remains 
to be done but to lay thy remains on 
the earth, an indiscriminate ruin.— 
Farewell! I think I shall never more 
witness thy degraded state. Once 
More, farewell! ‘An ARgcuITEctT. 
I DO not find the following circum- 

stance relative to Dr. Paley in 
the Memoirs of his Life lately pub- 
lished; and, as it does him great cre- 


Mr. Unnay, Feb. 17. 
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dit, you will, I trust, give it a place. 
Among the boys in the A 

at Greenwich, was one of the name 
of Ord; whom his mother; a widow 
then residing at Greenwich, placed 
under the more immediate care of 
Mr. Paley, the head usher. Whea 
Mr. Paley left the school, Mrs. Ord, 
who well knew how highly to appre- 
ciate the merits of such a man, pre- 
vailed upon him to remain at Green- 
wich, as tutor to her son; and Mr, 
(afterwards Archdeaton) Edwards, 
then Curate to Dr. Hinchliffe, en- 
gaged him as his assistant in the 
Curacy. Scareely was this —— 
ment entered upon, when both Dr. 
Thomas, the master, aid Dr. S 
herd, the tutor, of Christ's College, 
represented in the strongest terms to 
Mr. Paley, how much it would be 
for his present and future advantage 
to immediately reside m Colleges and 
they held out temptations to him so 
to do, which must, to a person so 
circumstanced ag Mr. Paley then was, 
have been very powerful ones; but 
no considerations of interest could 
prevail on Mr. Paley to break through 
the engagements he had entered into, 
and he remained with his pupil at 
Greenwich till Mrs. Ord thought her 


. son of a fit age to accompany his tu- 


tor to Cambridge. This young man 
was Mr. Palcy’s first, me! 1 believe 
I may add, most favourite pupil. 
That pupil still survives, to lament, 
while life and memory remain, the 
loss he has sustained; and to pray: 
and endeavour that he may be found 
worthy, to go whither his much-loved 
friend and, as it were, second father, 
is gone before. J. 0. 
el 

Mr. Unsan, Whetstone, Feb. 20. 

EADING in a late number of 

yours, that a cure for thedisorder 
called a Ringworm or Tetter in the 
head, was muclrrequired, | beg to sug- 
gest a very simple one, the eflicacy of 
which I witaessed in my own family 
several years ago, when it was very 
prevalent in Westminster school, at 
the time the late Quke of Bedford 
was there, who was one of the suf- 
ferers, if such a term can be used 
where the disorder partakes more of 
the foul than the painful. 

Boil four ounces crude quicksil- 
ver, dr rather simmer it, in twe 
quarts of water, in a seasoned ear- 
then pipkin, till reduced to three 

plats ; 
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pints; pour it off, and bottle it. Keep 
oe quicksilver in a stout phial, as 
t serves a long time to impregnate 
Water, Wash the head well with 
this water, a little warm, night and 
morning, having first cut the hair as 
shortas possible; and give to a lad 


about twelve or thirteen years of age, © 


an ordinary-sized wine-glass of it 
morning and af night; aud when you 
perceive a change for the better be- 
ginning, athirdatnoon. No regimen 
was particularly observed, and, after 
every other Recipe failing, this sim- 
le one pret ye It isa fine remedy 
for children disposed to humours. 
A Constant Reaper. 
3 —aa 
Mr. Urnzay, Feb. 17. 
a | N your present volume, p, 31, Cax- 
rianus asks if “the cuquiry of 
_ your learned wasvanpenarats p. 532, 
vol. LXXHI. bas been answered.” 
This enquiry is, “ ought alterations, 
even of the minutest kind, to be made 
in the Book of Common Prayer with- 
out authority, and informatioa given 
to the publick what that authority 
is?” I have been informed that the 
answer constantly given by the Dele- 
ates of the Oxford Press has been, 
fat they have the authority of the 
Sealed Books for their alterations. 
Concerning the Sealed Books, sce 
vol. LXXI/. p. 11055 where it is said 
that the copies printed by the King’s 
Priuter in 1662, differ’ from “ the 
book altered and signed by the Con- 
vocation.” Why that omissipn of the 
word may*,.in the General Thanks- 
giving, should be adopted, seems sur- 
_ prising. The same form of expres- 
sion js certainly used by modern wri- 
ters, although it might be considered 
as perfectly obsolete ; and is a parti- 
cular favourite with Dr. Paley. The 
most remarkable instance occurs in 
his “Natural Theology,” p. _ 553. 
“ But that death be uncertain, the 
young must sometimes die, as well as 
the eld.” A mode of expression as 
obscure, harsh, and ungrammatical, 
_ as “that we shew forth thy praise,” 
in the new edition of the General 
Thanksgiving. X. 
a 
Mr. Unzan, Feb. 10. 
OUR Correspondent J. C. in your 
vol. LXXVLL. p, 902, talks of 
“the very silly use made of the plaid 
manufacture to bedeck the several 





* It is printed “ may shew” im the feiio 
edition by Baskett, 1662,- 


characters in the tragedy of Mac- 
beth ;” which, he says, “ betrays in 
Managers a want of research into an- 
tient documents, as he cannot, after 
the most diligent enquiry, find that 
plaid or parti-coloured woollen ma- 
nufacture was in wear previous to the 
oubles in Scotland im 1713 ;” and 
hen gives his conjecture of the ori- 
gin of it at that time. I do not know 
at what time the plaid first came into 
use; but, if your Correspondent had 
searched a little farther, he might 
have traced it a century earlier than 
his supposed origin of it; for Fynes 
Morison, in his [tinerary printed at 
London ia 1617, Part Ill. p. 180, 
speaking of the apparel of the Scytch 
women, says, that “ the inferior sort 
of citizens’ wives, and thé women of 
the country, did weave cloakes made 
of a coarse stuffe of two or three co- 
lours in checker-work, vulgarly called 

plodam.” ARCHAIOPHILUS. 

I 

Mr. Urnsan, Feb. 14. 
H EREWITH you have an account 
of an experiment for extyact- 


ing a blue colour from the straw of 


buck-wheat ; inserted in the Memoirs 
of the Royal Academy of Sweden in 

757. Wher the stalk of this wheat 
is ripe and dry under foot, it is left 


_to grow rotten to a certain degree ; 


and then the stalk not only be- 
comes blue, but also stains with a 
blue colour. The result of seven expe- 
riments made on the blue colour ob- 
tained from this straw, shews that it 
neither changes in vinegar nor spirit 
of vitriol; that it disappears like 
that of indigo in aqua-fortis, without 
throwing forth, as indigo does, a kind 
of froth, called its blue flower. This 
colour, however, is not so deep and 
solid as that of indigo, and in the 


most important essays the same effects 


have not been obtamed; on the con- 
trary, it changes into a red with alcali, 
and assumes a clear green with pound- 
ed gall-nuts; besides, without the 
least mixture, it becomes green by 
evaporation. i 
I subjoin a very excellent composi- 
tion for portable or extemporaneous 
ink, Take half a pound of honey 
and the yolk of an egg, and mix them 
well together ; add two drams of gum 
Arabic finely levigated, and thicken 
the whole with black to the 
consistence of a stiff paste, which put 
to a proper quantity of water, may 
be used as an ink. . 5. L. 
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Mr. Unnax, Shré 
Ss} PENDING. a few da days ip ‘the heigh- 
Bourhdod ‘of Shi al, co. “Sulop p, 
in Joly 1807, 1 Was fas induced to visit 
the pat old Church of Ton Rig ca- 
rious retiains at White. Ladies, B 
cobel Hotise, ae the Royal” Oak. 
As the whole of my obser 
this excursion would be toe much 
an article in your Magaziné, 


sdbury, Jan. 17. 


which 1, have inclosed, you correct 
drawings.. .[See Plate I.} 

Boscoprt. House, rendered. emark- 
able in ‘English History 2$ an 4sy- 
lum to King Charles Tl, after his .de- 
feat at Worcester, in 1651, stands 
on the very border of Shrepshire, in 
the hundred. of: Brimstry,. and near 
adjoining the county of Stafford. The 
end aid back part of the, House re- 
main nearly in the original state *; but 
jome of the. other parts hive been 
much altered, eyen since [ visited the 
place in 1791 (ste vol. EXT. p- 113,) 
particularly 4. sitting-parlour _con- 
structed from, 40, dut- uilding, “the 
principal ¢: france re moved, and , the 
area of uninclosed land in frost, of 
the house faid out with taste, as ples- 


sure-cround. The inside of the ae 


has likewise, beep. mugh iy 
1 am Wappy to. say... me € 
relative to Rt King's 

preserved | wit reatest, peng 
even att to with. Vene 
The ‘sectet ate in which the 
wis concealed, are chiefly in 
Adjoining th the 
in the part view: the principal 


3! 


i a ih oe 
‘f 


at present confine my ee ‘ 
Boscobél and the Raval ak, of 


105 
ihrifty, is “said to have originated 
froth iy score of the old Oak ; I do. 
Hot vouch for the aathentcity of thi this 
refiatk. The wall which 

bs) | peril of ie: R sig an oa 


eh cop: 


amica Farin. 


Hite hans Se Arborero, quam in. 
io simi Kegs Caroli H. 
Deus Optimus Maxinus, per quem 
Reyes rogbant, hic ¢rescere voluit, 
tam in perpetuam Rei tant Memoriam, 
quar in specimen firme in Reges Fidei, 
Mure cinctam comme 
Basicivs et Jawa 
Frrzarasge, ; 
Quod pictatatis :monunentum jam 
vetustate 
‘collapsam paterngrum vietutum Haredes, 
. et avite_ ig Pringipes Fidei Pmulatores, 
in iab-grum restitugrunt 
Basiuivs et Euza 
FirzHerpeat, 
nu ¢al. Junii Ay: Hum, Sal. ° 
MDCCLXXXV i. 


It would he 
Sodulode. the, i apie 
e polite dtten- 


‘without meato 
tion and Noma reteption 1 fe- 
c¢iyed from worthy possesser, 
though an entife stranger to him. 
After a fatiguing day in wy r 
and in a. part; of the countey 
Re a refr ment was not to be pur- 
chased, the I omen 
ec , esq: w 
hock Sento with Lie 


. PARK&S. 


arge chiwiney ease “ 


place was probably ee dy in the Pe Fa : 


or, as it is termed, 
— by a ‘ttap-door, 

pice you may descend 
to the mA hading. sie 
from thence to a goat nea the 
tom of the chimney, . thee leads 
garden, which is un deub 
altered, though the tumulu with aq 
seat upon it still remains, The large 
wainscoted parlour is nearly ih its 
original form; the concealing-place 
behind the wainscot has been long 
stopped up 3 and the gloves avd gar- 
ters, said to_have been left by the 
King, were lost before the present 
a came to the hotse, 

The Rovav Oak stands near the 
Mniddlg of a large field joining the gar- 
den. This tree, which. is fine _a 





te re ie 


We Eker 


of the essay. 
Liberty is the oad bicth-right of 
‘Englishmen. In_ ou? cradles we are 
taught to lisp gut with adoration the 
name of Freedom. Weareled,byaspe- 
cies of hereditary impulse, to regard 
every encroachment on our independ- 
ence with Repviana da% 0ee ove ~ 
striction we we apt to rights 
infringement 0 Me pe 
temetnber verumente are 
appointed ford anion of averting 
evil, of whatever description it om 
be, fom the. ‘ 


* See vol. LIV. p. 249; vol. LY. p. 893 vul. 
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atis the businessof Legislators to enact 
and to enforce such laws as may shield 
‘the gations over which they preside 
from every injury. Such laws, io their 
fullest extent, are, not only warrant- 
able, but indispensably ‘necessary. 
And if it be proper to repress moral 
evil ma nation by salutary punish- 
ments, is it not equally proper to re- 
press, by similar means, those evils 
which may ‘be injurious to the fife 
and health of the community? Upon 
this principle the penal laws in gene- 
ral are founded, and particularly those 
which celate to quarantine. And if 
it be requisite to enact restrictions 
that may preveat the introduction of 
disase from abroad, is it not far 
more requisite to adopt such mea- 
sures as may restrain und eradicate a 
disease which has long preyed upon 
the vitals of our empire, and con- 
signed its myriads to the tomb, and 
which still continues its depredations 
upon our fellow countrymen? A 
law, therefore, which should he cal- 
‘culated to prevent the s ing of 
this fatal malady, is both demanded 
‘By ceason, justified by ae and 
sanctioned by precedent. In attempt- 
‘ing to arrest the progress of the Small 
Pox, we must enquire what is the 
principal cause of its extension. We 
are infotmed, by fatal experience, 
“thattt is he wncontrouled practice of 
‘Inoculation. White the disease ap- 
peared ip its natural form alone, it 
‘was dreaded, shiimned,-and repelled, 
with every possible precaution. But 
when it was rendéred familiar to us 
by Inoculation, our cautiéns wile di 
“minished; thouéh the danger to. hich 
we were ex continued the'same; 
} neein With which 
disease was viewed, increased’ its fa- 
tality to aninc:ilalable degree. Phose 
whe ate covered with Variclous erup 
tions dre at ‘this day permitted ‘to 
range the public steeets! What means 
could human ingenuity devise, more 
rapidly aud urtiversally to‘dissemmate 
‘the tontagion? 1¢ is against-su de- 
structive a freedom that: penal re- 
strictions should be directed. We 
-wish not to prohibit the practice of 
Varjolows Ineculation, absurd as it 
as at present. ‘Let those who are de- 
wirvus of -submitting® to it, ify 
their inclinations. But though they 
- think proper'to welconie the disease 
to their own bosomis, let them not 


de suffered to extemd it to’ others. 


Let uot their liberty be employed in 
such a manner as may endanger the 
welfare of their’ neighbours, and an- 
noy the interests of the community 
‘at large. 

 $Simce then the legality and neces- 
Bity of penal restrictions o this mo- 
‘mentous subject are so clearly mani- 
fest, it retnains to enquire what mea- 
sures it may be expedient for Parlia- 
ment to adopt respecting it. 

Let us first examine precedents 
Thére was atime when the Leprosy 
was prevalent among the inhabitants 
of this country. This balctnl distem- 
per commenced its ravages upon our 
shores in the eleventh century. its 
‘extermination was completed in the 
‘seventeenth century. By what means 
then was its eradication accomplished ? 
An Act was passed, in the reign of 
the first Edward, which enjoins that 
every reputed leper shall be examined, 
as to ag on | his disease, by 
properly - authori persons; and 
that, if he is found to be affected 
with the leprosy, he shall be imme- 
diately removed from society, and 
taken to dwell in some solitary plaee, 
lest, by his —_—— with éthers, 
he should entail upon them apy in 
juty.or danger, It would be almost 
‘Superfinous to add, that Houses of 
Reception for the Leprous were ap- 
den in appropriate parts of tbe 
hitigdom. Thus, by confining fhe 
beast to — of coher and 
‘prohibiting their mingling with t 
Tianfectede the | mi des piri 
‘and at length annihilated in the civig 
lized wor Let similar exertions 
‘be made, and similar plans de used, 
‘to check a disease which is now the 
‘scburge of our ‘country, and which 
‘yields not to the ‘leprosy in the 

someness of its nature, and is 
‘infinitely njore dreadful in the morta- 
lity which it octasiogs. The subject 
‘admits not of delay, for not a day 
payee, in which the Small Pox does 

hurry some unhappy victim to 
the grave; and it admits not of fri- 
gid hesitation, er of careless cavils, 
as upon it the welfare. of the infant 

ion so materially depends. 

The Bil which was introduced into 
the House of Commons during the 
last Session, and which.will be re- 
newed in this, to prevent the s eo 
ing of the Small Pox, is excellently 
‘calculated to promote its object. In 
mapy particulars, indeed, it requires 
considerable 


fs 


usual, 


child s 
Vacein 


Pox is 
dignati 
In our 
Such jn 
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considerable emendations; yet its 
principle is incontrovertibly just. If 
its enactments are enforced with a 
zeal and earnestness proportionate to 
their importance, the Small Pox will 
shortly ve known only by name 
among us. Without restraining the 
liberty which every individual has an 
undoubted right to exercise upon his 
own person, it merely prevents the 
exercise of individual freedom from 
affecting the safety of others. - 

Having considered the subject in 
its particular ‘bearings upon the in- 
terests of our own erg it may 
not be irrelevant to notice the polic 
pursued by other nations. Thou 
no positive prohibition has been gi- 
ven to Variolous Inoculation, yet 
the Governments of every nation jn 
Europe, of the United States of 
America, and of our Indian Colonics, 
have ‘unanimously discouraged it, 
both by the most persuasive procla- 
mations, and by their own example. 
Theremoval of the inoculated and in- 
fected from society has, on the Con- 
tinent, been universally prescribed, 
and these regulations have been en- 
forced by penal laws. In addition to 
this, the Vaccine Inoculation has been 
earnestly recommended by the high- 
est authorities, and generally prac- 
tised among the people. And what, 
has been the result? In the larger 
portion of the Euro and Ameri- 
can Continents, and m some of our 
Asiatic Settlements, the Small Pox 
has long been exterminated ; and in 
those parts where it yet reniains, its 
Spreading is prevented. 

A remarkable ‘instance has lately 
happened, which evinces the stigma 
attached in other countries to the 
fosterers and allowers of the Small 
Pox. The child of a Counsellor died 
of the natural Small Pox at Brunn, 
in Hon The Imperial Police, 
being informed of the circumstance, 
commanded that the body should be 
mterred in a solitary spot without 
the town, and that the’grave should 
be made considerably “per than 
usual. The parents were also repri- 
manded for neglecting to haxe thé 
child secured from the Small Pox .by 
Vaceine Inoculation. An instance of 
mortality occasioned by the Small 
Pox is regarded with surprize and in- 
dignation in many foreign nations, 
In our own country, strange to tell! 


such instances daily occur; and either 


pass unnoticed, or are viewed with a! 

cold indifference, which. must excite, 

nd deepest regret in every feeling, 
eart. 

You will observe, Mr. Urban, that, 
in the caurse of those remarks 1 have 
kept the Vaccine Inoculation ently: 
out of view ‘since Dang laeany rubal 
resting m ments upon t 
daa ay = ne she pusiicn of which, 
must be acknowledged both by the: 
advocates aud opponents of the Vac-, 
cme. The extension of the benefits 
which the acw Inoculation affords, - 
must d on the free choice of, 
the people; but. the prevention of 
the mischiefs which arise from the 
improper practice of the old Inocu- 
Jation, requires and demands the 
watchful interference of Government. 
It may be a question whether any 
Legislature has a right to sae the 

atest good upon the people; yet 
I ia ie dbtty owed to anped the pro- 
ress of every evil. by the severest 
ws, And if the universal resirie- 
- of Variolous lenceseon —— 
jappily be accompanied hy a univer 
adapting of the pan bt a few 
manths waeuld be sufficient to eradi- 
cafe a disease, whieh, during the last 
ear, hasswept off 1169 persons with- 
in the Bills of Mortality alone. 

Let these considerations suffice. 
May the importauce of the subject 
be duly felt by the British Parliament! 
May they consider it with the ardour 


and attentiog which it deserves: and _ 
may the result of their deliberations 
be honourable to themselves, and 
serviceable to the nation whose wel- 
fare they are appointed to protect! , 


Yours, &c. Cosmoroniros, . 


Mr. Unvax, Jan. 20. 
F the Nobility complain (which 
I understand they do) of the mid- 
dle class of society aping their betters, 
they may thank themsclves for it, by 
reason of the great cncouragement 
ed give their servants to mix with 
and capy those classes ef suciety | 
which do nat propecly te 
them. Formerly, their Servants were 
directed tq go inta the one op two 
shilling gallerics of the play-homses 5 
now, their servants are seut into the, 
pit, and mix with very.genteel fasni- 
ies there. Indeed I am new at-a 
lass where to send my family to, en 
joy that innocent amusement. . If. 
they co into the upper boxes ‘of the 
play- 











198, 


play hopee: they are almost sure to 
andoyed either by the manners or 
indecent appearance of thé unfortu- 
nate girls of the town 3 and if they go 
into the pit, they stand the chance of 
being oiled with livery servants, A 
gentleman lately went witli his daugb- 
ha to Cheltenham by the coach ; and 
their company in the inside consisted 
of a livéry ‘servant ‘and’ house-maid, 

eine to a family there, and glso a 
Black female servant. “The _ Conse- 

uence was, that my friend dnd his 

ngliter Could not did Or’ take “the 
ysial refresiiments upon the road in 
sich” society,” as they would most 
probably be compaiions with their 
rhasters or mistresses pon tHeir ar- 
rivalat Cheltenham. And the dress of 
female servaits is snaihefuj in the ex- 
treme, aitd only ténds to ehcourage 
their following the sieps of those un- 
fortunate gitls T havé before men- 
tioned. — : 

I thark Q, F. (LX XVI. p. 774) for 
the Key tothe Spiritual Qvryote. i un- 
derstand thé late Mrs. Benuet’s “* Beg- 
gar Girl” were existiig  chasaciers, 
and ‘thet the village cailed Penryn 
if Tooting in Surrey; and shell be 
obliged to any of your Correspond- 
ents for a Key ‘o the same. 

Yours, &c. Mexror. 
——— ; 

Mr. Ursan, Jan. 1. 

i oe Vol. LXXVILI. p. 206,.E. W. 

refers me to a deseriptiou of Cey- 
lon, lately puilished by Rev. J. Cor- 
diner, as furnisbiag a very strong ob- 
jéction to my opinion with respect 
to the Island Taprobana. 1 have not 
yet heen able to. meet with that work 
among my fricnds; but you have giveu 
so mach of the particular’ part re- 
ferred to in your éfiticism upon that 
work, in your Magazme for May last, 
as enables me to form some opinion 
upon the subject; and, mdeed, to be 
convineed "that Ceylon has no new 
grounds of preference from his argu- 
ments. That which seems to have 
made the strongest impression upon 
E. W?s mind, ‘‘s the similarity of the 
antient name to the present Sanscrit 
name of the Island. I unfortunately 
heve no knowledge of the Sanserjt 
Ja , por liave I any acguaint- 
anée that can lielp me out. | can, 
therefore, only 5; Ke bypothetically, 
not being cériain of the foundation 
ofithe argument. ‘The Sanscrit tame 
of this “Island, he says, is Tapodgn, 
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which, from ‘its similarity to Tapro- 
bake, be thinks, ought “certainly to 
induce ts to persist i the generally- 
received hypothesis.” “The word Ta- 
pobon, be adds, “implies the holy 
land, or land“ of er "—or, per- 
mi s, the holy i ast For a Mr. 

uhcean, it seems, In e Asiatic Re- 
searches, derives it from el Ra- 
wan, the Island of Rawan. From 
which latter expression it 'seems a fair 
inference, that ¢pop m t be the Sans- 
crit word for an isig mT; this should 
be the fact, this argument of the si- 
milarity of the name must fall AY, the 
ground, becaiire Sumatra wo be 

Ja 


pguage Tapoo also, 
and the proof be equally in Bh of 
that ‘Island. But, supposing tet I 
am mistaken ip the meaning of this 
word, I cannot think so much im- 
portance ought to be aitached to the 
mere Lame, in opposition to so many 
other circumstances which are in 
the other scale. The distayee of 
thirty miles co.:]d uot he easily mag- 
nified intoseveral days’ sail in the very 
worsi- built stfips. ‘The laud must be 
at times” vieibie. or nearly so, from 
the Indian coast. “ Nor éoud the. in- 
habitanis of the country regain lo 
so ignorant of aay Island at so sina 
a distance as~to form such false, no- 
tions of iis size as are attributed to 
ther. - But there is said to be a trae 
dition that Ceylon was once much 
larger than it bow is. I have betore 
sothewhere met with that tradition; 
but, to the best of my recoliection, 
some good reasons were offered in 
the sae place, to shew tlial there 
was no foundation for it. 

It is, however, very probable that 
the two Islands may have been mis- 
taken the one for the other. It is. 
scarcely ‘credible that Alexander's 
fleet could have ever reached so far 
to the Eastward as Sumatra, much 
Iéss have sailed round it, or discovered 
it to be an island. But the com- 
mander of this fleet would be y 
willing to believe the Island, whic 
he saw, to he Tapropana, or the ut- 
most’ extremity of the. world; for 
such et Jlgpd seems to have been 
consi at that time, Such an 
iS hry fini the peas 

Is ence pe 
fishery, pre elephants © Ae 
loh, may have been ascribed tp th 
réal Taprobana. And the figure avd 
situation of that Iskand, as ives by 

tulemy, 


called in 
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Ptolemy, greatly favours this opi- 
nion, xince he gives it the form and 
situation of Ceylon, while he de- 
scribes it as larger than even Suma- 
tra, and as crossing the Equivoctial 
Line ; a piece of information which 
he had possibly received from an au- 
thority he could not doubt of, or yet 
tell how to reconcile. But there ap- 
pears no nore reason to giye up this 
point, than any other circumstagce 
relating ‘to it, of which there are 
matiy, as I have shewn, which can- 
not be brought to agree with Ceylon. 
‘ [ have never met with “the Peri- 
plus “of the Erythrean Sea,” Does 
tue very learned Editor of that work 
suppose Ceylon to have been Zupro- 


bana ? ‘ 
T. R. 


Yours, &c. 
rr 
Mr. Unpay, Hull, Jan. 15. 

N reading lately Dr. Vince's ex- 

cellent publication, intituled, 
« Atheism confuted,”.1 observed an 
allusion to the hypothesis that crea- 
tidn ‘is eternal, or that God. never 
began,to create; which seems to be 
the Doctor's own opinion. The sub- 
ject considerably engaged my own 
thotights ; aiid as it is a very difficult 
ore to reason upon, I was induced to 
put it, together with the strongest 
arguments that 1 conceived could be 
brought against it, in the form of a 
proposition, which I send you below ; 
and if you think the arguments in 
support of the hypothesis, and in re- 
futation of the objections against it, 
worth attention, request you will in- 
sert it. 

‘The Proposition, that the Divine 
Being through an eternity past. had 
always created beings; or. that he 
never began to create, but through 
the ages of eternity was always giving 
existence to dependent beings, does 
not’ imply, ner does it necessarily 
follow from thencé, that any part or 
portion of these beings, whether spi- 
ritual or material, had not any be- 
ginniag or commencement of this ex- 
istence. Unless the negative of the 
proposition can be maintained, the 
appnative must necessarily fall, as 
all beings but God, the self-existent, 
indepeudent, first cause of all other 
beings, must, from a necessity of na- 
tare, have a beginning, or cre- 
ated; but in order to prove that the 
negative part of the proposition does 


not result, or is not a necessary con- 
eggnenee of the affirmative; or, in 
er words, admitting that the Di- 
vine Being had always created worlds, 
or giveu existence to dependent be- 
ings, through an cteruity pest, it is 
not a, legilimate consequence, nor 
does it result as an. eflect from a 
cause, that any individual beings, or 
worlds’ of beings, whether spiritual 
or material, or any definite number 
of them, or the whole of them; have 
eternally existed. Eternity implies 
an unlimited and infinite duration, 
and has only an existence in the du- 
ration and existence cf God himself; 
eternity that is future will. never 
come, or will never. be completed, so 
that it.cannot strictly be said that: it 
will ever have an existence. No fi- 
nite terms or ideas can be. predicated, 
affirmed, or conceived, of eternal 
duration. Now the terms whole or 
all are finite terms or ideas; and can- 
not be applied, or conéeiyed of, with 
respect to an unlimited or eternal du- 
ration. But whatever number of par- 
ticular or identical beings we conceive 
of, they are a whole, oc all, us it re- 
lates to themselves; and however re- 
motely distant may be the period 
since some of theth, or all of them, 
came into existence, yet there is a 
line long enough that will reach to 
the beginning of their existence, and 
before their existence ; » conse- 
quently, there may have been worlds 
and beings who had’an existence and 
were created at incouceivably im- 
meuse periods before any of these 
worlds bad an existence; and so it 
would be possible for us, in a state 
of immortality, to carry our ideas 
backward through past duration to 
all eternity. It appears, then, that 
the difficulties principally arise from 
our copfoundiug-being in general, dr 
in the abstract, with individual being, 
or the actual existence of bemgs; 
and it may, be prevoised that all gene- 
ral terms.and ideas ure nonentities; , 
that. is, they have mo existence but 
in the mind or imagination of the in- 
télligent being conceiving them; they 
are no other than the patterns or ex- 
emplars, or a similitude, of some of 
the abstract properties, accidents, or 
circumstauces, of some actual indiyi- 
dual beings, whether spiritua! or ma- 
terial; so when we conceive of spi- 
rilual or intelligent beimg  gene- 
Fully. 
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erally, or in the abstract, we do not 
attribute evistence to it. And in like 
manner, when we conceive of maiter 
generally ond abstractedly, we do not 
concetve orattribute existence to this 
abstract idea of matter, but only that 
énr minds have an idea or similitude 
of some of the common, general, or 
aniversal propertics whieh individual 
and actual beings of that nature or 
hind of bemgs possess. It is very true 
that on this hypothesis created intelli- 
geneies dil always exist ; and, on the 
same ground, it must be admitted 
“that material worlds aud beings did 
always exis! ; bat if from these pre- 
Mises we affirm this as a neee-sary 
eonchision that these depentent in- 
telligencies did exist from eternity, 
without creation or beginning of ex- 
®lence, we personify of give ideitity 
to the abstraet idea of intelligent be- 
img, which’ has no existence but’ in 
our own minds. And in the same 
manner, when we conceive ef matter 
gencrally, or m the abstract; as exist- 
ing from eternity, we give identit 

to this abstract idea of matter, whic 

is a nonentity with respect to actual 
being, and has no existence but in 
the mind conceiving it; but when we 
conceive of real and actual beings, 
divesting our minds entirely of all ab- 
stract ideas, the difticulties entirely 


vanish, and we can conceive of erc- © 


ated heings, rising in the scale of an 
eternal duration ad infinitum ; and as 
it involves eternal duration, there 
can be no stop, period, or end, but 
the line of the priority of existence 
of created beings, is a line of infinity, 
and may be extended from period to 

iod, without stop or end, through 

t duration, by finile created intel- 
igencies in a future everlasting state 
or the eternity to come. Now I con- 
ceive the difficulty principally to arise 
in this way, that when we conceive 
of cternal duration past, we finite the 
idea, if it may be so expressed; we 
conceive of a time past, or distinct 
period of an infinite duration, and 
then apply, reason, or conceive of it, 
as if it were an endless duration. If 
there are difficulties, however, on 
this side of the question, there are 
far greater, and jt should seem insu- 

rable ones, on the supposition that 
God had existed through eternal ages 


witbout creating or giving existence 
to depevdent beings. Can such a sup- 
position consist with the idea of an 





all-perfect, unchaugeable Being, with 
whom there is no variableness, nei- 
ther shadow of change? The same 


‘notives, thércfore, tu create being. 


must have had an existence in the 
Divine Mind from all eternity, which 


bad an existence at the period when 


it may he supposed hie first began to 
create ; it must then be acknowledged 
that, if it is a nevessary couscqucnec, 
and absolutely results from the sup- 
positian that God had always created 
dependent beings, that then some of 
these beings must have existed from 
ali eternity. ‘This would be a mani- 
fest contradiction, or an tmpossibi- 
lity; because all dependent beings, 
as they must receive every thing 
ti ey passess from that Being ov whom 
they depend, so they must receive 
their existence itself from that Being 
on whom they are dependent, and 
consequently ‘must be created or have 
had a beginning ; but if the conclu- 
sion above stated be necessarily con- 
tected with the premises, then, as 
it would involve the greatest absurd- 
ity, the premises cannot be true: on 
the other hand, if the premises be 
true, then these consequences cannot 


possibly result from them. Vv. 
I 
Mr. Unnan, Feb. 1. 


EING much pleased with perus- 

ing a work of Bishop Hall's, in- 
tituled, “Occasional Meditations,” 
printed m 1633, I have transcribed 
one of them as a specimen; and as 
your invaluable Magazine is not con- 
fined to original communications, | 
feel assured you will give it a place. 
The phrasealogy, as well as the 
thoughts, will appear new to many 
of your readers; and the style ef a 
book, writien 176 years ago, may 
be agrecably contrasted with that of 
the present day. G. W. L. 


“ XC, Upon the Crowing of a Cocke. 

“How harsbly did this note sound in 
the eare of Peter; yea, pearced his very 
heart. Many a time had he heard this 
bird; and was no whit moved with, the 
néyse ; now, there was a bird in his bo- 
some that crowed lowder than this ; whose 
shrill. aéeent, conjoined with this, asto- 
nished the guilty Disciple. 

“The wearie labourer, when he is awa- 
kened (pom his sweet sleepe by this naturall 
clocke of the household, is not so angry at 
this troublesome bird, ner so vexed at the 
hearing of that uuseasonable sound, as 
Peter was, when this fowle awakened his 
sleeping conscience, anf calied him toa 

. timely 
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timely repentance. This Cocke did -but 
crow jike others ; ncither made or knew 
any differeuce of this tome, aad the rest ; 
there was a Diviac band that.ardered this 
morning’s pete to be a summons of peni- 
tence; {le that fure-told it bad fore-ap- 
pointed it. ‘ That bird could net but crow 
then; and all flie noyse id the High 
Priest's Hall could not keepe that sound 
fvom Peter’s eare. But, oh Saviour, couldst 
theu find leasure, when thow stoodst at 
the barre of that enjust and cracll judge- 
ment, amidst all inat bloudy cabble ef 
enemics, iw the sense of all the furie, 
and the «xpectation ef thine ewne death, 
to Jistea unto this monitor of Peter's re- 
pentance; aud, upon the hearing of it, to 
cast back thine eyes upon thy denying, 
casing, abjuting Disciple?) © merey 
without measure, and beyond all the pos- 
sibility of our admiration ; to neglect thy- 
gelfe for a sinner, terattend the repent- 
auce of one, when thou wert about to lay 
duwne thy life for all. 

“O Ged, thee ant, still equally meri- 
full. Every cleat sople_is no lesse sleare 
unto thee. Let the soudd of thy faithful 
moniters smite my cars: and Jet the 
beames of thy mercifull eyes wourd my 
heart, so as I may. gve forth and weepe 
*itterly.”* 

Ee 
Mr. Unnas, Janu. 8. 

HE Puiromata’ enquired after, 

vol. LXXVILE p. 922, published 
in 1698, “ The Blessings of Lighty- 
eight; or, a short Nartative of the 
auspicious Protectionof our Reformed 
Protestant Church, under the Number 
of Fight. Witha brief Numerical Col- 
lection of the most miraenlous Ope- 
rations, and mysterious Revelations, 
of Divine Wisdom, inserted m Sacred 
Writ. Together with the most re- 
warkable ( onqdests, Judgments, De- 
liverances, Mutations, and fatal Ca- 
tastrophes, which have happened in 
this British Isle since the Creation ; 
and how they fail ¢by the disposition 
of Divine Providence) under their Di- 
giticeal Numbers. With Divine Poems 
and Meditations. By Thomas Lyster. 
Octogcsimus octarus mirabilia Annus. 
London, printed by J, Matthews, for 
G. Huddleston, at the blackameor's 
Head, near Exeter Exchange, in the 
Strand, 1698,” 12mo4—A good por- 
trait is prefixed, under which is, Tho- 
mas | yster V'hilomath, etat. sue 63, 
of. D. 1698; R. White delin. & eculp. 

The Preface is dated, Duncott, in 
comitut. Salop. Apr. 18, 1695 4 and the 
Volume, which | believe isnow scatce, 
contains a pleasing melange vn serious 
subjects, both in pros® and verse. 


But Lhave now before me a still 
more curious work, by the same aa- 
thor,. intituled, + fragments taken 
out of .a Manuscript pea'd by T. L. 
in the 80th year of ibis ages pea 
in the year 4714,” 8vo; from whiph i 
shall sclect two specimens. 

“A Beyrow or my Ace, May 10, 171 

“When bright Aurora's beames drew 


near, 
And fragrant flowers did appear, 
Atid duskie clouds blowen out of sight, 
i took my pen, and this did write: | 
When that my yeares were twice twe Score, 
And dayes uow just one hundred mere, 
To view my ell of time that’s past, , 
Aud so spend well uty inch at last. 
Dum loguor, hora fugit. 
Thomas Lyerre. 
“Tye Autior’s Act,” Feb. 5, 795-16: 
“Full Nine times Nime my, cyes have 
seca - 
Dame Nature deck the Earth in greens 
And seen it fade in Wintef’s frost,., 
And ali its fragrant beauty Tost; 
So new my Sprmg vf youth is past, 
Aud frosty’ age is come’ at last : 
Phus Time ue’er stayes ; its ‘nimble flight 
Soon ends our dayes at Death's long aight. 
Aitat. 81.” ‘ 

Dr, Lyster is supposed to Have 
diced in 1716.. Hés only daughter, 
Martha, was the wife of Mr. Geerge 
Huddlesion, the Doctor's Bovkseller; 
who in his youth had: been a Choiris- 
ter at Lichfield; and who also had 
an, ovly daughter, who married Mr. 
Green, father of Jehn Green, esq. of 
Croydon, and of Martha liuddlesten 
Green, wile of the Rev. Dr. Joka 
Calder. 

Yours, &e. ALruoyso. 

Mr. Uanan, Jan. 19. 

BEG leave to suggest two hints; 
which, if adopted, may prove 
highly beneficial. 

The first is, that a certain number 
of Hackney Charivts be licensed, in- 
stead of the same number of ‘Hack- 
ney Coaches. This would be a great 
accommodation to one, two, or three 
persons; because Chariots are 
much lighter, and better calculated 
for » than Coaches. . 

The second is, that in case of a 
Fire, a large blanket shouid be pro- 
cured, either from the house which 
is in flames, or another ; which, being 
held by four or more strong men, 
may serve to receive any per-ons 
who have occasion to leap from a 
window, and to break their fall. ~~ 

Yours, &c. J. R. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Unvay, - Feb. 1. 
ROM a regard to your Ma 
» gine, I beg leave to state that 

our extract from the “ Censura Li- 

ia” (EXXVIIL 1186) needs far- 
ther correction. »The Rev.’ Row: 
Lanp Hiit.was not one of the six ex- 
pelled students, 6n whose atcouiit 
Sir Richard Hill-wrote his Piétas 0 x- 
Oniensis.. I am, in perfect ‘récollec- 
tion of the occurrence ; and, in order 
that you may set your readers right, 
Egive you the names of the expelled 
James. Mathews, 
Thomas Jones, 
Jeseph Shipman, 
Benjamin Kay, 
Erasmus Middleton, 
‘Fhomas Grove, 
: Yours, &. A Constanr READER. 

—— 

Mr. Unban, Feb.6. _ 
HAVE but a: short account this 
month to settle with a True Eng- 

lishman ; and it shall be the last. 

He professes to have no eumity to 
the Mason of Westminster Abbey 
Perhaps not. But, if I acquit him 
personally, 1 still say that the malig- 
nity of the party is the same ; for they 
have now carried on their persecu- 
tion for a twelvemonth, in a way that 
no professional man ever experienced. 

Be next declares that Woodstock’s 
coffin still existed, which I had de- 
nied. How does he prove this ?—he 
has a piece of the wood in his possés- 
siov.. Now, the existence of broken 
wood I never denied. ‘Thus the false- 
hood is done away, but the equivoca- 
tion remains. 

But, Sir, he possesses not only 
wood, but lead. What, the TrueEng- 
lishman, who. would have called it 
sacrilege in another. person to have 
touched a shred; did he. carry off 
clandestinely these articles, to be ex- 
hibited to his friends? , 

_ Alas, Sir, it is a disease, common 
to the.Fraternity ; for what would be 
robbery or sacrilege in another peg 
don; with them is only smugging a 


All of St. Ed- 
mund Hall, 


curiosity. 1 remember well that one . 


of the gentlenien who was most stre- 
nuous in promoting the intrusion into 


the tomb of Edward the First, was - 


forced to disgorge a large: proportion 
of the.beads which he had purloined 
from the Royal Corpse. He boasted 
afterwards to his friends, that he‘had 
secreted as many as would answer his 


«6 


pu ~ After all, I am ready to 
confess that the removing a piece of 
lead or wood is a trifle unworthy of 
notice, had it been the act of an in- 
different Berqons but in regard to the 
True Englishman, upon his own prin- 
ciples, it was sacrilege. — 

I have only one more concern te 
arrange with my Correspondent. He 
asserts that the Royal Assent was ob- 
tained previous to the opening the 
tomb of Edward the First; but, ac: 
cordiig to my information at the 
time, and which I had from the first 
authority, the fact was diréctly the 
reverse. Here, Sir, the intentional 
falsehood is done away, but the ig: 
norance remains. 

AN oLp CoRRESPONDENT. 
a 

_ Mr.Unean,. Birmingham, Jan. 13. 

HE Church of Little Horsted, co, 

Sussex (Pl. If. fig. 1) is situate 
on a pleasant emmience, between 
Uckfield and Lewes, being two miles 
from ‘the former, and six miles from 
the latter place. It consis}s of a 
Nave and Chancel; with a square 
Tower containing three bells. The 
Belfry is open tg the Church, and 
has a large window, A pointed arch 
leads into the Chancel, where there 
is a neat mural monument : 


Anthony. Nott, esq. 
Patron of this Rectory. 
,. and Lord of the Manor, 
- who dyed in the faith of Christ, 
the 27th of June, 1791, in his.86th year, 
being born 2ist June, 1705. 

He matried 13th April, 1732, 
Prudence Warden, great neice of 
Charles Sergison, esq. of Crckfield-place, 
in this county, for whom a monument 
is ¢rected in that Church ; 
she dyed 27th Nov. 1786, in her 74th year, 
and is here interred. 

Mrs. Julia Nott, obiit 

«+: March 1793. 
Let your lingering pain 
. Be your everlasting gain. 

On the floor of the Chancel is an 
antient slab, engraven with a cross 
fleurie on*three grices, and ah in- 
scription round - its ‘edges, but too 
much obliterated to be read *. ° 





* The :Editor of ‘the Topographical 
Miscellanies (4to, Lond: 1792) p. 55, 


‘says, “the sg ung anes, .be guessed to 
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The following inscriptions are on 
slabs in the Nave: , 
In memory 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Ilay, - 
relict of an 
anticat family 
resident 
in this parish. 
Here lyeth interr’d 
Mary the wife of 
Richard Hill, of this parish, 
who died m chiidbed, 
was buried March ye 20, 1744, 
aged 37 years. 
And with her their infant 
named Elizabetn. 
And also Richard their son, 
buried 8th of July, 1735, 
aged two years. 
Here lyeth interred 
the body of William Hill, late of Steyn- 
ing, in this county, apothecary and sur- 
geon, Who marryed Mary eldest daugh- 
ter of Richard Hay, esq. of Battell, im 
the same county. Obt, May 15, 1738. 
#tat. 51. ; 
A gentleman highly esteemed in his 
Profession ; 
greatly beloved in his neighbourhood ;’ 
an indulgent husband ; 
generous relation ; ’ 

and ingenious and pleasant companion ; 

in his life honest, at his death penitent. 

Do not imitate, but exceed.—Amen. 

Here also lyeth y¢ body of Mary Hill, 

relict of the said gentleman. 

She dyed Feb. ye 15th, 1730, aged 44. 
Her death was constantly prepared for by 
the religious duties of a Christian conver- 
sation. Her piety was exemplary ; her 
faith well-grounded 5; ber charity sincere ; 

and ber hope eternal. 

The Pulpit is of oak, and the pan- 
nels curiously carved, with the Prince 
of Wales's Plone and Motto, Ich 
Dien, in two of them. On its door 
is the inscription represcuted fig. 2, 
the date of which is evidently 1634 
(the latter figure being stricily the 
half of an angular eight) though in 
‘Topographical Miscellanies’ it is stated 
to be 1683. The Font is of stone, 
fig. 3, with G. 5. 1.8. 1666, embossed 
on it, the other compartmeats being 
filled with ornaments. 

The following is inscribed on a 
stone in the church-yard, near the 
North wall of the Chancel : 

Here resteth the body of Charity wife 
of John Davies, minister of this parish. 
She lived 73 years, and dyed y¢ 1 ith day 
of January, 1729. Blessed are the dead 
Which die in the Lord. 


Greur. Mac. February, 1809. 


3 


Little orsted and Albourn Churches, Sussex. 
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Mr. Davies became Rector of Little 
Horsted at the beginning of the year 
1686, aud was buried. 2d April 1741, 
having, consequently, held the living 
Jifty-five years. His daughter Lydia 
was married to Thomas Hamper, of 
Hurst-per-point, from whom Mr. Ur- 
ban’s present correspondent is de- 
cenddl. The Rectory stands in the 
King’s Books, under D. Pevensey, 
in the Archdeaconry of Lewes and 
Diocese of Chichester, at 2.7, Yearly 
Tenths 14s. Episcopal Proxies 1s. 
Synods Is. 6d. Archidiac. Proxies, 
3s. 4d. Jo. Hay, esq. Patron in 1685 ; 
Anthony Nott, esq. in 1760—1784. 
Rev. Anthony Nott is the present 
Rector. . 

ALzourn, co. Sussex, is the adjoin- 
ing parish on the West to Hurst-per- 
point (see vol LXXVI. p: 897.) The 
Church, fig. 4, consists ef a Nave 
and Chancel, divided by @ Saxon 
arch with zigzag mouldings. A small 
turret contains two bells. In the mid- 
dle of the Nave isa slab, robbed of 
its brasses. The Font is octagonal 
and quite plain. The following in- 
scription is on a slab in the Chancel : 


M. S. 

Here lye interred the remains of the 
Rev. Mr. Benjamin Hoffman, M. A. late 
Rector of this parish and of Woodmancot ; 
who, haveing faithfully discharged his 
ministry, went to receive the reward of 
his labours. He took to wife Anne ye 
daughter of the Rew’d Mr. Robert Blith- 
man, M.A. Rector of Eversleigh, in 
Hampshire, by whom he had issue three 
sovs, Brandon, Benjamin, and Robert ; 
and one daughter, Anne. He departed 
this Jife April 17, A. D. 1711, and, with 
his eldest son, lies buried here. 

‘Etat. suze 59. 


Arms.—Quarterly, Ist and 4th, on 
a chevron between three roses, stalked 
and leaved, as many pelletts: 2d 
and Sd, on a bend three horseshoes. 
Over ail on an eseutcheon of pretence : 
on a fesse between three bears salient, 
collared, as many fleurs-de-lis. 

The Church is dedicated to St. Bar- 
tholomew; and the Rectory stands 
in the King’s Books, under D. Lewes 
in the Archdeaconry of Lewes and 
Diocese of Chichester, at £7. 14s. 2d. 
Yearly Tenths 15s. 5d. Archidiac, 
Proxies, 3s. 4d. Episc.Synods, le. 6d. 
Proxies, Is. Id. Sir Hobert Fagg, 
bart, was Patron 1719; Elizabeth 
Goring, widow, 1777. -The present 

Patron 
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Patron is Charles Goring, of Wiston, 
esq.; and the present Rector, Rev. 
Charles Bridger, M. A. 
Yours, &c. Wurorram Hanrenr. 
— 


Nullius addictus jurare in verba Magistri. 


“Mr. Uneasy, Feb. 2. 

AM in the habit of judging of men 
I by their measures, and not of 
measures by the party to which the 
men who propose them are inclined. 
I canvot, therefore, help allowing, 
that many of the eulogiums which 
Dean Swift bestowed upon what was 
called the Tory Administration, in 
Queen Anne’s days, were well founded, 
Among all theiremeritorious deeds, 
however, no one appears deserving 
of higher applause, than’ the act car- 
ried by them in Parliament, to build 
Fifty new Churches ia London and 
Westminster. The above-mentioned 
Author observes, in his 42d Examiner: 

“It appears by the Address of the 
Commons to her Majesty on this occasion 
(wherein they discovered a true spirit of 
Religion) that applying the money granted 
to accomplish so excellent a design would, 
in their opinion, be the most effectual 
way of carrying on the War ; that it would, 
to use their own words, be a means of 
drawing down blessings on her Majesty's 
undertakings, as it adds to the number of 
those places where the prayers of her de- 
vout and faithful subjects will be daily of- 
fered up to Ged, for the prosperity of Ler 
Goverament at home, amd the suecess of 
her arms abroad.” 


I need not observe that our situation 
as a people is at the present moment 
most critical ; that we have an Enemy 
to contend with, under whose arts or 
arms all the Nations on the Continent 
have sunk ; that if any thing preserves 
us from his.crucl domination, it must 
be the protection of Providence ; that 
nothing will have so effectual a ten- 
dency to gain the interposition of 
Omnipotence in our favour, as the 
diffusion of the vital spirit of Christi- 
anity throughout the land; but that 
the deficiency of pious edifices be- 
longing to the Church established in 
these Realms is most obvious. 

The ‘Dean goes on to remark : 

“The Romans, upon a great victory, 
or escape from public danger, frequently 
vuilt a temple in-honour of some god, to 
»whose peculiar favour they imputed their 
success or delivery ; and sometimes the 
General did the ,like at his own expence, 
to acquit himself of some pious vow. he 





had made. How little of any thing re- 
sembling this hath been dene by us after 
all our victories! And perhaps for that 
reason, among others, they have turned 
to so little account. But what could we 


: expect? We acted all along as if we be- 


hieved nothing of Ged and his Providence,” 

The Dean computed that Filly 
Churches might be “ built, at a me- 
dium, for six thousand pounds each, 
aud thus the care ef above two hun- 
dred thousand, souls. provided for.” 

I do not quote any of his allusions 
to the splendid Palace conferred on 
the Duke of Marlborough. They 
discover more of the zealous or en- 
vious partisan, than the good citizen. 
L believe, however, many old-fa- 
shioned people will agree with me, 
that if the money expended on the 
decoration and improvement of seve- 
ral parts of Westminster had been 
applied to the construction ef religi- 
ous edifices, in parishes where nine 
tenths of the inhabitants have no op- 
portunity of assembling together for 
the purpose of Divme Worship from 
the want of Churches, the glory of 
God and the good of men’s souls would 
have been more effectually consulted ; 
and we should have had the greater 
probability of engaging Him that is 
mighty to save, im our behalf. Six 
thousand pounds would indeed be by 
no means ne to the erection of 
a Chureh in the present times. The 
opulexce of the Country has, how- 
ever, most amazingly mereased ; and 
the above-specified sum was as consi- 
derable a century ago, as many times 
is amount are in our days. 


“Sir William Petty,” continues the 
Dean, “tells us that, about five years 
after the’ Restoration, the parishes were 
even then so unequally divided, that some 
were 200 times larger than others. Since 
that tine, these tracts of land built into 
streets have genera!ly continued of the 
Same par:sh to which they belonged while 
they lay in fields: so that the care ef 
above thirty thousand souls hath often 
been committed to. une Minister, whose 
Chutch would not contain a thirtieth part 
of his flock.” 


If these assertions were founded on 
truth when they were made, surely 
they have lost nothing of their ve- 
rity ‘or importance at the existing 
moment. How many plets of ground 
do you, every year, see covered with 
new buildings in ail parts of the envi- 
rons.of the Metropolis! When'does 

a single 
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a single Church raise its head to ac- 
commodate the dwellers in these no- 
vel habitations? Surely circumstances 
imperiously call upon our Rulers to 
take the case into serious considera- 
tion; as they value the maintenance 
of our Established Charch$ as they 
would prevent religious feuds and di- 
visions; and as they would recom- 
mend the Nation to the Divine pro- 
tection. 

Additional Churches are not less 
indispensably necessary at the pre- 
sent crisis, than they were an hundred 
years ago. “Some few of the pa- 
rishes,” the Dean farther tells us, 
“have been divided; m others cha- 
pels of ease erected, where a preacher 
is maintained by public contribution.” 
A division of our immensely-large pa- 
rishes, containing from sixty totwenty 
thousand souls, has become a matter 
not only of essential importance ; but 
also of absolute necessity, ‘in order to 
ward off the mest serious evils. 

It is frequently said, what right 
have you to interfere with private 
property? Eenefices are often in the 
cift of individuals, and ineumbents 
have an indisputable claim to the ac- 


cumulating emoluments of their in- 


creasing parishes. If living’ are 
merely so much property of Patrons, 
and so much income of. incumbents, 
and the religious instruction of the 
people is solely an adventitious appen- 
dage attached te them, and not a 
prime object of regard; then in- 
deed such observations are undnswer- 
able. fut if tithes, rates, fees, &c. 
are expressly intended to make pro- 
vision for a certain description of 
men, whose high office, bounden 
duty, and incontrovertible obligation 
it is, to feed and edify the flocks, in 
a spiritual sense, committed to their 
charge, then the glory ef God, and 
the salvation of men’s souls, become 
matters of most serious considera- 
tion; and the more these glorious 
ends cati be promoted, the more will 
the intention of setting apart a cer- 
tain order of men for the Ministry, 
and allotting to them certain revenues, 
be maigered. We are assured also, 
that the greater good will accrue to 
the publick. 

it is not necessary, in order to dif- 
fuse Christian principles and Christian 
practice throughout the kingdom, 
that one man should receive the Eas- 
ter offerings, &c. of sixty thousand 


415 


parishioners; but it is beyond all 
doubt necessary, that sixty thousand 
souls should have the bread of life 
dispensed to them: and how can one 
Clergyman be equal to this important 
purpose? Is it less consistent with 
the rules of equity, that £2000. a 
year should be received by one man, 
for undertaking various duties that 
he is by no means able to discharge ; 
or that that income should be divided 
among three or more, who will be 
in some measure equal to the per- 


-formance of their momentous fanc- 


tions? It is also said, that Chapels 
of Ease supply thé place of Parish 
Churches. But what are they in ge- 
neral, as at present conducted, but 
gainful speculations and monopolies 
of devotion, provided for the wealthy, 
who can and will pay handsomely for 
their seats, with the exclusion of the 

poor and middle ranks in society ? 
The Dean also lamented that, from 
the Ministers of these een of wor- 
ship depending upen the good-liking 
of their congregations, they were 
afraid to attack the vices of their 
auditors ; to cry aloud, and spare not, 
as St. Paul did in the instance of Felix 
and Drusilla. The case is precisely 
the same at this moment. To please 
the pew-renters, whose tastes must 
be consulted or success is unattain- 
able, a popular Preacher, that is, one 
who will rather attempt to affect the 
passions, than inform the minds, to 
gratify the ear with dulcet sounds, 
than to amend the heart with the 
sword of the Spirit, is selected. | 
have heard the question asked, “ How 
did you like the Sermon this morn- 
ing? how were you entertained ?”" 
The Prayers are thought to be of 
— subordinate consideration, as 
well as the persons who read them, 
in these places of fashionable resort. 
The frequenters of them do not re- 
collect, that to address the Almighty 
Governor of the Universe, to pray 
for the Mediation of his only Son, to 
implore the sanctifying influence of 
the Holy Ghost, to supplicate par- 
don for our sins, to intercede for our 
fellow mortals inflicted with disease, 
or involved in misery or distress, and 
to render honour to the Creator for 
blessings received, demand all the at- 
tention, all the reverence, all the ve- 
neration, mortals can bestow on any 
the most holy, most awful, and most 
sublime subject. Let it be remem- 
bered 
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bered that our blessed Lord calls the 
Temple * the House of Prayer for all 
people ;” that the Sermon is useful, 
to make men know, and animate them 
to, the discharge of their duty; but 
Prayer is their duty itself: and to be 
for ever hearing what we ought to 
do, but never reducing their know- 
ledge into practice, will be of no kind 
of service to us. 

The Dean farther observes : 

“This defect (the want of Churches) 
hath made schism a sort of necessary evil ; 
there being at least three hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants in this Town, whom tlie 
Churches would sot be able to contain, 
if the people were ever so well disposed ; 
and in a City not overstocked with zeal, 
the only way to preserve any degree of 
Religion, is to make all atvendance upon 
the duties of it as easy and cheap as pos- 
sible; whereas, on the contrary, in the 
larger parishes, the press is so great, and 
the pew-keepers tax so exorbitant, that 
those who love to save trouble and mo- 
ney, either stay at home, cr retire to Con- 
venticles. | believe there are few examples 
in any Christian country of so great a 
neglect of Keligion, and the Dissenting 
Teachers have made their adyantage 
Jargely by it.” 

If schista was a neeessary cyil in 
the witty Dean’s days ; it is in a much 
greater degree so at present. In six 
parishes, conaining twe hundred thou- 
sand souls, the Bishop of Lxetcr found, 
after a careful ex mination, that 
there was accommodation for a tenth 
part of that number only. Had the 
worthy Prelate extended his obserya- 
tious and enquiries to many other dis- 
tricts in the environs of the Metropo- 
lis, he would have ascertained that 
the deficiency is general, and by uo 
means confined to Mary-le-bone, Pan- 
eras, &c. Add to this consideration, 
the fact that the accommodation in 
our Churches aud Chapels, scanty. as 
it is at best, is chiefly intended for 
the more opulent ranks in life; and 
that the ailes.im parish churches are 
the sule and only places, to which 
the labouring poor, the more numer- 
ous class in society, can betake them- 
selves, to hear the word of God, and 
join in the public devotions.. Of the 
exactions of pew-keepers | kuow little : 
but the extrayagant demands of the 
proprietors of Chapels of Ease com- 
pel, to my certain knowledge, many 
no way inclined fo fanaticism or en- 
thusiasm, and well affected to our 
heciesiastical Establishment, to have 


recourse to Methodist meetings ; be- 
cause they cannot afford the levies 
demanded for seats, Many also, from 
the same reason, have been discou- 
raged from attending in the House of 
God ; and, witirtheir families, includ. 
ing children and domestics, become 
totally regardless of the duties of the 
Sabbath, and liye to all appearance 


- without God in the world, without 


any sense of his power and providence, 
and the necessity of rendering the ho- 
nour due unio his holy name.- The 
Calvinists are at this moment profit. 
ing our remissness. Whilst our 
pew-doors are locked against the 
stranger, theirs fly open-to receive 
the casual visitant of their Conventi- 
cles, They hail each fresh convert 
to their doctrines with rapture; and 
provide for his comfort and conveni- 
ence, during the hours of their as. 
sembling together, on very reason. 
able terms. — 

If it be said that the habit of neg- 
lecting the worship of Almighty God 
has becowe inveterate; and, though 
the want of room in the Sanctuary 
was the original of this much-to-e-la- 
mented evil; yet that the removal of 
the canse would not obviate the ef- 
fect ; and thai they who have accus, 
tomed themselves to hear the wild 
reveries of visionary enthusiasts are 
so wedded to their strange notions, 
that there is no hope ot reclaiming 
them to more sober and rational ideas 
of Religion: yetict the experiment be 
made; 1t may. repress the extension 
of the evil, it may do good, it can 
do no harm. Besides, we are now 
bestowing a regard to the pious edu- 
cation of the children of the indigent, 
which was never paid to them before ; 
and it may be reasonably hoped, that 
the ohjects and the offspring of. our 
charitable instructions will im future 
be attached to the doctrine and dis- 
cipline of our Established Church, 
and have the desire t6 be present at 
her devotious. But, in the present 
paucity of religious foundations, how 
are they to gratify that desire? In 
West-street Chapel, in James's and 
St. George’s Churches, where seats 
or benches are provided for the poor, 
a numerous attendance of that class 
of the community is observable ; and 
the presumption is, that the case 
would be in a great measure the same 
in other places of worship, were equal 
care taken of their ocremenenatiee 
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it is reported that a large Methodist 
Meeting is beiug erected openste 
Lambeth Palace, and another. of 
equal size in the shamefully-neglected 
parish of Mary-le-bone, which, though 
the most opulent of all the parishes 
in the Metropolis, has the, smallest, 
Jeast commodious, and most insigni- 
ficant Church attached to it. I have 
also heard that two new Churehes are 
immediately to be built in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kennington. May the 
example be imitated, and our present 
disregard to piety and the interests of 
our Keclesiastical Establishment for 
ever done away! It is often said, the 
best way of treating the Methodists is 
to let them entirely alone, and the 
ignis futuus which they have excited 
will die away of itself. Let them en- 
tirely alone, as far as virulence, vio- 
lent opposition, and the application 
of abusive. epithets, are concerned ; 
but do give.the people a choice of 
what doctrines they will hear; and let 
not. the present necessity remain, of 
either resorting to Conyenticles, or 
of not being present at any place of 


public worship. This subject has been 
very ably handled im an anonymous 
publication, 


intituled, ‘“ Free .and 
important Thoughts *,” and in several 
others; but much it is to be lamented 
that there seems a listless indifference 
about the matter generally prevalent. 
Prevention is seldom regarded. Bad 
consequences must happen and be felt 
before a remedy is sought for. 

I have troubled you, Mr. Urban, 
with a very long epistle; but, believe 
me, I am actuated by no other motive 
thaa a desire to promote true Reli- 
gion in our land, and prevent the 
growth of strange and infatuated no- 
tious, which have no counecxion with 
reason er Scripture, and are little 
caleulated to produce beveficial ef- 
fects. With many thanks for your 
insertion of my occasional commun)- 
cations, | am, Yours, &c. Crericvs. 

a 
THE PROJECTOR. .No. XCIII. 
“« Mortals, whose pleasures are their only 
care, [are ; 
First wish to be impos’d on, and then 
And, lest the fulsome artifice should fail, 
Themselves will bide its coarseness with a 
veil.” Cowper. 
Mr. Prosector, 
HOPE'I do not very much deviate 
from the purpose of your Paper 
* pec ourJdast, p. 21. Lvit. 
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‘ 


‘in requesting that you will now and 


then bestow a little attention on 
words as well as things, and give us 
some rules for speaking as well as 
thinking on certain subjects. My 
reason for making this request is, 
that, in my humble opinion, we are 
too muth influeaced by words, and 
that, in many cases, we can produce 
no better arguments in favour of our 
actions, than the repetition of certain 
words, to which we can with great 
difficulty. affix any meaning, and 
which seem to have lost their origi« 
nal and obvious meaning, without 
being able to find another. 

Among these | might fairly instance 
the word honeur, which has at least 
as many meanings as letters, and 
which, with all these meanings, has 
departed so widely from its original 
sense, that it is as often used with a 
bad as with a good intcat, and is con- 
sequently as often productive of mis- 
chief as of good. it must, for exam- 
ple, have undergone some strange 
changes in its progress through the 
warld, when we find that it inclines a 
man to be exceedingly punciual in 
satisfying a sharper, while he is equally 
pertinacious in ruining a tradesman ; 
and when we find that a man’s hio- 
nour makes him very nice as to his 
own feelings with his sex, while. he 
can without the least. compunction 
insult the feelings and destroy the re- 
putation of a helpless female. 

If, amidst ihis confusion of: mean- 
ings, we pause a little to enquire 
what Honour was, and what it is, to 


“whom shall we apply? But my im- 


mediate purpose is not so much to 
direct your attention to this unfortu- 
nate word, which has often been han- 
died by your predecessors, as to hint 
that if, instead of honour, we were 
to substitute shame, we should ap- 
proach a little nearer to that imagi- 
nary something which creates cox- 
coutbs and quarrels. Yet, even with 
these helps, we shall perhaps. be 
obliged at last to confess that -we 
have only exchanged one series of in- 
consistercies for another. If we al- 
low that a nice sense of shame is one 
of the criteria of a manly spirit, how 
shall we seconcile this with the well- 
known fact, that no men take more 
pains to expose themselves to ridicule 
than some of those very gentlemen 
who aflect to dread nothing sv much 
asshame. If this were not the case, 

, how 
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how comcs it that one of the most 
distinguishing features of their cha- 
racter.is, to become the dupes of siar- 
pers and strumpets; sharpers with- 
out a grain of understanding to re- 
cominend their company, and strum- 
pets without the least disguise to con- 
eeal their avarice and prodigality? 
Those who are so execedingly afraid 
of ridicule, one might suppose, would 
of all other men be the most careful 
of doing any thing to merit it; but, 
in proportion to the high tone of 
their pretensions to sense, honour, or 
whatever else they please to call it, is 
their propensity to become the easy 
dupes of the most inartful impostors. 
ut, Mr. Prosector, my imme- 
diate purpose was, to suggest to your 
consideration the confusion lately in- 
troduced in our use, or rather abuse, 
of the words fumous, celebrated, and 
eminent, and notorious, which we 
seein to consider as synonymous, and 
apply indiscriminately to all persons 
who become, by whatever means, the 
subject of public conversation or 
writing. One consequence of this is, 
that our eminent men are sometimes 
such as occur in the Biographia Bri- 
tannica, sometimes such as are only 
to be found in the Newgate Calendar ; 
and sometimes an intermediate sct, 
who have not merit stilicient to de- 
serve the honourable notice of the 
distinguishing Biegrapher, nor crime 
enough to be reeorded by the Re- 
verend Ordinary. Besides the fre- 
quent occurrence of Mr. Bacsuot, a 
Jemous highwayman, and of Mr. 
Tricxum, a celebrated sharper, if 
we look back to our newspaper obi- 
tuaries for a long series of years, we 
shall find hundreds of worthy citizens 
who died eminent taylors, eminent 
shoenrakers, and eminent bricklayers. 
Now, Sir, | have so much respect 
for an honest tradesman who has ac- 
quired riches by the fair progress of 
his labours, and who has educated 
and raised bis family to a degree of 
consideration to which his ancestors 
were not entitled, that 1 should be 
very averse to deprive his monument 
of this honourable epithet, or his sur- 
vivors of the harmless vanity of read- 
ng in a newspaper how em-nent their 
relation died, if it were. not for one 
little circumstance that seems to have 
escaped their attention, but which 
will readily occur to men like you, 
Mr. Prosecror. ‘The circumstance 


[Feb. 


to which I allude is neither more nor 
Jess than the poverty of our language. 
At a time, Sir, wheo it is universally 
allowed that we want werds to ex- 
press the characters of the Enzlish 
W orthies who have been distinguished 
for wisdom, bravery, and virtue, we 
certainly ought to be a little more 
economical in the use of the few 
words we have. What i¢ the conse- 
quence of our misapplied prodigality, 
but that, when we on a really emi- 
nent character to celebrate, we either 
must do it in words already bestowed 
on the most insigaificant of mankind, 
and sometimes on the most werthicss ; 
or we must have recourse to a sort of 
inflated style, ending in bombast and 
nonsense, which degrades the virtue 
to which it is applied, and destroys 
that simplicity which ought to prevail 
ii monumental and historical pane- 
gyric. 

It may, at first sight, appear a flat- 
tering circumstance, and’ produce no 
lite envy among our rivals on the 
Continent, that Great Britain abounds 
so much in fame, eminence, and ce- 
lebrity, that she is euabled to bestow 
these articles in the most wanton pro- 
fusion upon her imhabitants, But, 
on the other hand, a little reflection 
must convince us that this plenty is 
more apparent than real ; and that, by 
an indiscriminate distribution of the 
articles, we have injured their value, 
or altered their nature, In soe lan- 
guages a different meaning is affixed 
to the same words by means of ac- 
cents or points; and it were to be 
wished that ours had some marks by 
which a fainous General might be dis 
tinguished from a famous Highway- 
man, or a famous Prelate from a fa- 
mous Pickpockct. For want of such 
distinctive marks, our funeral cele- 
brations and eminent praises follow 
with as much state the body of the 


Samous deceased, whether it is to be 


conveyed to Westminster Abbey or 
to Surgeons’ Hall; and our historical 
unnals speak with equal rapiure of 
the famous battle on the heights of 
Corunna, and the famous boxing- 
match on Epsom Downs. A Moore 
and a Baird may be the champions of 
England; bet it is a sad thing that 
they must share that Lonour with a 
Crib or a Belcher; and that na more 
elevated language can be tonferred 
on those who gratified the hopes ot 
the Nation, than upon those who have 

ful filled 
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fulfilled the wishes of the pick pockets; 
upon those who beat their enemies, 
than upon those who rob their friends. 

But, Sir, while | regret this misap- 
plication of words that ought to be 
consecrated toe the use of whatever is 
truly hervic, great, and virtuous, it 
js some consolation that a new word 
has lately made its appearance, which 
promises, if properly applied, to re- 
store matters to their pristine regula- 
rity and consistency. Ashamed of 
being thought to court fame, cele- 
brity, or eminence, because perhaps 
conscious that the use of such words 
may be applied for the purposes of 
ridicule, we have some characters 
who aspire to what they call, and, 
for once, call very properly, noto- 
riety. 1 know not where they found 
this word, which has not been in com- 
mon use for many years, if it ever 
was; but certainly nothing more ap- 
propriated to them and tie objects 
of their ambition can well be em- 
ployed. The ladies and gentlemen, 
however, who are desirous of oblain- 
ing notoriety, whether by an expo- 
sure of their gallantries, their prodi- 
gality, their entertainments, their 
horses, carriages, debts, or other 
means leading to the same happy end, 
must excuse us, if we insist that, while 
they pride themselves in the substan- 
tive, they will also condescend to per- 
mit a free use of the adjective. We 
shall then distinctly know what is 
meant by a nolorieus character, in- 
stead of perplexing ourselves, ard con- 
founding good aud bad, by a promis- 
cuous use of famous, eminent, or ce- 
lebrated. Our great Lexicographer 
affords a definition very bappily ap- 
plicable : A otorious, he says, means 
“publicly known; evident to the 
world; apparent; not hidden. It is 
commonty used of things known to 
their disadvantage.” ‘Those who seek 
notoriety in the world of chance and 
ones, must be sensible that this 
efinition affords a very correct no- 
tion of their peculiar ambition, and 
of the means they practise to gratify 
it, while it cautiously excludes any 
improper use of words that ought to 
be reserved for more rational pur- 
suits. Those ladies and gentlemen, 
therefore, who have lately flattered 
themselves that by their intrigues aud 
their assignations, their constant ap- 
plication to hazard, their contempt of 
the laws of their country, aud of all 
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domestic comforts and virtues, ‘they 
have become famous, must now be 
told that they are only notorious. 
And, although such pursuits are most 
eagerly followed by certain ladies, 
who, having no characters left, and 
noe more of their sex than the outward 
appearance, flatter themselves that 
they will be recorded as the fumous 
Lady » or the celebrated Mrs. 
——-; 1 hope, as they have no deli- 
cacy in the use of the means, they 
will, not object to having attained, 
that great end, the reputation of be- 
coming publicly nelorious. One fair- 
one, at least, who has lately asto- 
nished a crowded assembly by the 
shyuess of her humility and diffideace, 
as much as by her wonderful adher- 
ence to veracity, will surely not re- 
fuse to exchange the vulgar word fa- 
mous, which she has so long shared 
with persous of her own description, 
for that ef noteriows. And, although 
she must lament that our language 
does not admit of comparison, like 
the Latin, in which case her henour 
woulkl have been superlative, yet it 
must be some consolation to her, as 
well as to the publick, that a word 
may be found, which recalls every 
idea suitable to the “ birth, paren- 
tage, and education, life, character, 
and behaviour,” of a woman of genu- 
ime notoriety. I am, Sir, 
Yours, &c. 
; A Constant Reaper. 
My Correspondent’s objections to 
the abuse of words are not perha,- 
new; but they are not upon that ac- 
count the less worthy of our atten- 
tion, because the representation’ 
which have been made on this sub- 
ject do not appear as yet to have an- 
swered their purpose. While we con- 
ratulate ourselves on the refined pe- 
Fish given to our language by the 
growing taste of our age, it may be 
worth while to consider whether we 
are not in some danger of refining 
our language to a dangerous excess, 
and of entirely banishing the usé of 
what was formerly called plein Eng- 
lish. My Correspondent bas instanced 
some cases in which this specious re- 
finement prevails; and perhaps would 
not have greatly erred, if- he had at- 
tributed it partly to a degree of po- 
liteuess improperly employed on un- 
worthy objects, and partly to a sort 
of fellow-feeling with crimes and fol- 
lies in which we may be —'s 
t 
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It is certain that some e¢rimes, by 
which the peace of society is emi- 
neutly endangered, are usually ex- 


- pressed in such gentle and delicate 


terms, terms so remote from their 
atrocity, that we might in time be at 
a loss to know what proper name be- 
longs to them, if we did not find it 
sometimes expressed pretty freely in 
our Courts of Justice, or did not hear 
Ht repeated every Sunday from that 
very antient and perspicuous body 
of laws, called the Ten Command- 
ments. Owing to this very gentle 
amd polite -language, one who does 
not know the world, and seldom 
speaks its language, is surprised to 
bear how many 4nstances of theft arc 
harmless tricks, or necessary accom- 
modations; how. frequently adultery 
is only a four pas, and murder an affair 
efhonour. Y ct politeness isan accom- 
plishment of a nature so captivating, 
that perhaps it will not be easy to re- 
store words to their proper meanings, 
or to.give every thing its right name, 
unless we can prevail upon those who 
are afraid to express a crime to be- 
come equally afraid to commit it. It 
is to little purpose that we grow nice 
in words, in proportion as we become 
gross in facts; and it is certain that 
whatever softenings and refinements 
we may bestow on Vice and Folly on 
purpose to hide them from ourselves, 
or to recommend them to others, they 
are very apt to regain their right 
names when it is too late either for 
shame or peniteuce. 


Mr. Urpan, Bath, Jan. 18. 
HE death of the late Dr. Beddves, 

has, within a pretty considera- 

ble circle, been the subject of much 
regret; for certainly his connexions, 
philosophical, political, and medical, 
‘were not confined to very narrow li- 
mits. But, however extensive his ac- 
= may have been, 1 much 
oubt whether the sorrow expressed 
for his loss be universally sincere ; 
and, either affected or otherwise, I 
qm sure’it is unmerited. 1 do not 
mean, on any account, to call the in- 
genuity of Beddoes in question. ! al- 
w that he was a man of very lively 
an of highly respectable talents ; 
ut he was of that school, the -doc- 
trines of which have operated, with 
poisonous influence, on the great 
mass of society. ' 
‘That his philosophical speculations 
had a direct tendency to Atheism, is 
well known. If 1 am not inisinformed 


he never scrupled to avow his con- 
tempt for Christianity; and some- 
times bade defianee to ali decency in 
ridiculing what has been compli- 
mented with the name of “ pure 7he- 
ism.” In short, he was a disciple of 
Darwin ; whose ‘Temple of Nature” 
is more glaringly Atheistical than 
even the poem of Lucretius, de ne- 
turd rerum. 

Of his political opinions, his publi- 
cations speak with **suflicient ener- 
gy”—I shall say, tmpudence. But 
his politicks are before the publick ; 
and of them let the publick judge. 

In regard-to Meptrerne, he was 
such a theorist, that it isa question 
at this moment with some of his. ad- 
mirers, whether on the whole he has 
done more good or harm as a Physi- 
cian?—In my mind, there is no room 
for hesitation on the subject. After 
many around him had, probably, suf- 
fered, he at length fell himself a vic- 
tim to experiments. Here, however, 
no moral censure can attach te Dr. 
Beddoes. We impeach his'judgmeut 
ouly—which had no time for cool 
deliberation—which was enfeebled, 
and lost its power of action, amidst 
the continual fervours of fanciful dis- 
covery. There seems something like 
what the common people call a judg- 
ment, in the dissolution of this great 
Empiric of Bristol. He died of expe- 
riments tried upon himself, to tell 
the world with an awful voice of ad- 
monition, that they who thus over- 
step the bounds of medical practice, 
ought to be regarded with distrust. 
And may we not add, Mr. Urban, 
that, having seen the fallacy and the 
folly of his medical notions in him- 
self and others so indispulably 
PROVED, even Candour herself would 
trace up his other hypotheses, espe- 
cially his -Atheistical system, to the 
same source of error, an imagination 
guided only by vanity? _ Amicus. 

EE 

Mr. Unean, Aensington, Feb. 13. 
S lL have just gone to press with 
my new. edition of Ames’s Ty- 
pographical Antiquities by Herbert, 
} should be glad to know, through 
the medium of your Magazine, who 
is in possession of the Plates of the 
work, with the exception pf the Por- 

traits of the Printers, which are ¢ 

for nothing. If the owner of them 
be disposed to part with them op rea- 
sonable terms, be yill find. purchaser 

in Yours, &c. T. F. —, 
r. 
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In.ustRATIONS oF Horactk. 
Boox II. ‘Errsrac Il. 
To Jutivs Fiorvs. 
[In continuation from our last.) 


Sciticet ut possem curvo dignoscere 
rectum.] That is, says M. Dacier, 
“ there I learnt geometry.” It may 
very well be: but Horace, while he 
wrote this, was thinking as little of 
Euclid, as of the hydra of Lerna. 

Verba lyre motura sonum connee~ 
tere digner?| Baxter here again de- 
scries the satire in the wrong place. 
Horace, he thinks, has a fling by the 
way at the wmbratiles studiosos, the 
dunces who from pure study and eru- 
dition are absolutely fit for nothing in 
human society. But even if it were 
so, the matter is not at all mended; 
and the question still remaims: how 
comes the ingenium sibi quod vacuas 
desumpsit Athenas, &c. here? How 
does this passage connect itself with 
the context before and after? Even 
in Sanadon’s and Batteux’s translation 
the want of connection is evident, and 
the period stands there, as if it had 
been inserted by mere’ accident. I 
humbly hope to be able to solve the 
difficulty. What Horace means to 
say is this: Whoever would excel in 
any study, must ply it in solitude, 
with long and patient industry. The 
natural consequence of that, how- 
ever, is, that such a man on coming 
back from his literary hermitage into 
‘the world, cannot possibly have the 
affability, the eutrapely,. and the ele- 
gant manners of a polished Roman, 
who passes all his days in company 
and public places. But the great mul- 
titude are neither so intelligent nor 
equitable as to take this into consi- 
deration. They never reflect, that he 
who is desirous of acquiring some 
art, which demands deep thought and 
the most assiduous application’ (and 
Poetry is, without controversy, one 
of those arts) for carrying it to a cer- 
tain degree of perfection, must neces- 
sarily be cut off from all opportunities 
of acgaising the smooth, complacent 
exterior of a gentleman: but they 
laugh outright at the learned statue, 
that even walks the streets absorbed 
in profound meditation, and in good 
company has not a word to say. If, 
now, this happens in solitary, depopu- 
lated Athens *; how would it fare with 
~¥ Thus it was then with that city, which, 
when in its glory, had been nearly as large 
and populous as Rome. 

Gent. Mac. February, 1809. 
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me at Rome, were I, in order to in- 
dite a poem, to put myself in the same 
predicament ? —.Horace alleges thisas 
one of the many reasons that the pas- 
sion for poetry eo lefthim. The sa- 
tire that lies in this passage there- 
fore relates not to the studiosos um- 
bratiles, but to— the kind-hearted 
publick. 


Gracchus ut hic illi foret; huic ut 
Muciusille.| Caius Gracchus, one of 
the two famous brothers of that name, 
was reckened the greatest orator of 
his time. His eloquence was of that 
nervous, captivating species, for which, 
as Gellius affirms, h¢ was by many pre- 
ferred to Cicero himself. P. Mucius 
is mentioned by the latter, in the 47th 
chapter of the first book de Oratore, 
amongst the three greatest lawyers of 
the Roman republick. Whether the 
two brothers, who make one another 
such fine compliments, were own bro- 
thers, or po sworn brothers, as 
Baxter thinks, may be perfectly in- 
different to us; I see no reason, how- 
ever, why we should depart from the 
literal signification of the word bro- 
ther ; especially as it favours the jest. 


Carmina compono, hic elegos, mirabile visu ! 
Calatumque novem Musis opus.) “Just 
so do we poets. 1 turn lyrics, another 
makes elegies; hear what we say to 
one another, if thou wouldst “know 
how marvelous our performances are, 
how even all the nine Muses together 
would not be capable of modeling 
any thing more elegant and com- 
plete!” This is the true meanitix 
which the words in their unforced con- 
struction offer ; and Horace, from the 
combination of the whole, can have 
had no other meaning by them. He 
adduces, as one reason among many, 
that should deter every sensible man 
from poetry: that when once we are 
entered of: the profession, we are 
obliged either to make suitable re- 
turns to the interested encomiums we 
receive from other professional men, 
or to embroil ourselves with people 


-whom nobody would wish to have for 


enemies. Because cach is as much as 
possible upon his guard against tlie 
Others, a sort of tacit agreement is 
established among the poets, mutually 
to compliment one another. 1, for 
example, says he, have composed an 
ode, another an elegy. As soon as 
ever we can get sight of each other, 
we contend, as if it were for a wager, 
which shall be most lavish in the 

highest 
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highest ¢oinmendations of the other — 
“What a glorious work you have 
uim brought out! All the nine 
Muses could not have executed any 
thing move perfect, any thing more 
nealiy wrought ead more highi, po 
lished |" —~-1I see not the -~ + ob. 
jection that caa be reaconally started 
siust this wterpre'ation. Apd yet 
ley, aceording to custom, em 
plays « profemen of soph: ms and 
erudiiion, im order to prove that «. 
sheuld catuely alter the pemctust) a 
ef the pamoge, aed reed wecretem bow 
«vtetem, end thet be & @ething © 
ther of the temple of the Maletine 
Apollo, o:, as be shoald rather tha 
of a teaple of Hercules, where the 
Gaturs of the ame Vaws were placed, 
whieh bad been bro thither from 
Ambracia, as Fumenias teferms us, 
with o great deal more of the Tk. 
Paneer oyed ' All thal the 
ieoraall Dector would thereby gaia, 
i we could allow hie to geim any 
thing, is the advantage of =e 
Horace, matead of a pertectly — c 
and unforced plewactry upon the 
vanity of Otter a parcel of ex- 
tremely dull, scholastic stuff. 0: 
what purpose is the mireBile visu 
calatumquc novem Musis opus, ac- 
cording to his pretended correction 
and exposition, to serve, execpt — to 
help to make two lines full measure ? 
As to mee Se and Memen's interpre- 
tations of this , the most ho- 
nourable to them will be to say no- 
thing at all about thei. 
Cadimur & totidem plagis consumiqus hostem, 
Lento Samnites ad lumina primaduelle.| The 


Illustrations of Horace, 


Samnites here mentioned, were a sort” 


of gladiators, who at great entertain- 
ments, at the beginning of supper by 
jenup- tient (ad lumina prima), clad 
in elegant suits of armour, in the cos- 
tume of the antient Samnites, ap- 
peared in the banqueting-room, for 
the purpose of diverting the guesis 
by their feats of dexterity. ‘They 
performed in these sham-fights ail 
that they used to do in earnest at a 
public prize-fighting (munus gladiato- 
rium); and they made such warm 
work of it, as though life and limbs 
were at stake; but they fought only 


with foils, and no blood was spilt: | 
although some have concluded from a . 


passage in Athenaus*, as if it was 





a 


¥ See Athenaus, Deipnosoph, lib. viii. p.153, 


Book Ul. Epistle I. [Feb, 


usual among the “Remans to pollute 
their feasts with bloody and murder: 
ous games*. Nevertheless, the pa 
rallel which Horace draws between 
and the poets, who, 
: a 4 4 Tula “ p? ze fight 

reciprocally return prawe for 
as the fucmer de thrust for thrust, « 
would aleowe be aati cut to evimer the 
combrar) of thed sappesttioe, on tall 
totally racredelle corte ated 
er aerbher Tie eredttede has 
anethes, mote |i ead be e@te | ane 
@ pon ohag fore en pe «al phrena, 
ae ih gree mars iw The Som 
nites, Oy co fonrmmely ation dime te 
arethe:, and betty 2 o vtrwke 7 
wer venge”d, appeared |o be the aug 
paveterete cuescs, a 4 yet 
a goed omderstoude g betworn them 
With the procts tw os just the rere 
wih them the coed wader 
was from the tec ih oulwarda, whore 
the hatred as the contempt ley wih 
ins they exheusted themselves no 
tual compliments, and all the whik 
would be glad to sec cach other duck 
im a horsepond. 

Si taceas, landant: quidquid ee 4 
sere, beati.| A friend of mine, 
for several years has had the fortum 
against his choice end consent, to k 
promoted to the office of poete cm 
suliant, lately assured se,thata 
ten poetical manuseripts, with whic 
he is monthly honoured, tiie mot 
wretched are always those which the 
author declares he composed with th 
warmest affection, and in which & 
has been ineffably successful. 1 coull 
mention antenitbing instances of it 
if | had not promised my friend tok 
discreet. It is carried to such length, 
that more than onc of these Brati,# 
Horace (with great justice, as we pe 
ceive) styles them, eae not even th 
slightest school-boy notion of vert 
cation, and not any surmise at 
that to indite a poetical work my 
perbaps be an art. The point the 
may be adjusted without impeae 
the sincerity of these gentlemen, 
that what Horace, in his epistle 
Augustus, terms errorem et lem 
insaniam, they call . affection, t 


a 


these combatants 
iad if ca 





* That it-sometimes happened 
easily be believed: and that may 
-Athenzeus to deem that a Romana © 

‘which was perhaps only a casual 
brutality of an insolent grandee imth? 
rious sallies of ebriety. 
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wrote con amere: but they should 
(without offence be it said) consider, 
that love and liking is not all that is 
secessary to the execution of a thing ; 
end that —— — Gut no! i recollect im, 

af — They should net consider! 
The assvmption is net lew unressum- 


thle than le Ther should 
erite oe! happy 
Cyetope moni: Whoever com. 


thee cotere pe suere He 
dewrihe the Pree duce of thee 
Che dev ge o poe « gta 
aomeets, me view te Grete, 
teste, ¢% were, cofemremg ter 
te correctace: wm ell 
. eth oor eathers ews 
Sritiegs, wil fed, thet (theagh « 
Sere wet divectiy be design) be bee 
@rawa bes oven piatare in d. Partae 
thet beew!tdul and true featere 
which he hinisies the portrart, 
Lasdhe nts powe hed ( ol tong ae hebes 
@ems to be one of thoer, ia which his 
eapereece alone could have 
ided his hand. Vor, dl fares it with 
levity, that has cost no trouble! — 
Tam by ao means of opinion, that 
be particularly adverts here to the 
Drama, as Baxter affirms. He was 
thinking on Virgil and — himeelf. 
The tertium comparationis, 1 cou- 
ceive, lies solcly in the ease and levity, 
with which a mime, like Pylades, had 
the art of representing by his motions 
En prticdntions, now a Satyr now a 
Cyclops, two extremely opposite cha- 
racters. The rough, clownish, un- 
couth Cyclops, appeared to suit han 
as easily as the arch, wanton, light- 
footed Satyr, although the former is 
incomparably more troublesome for 
him to act. 
Great Ormona-strect. 
baat nel 
Mr. Ureay, Jan, 21. 
HE following strictures upon 
_ your seventy-eighth volume 
await your acceplauce: 
P. 3, 4, Bishop Hough's Letter has 


W.T. 


“twice before, with slight variations, 


adorned your pages; in 1745, p. 78; 
and in 1759, p. 892. 

P, 31—33. Your ingenious Corre- 
spondent, who is noticed in pp. 206 
and 432, may be referred to a loug dis- 
quisition on the Zaprobane of Ptole- 
my in 1802, pp. 1008—1011, which 
may perhaps have escaped hismemory. 

+ 60. It may not be in the recol- 
lection of many of your Readers that 
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a translation of * Doletus on the 
Death of, Erasmus,” in the heroic 
measure, by the same ingenious hand, 
appeared in p. 1039 of your volume 
fur 1799 


P. 108, 3. A Prot of “ie Denjamin 
Kedyerd by J. Payne, trom a picture 
by Pentel Bytes, & te a 
(erenger, with the same tmurephios 
eth wheh the pertur  dewcrth at», 
Your Cotreapembeet, tener ted May 
wed Pome + pret aeorrtenn the ron 
or, by compartng © 18 thee pene 
the poeewwewewe of “Mie Aehrope 
May ot the very peture prove to 
be the ecchetyper ‘ome of Payne's 
beet beads"! 

Pr toe, colt. Onder the word 

Lites,” @ Jones “ Bipmetege 
cow Angleenem,” your 
Correspondent J.J. well Gad thal « 
ts derived from the Angle-Senen ben. 
guage. Hey, @ ba Beot and South. 
country Words, bee “ Littee, Li 
tune. Sasenice cammileram.” Un- 
der “ Lic-tun,” in Lye’s Sanson Die- 
thonary, it» cxplained, “ Cadaverum 
clausare, camiteriam.” The word 
has been considered in your pages 
216, 303, and 319. 

P. 190, col. 1. To the cases of Hy- 
drophobia here noticed, as previous to 
those stated by Dr. Moseley, may be 
added three more, published in 1772 
by the College of Physicians in Loa- 
don, in the second volume of “ Medical 
‘Transactions; of which a third vo- 
lume was published in 1755, when 
there was also a third edition of the 
first volume. Why is not this yva- 
luable work carried on? 

P. 143. Robert Drury is noticed in 
1791, pp. 104, col. 1; 520, col. 2, 

P, 239, 40. Some curious anecdotes 
relative to Chambers’s Dictionary and 
its Author are to be found in 1785, 


pp. 671—674, 
’. 269, col. 1, 1,56. Read “ Blith- 
field.” 


P. 294, col. 2, 1.18, In which of 
your volumes have you given tbe 
signature of bishop Reyuolds? A 
particular account of this Prel.te 
is given in * The Lives of the Kng- 
lish Bishops from the Restaurat:on 
to the Revolution, Lond. 1731—33,” 
8vo, It occurs in pp, 305—7 of 
* Part iii,” ‘The Author was Na- 
thanael Salmon, noticed im-1502, p. 
124, col. 2; of whom, aud his father 
Thomas Salmon, there is frequent | 
mention ig Mr, Gough's * British 
TLopo- 
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Topography.” In N. Salmon’s vo- 
lume, p. 307, 1. 12, and p. 308, I. 10, 
the date should be 1676. 

P. 319, col. 2. The word Force 
received some curious illustrations 
in pp, 216—18; in which a refer- 
ence might have been made to Lye’s 
admirable edition of Junius, for ad- 
ditional instances of its signifying 
Care in Chaucer and Gawin Douylas. 
Dr. Johnson in his Dictionary, under 
“To Force, y. n.” produces an in- 
stance from Cumden's Remaius, which 
he explains by “ To lay stress upon ;” 
and he adds: “ This word | have 
ouly found in the following passage ;” 
where it might also have been ex- 
plained by care: “1 force not of 
sueh fooleries:” I care not for them: 
or, as Lye explains Force, “* Med 
nihil refert. Non me movet.” The 
Glossaries to Chaucer explain it also 
by, “I care not.” It is surely very 
remarkable that an Editor of Shaks- 
peare should not have adverted to 
this signification of a word, used by 
him as well as others. 

P. 331,2. The *“ desideratum in 
Medical Literature,” here pointed 
out and displayed, reealls to memory 
the work on “ Medical Biography” an- 
nounced by Mr. Hutchinson im 1797, 
p. 813; the fate of which must be 

nown by some of your numerous 
Readers. See your last December 
Magazine, p. 1064, col. 2. 

P. 401, The two Latin Letters of 
Lord Bacou appear in pp- 405, 406, 
of the second volume of his works, 
published by Mallet in 1740. In the 
first of these Letters, among other 
inaccuracies, there is a typographical 
omission, by which the sense is most 
sadly marred, which should be re- 
stored. Afier the words ‘“ experi- 
entie tantum,” we should read ‘*.de- 
betur. Scientias autem ad experi- 
entiam retrahere non conceditur: at 
easdem ab experientia” de integro, 
&c. In the second Letter, for “ Nu- 
minis” we should substitute “ lu- 
minis.” 

P. 408. “ The Rev. Join Bunce” 
is recorded in your Obituary for 
1786, p. 1002, col. 1. 

P. 506, 7. Your Readers should 
be referred to 1805, pp. $42, 3; and 
to 1806, pp. 1037—9. ‘ 

’ P. 571. In addition to the informa- 
tion here given, relative to our an- 
tient mode of executing deeds, the 
following paragraph from Dr. Burn’s 


“* Antiquities of Cumberland,” p. 324, 
may not be unacceptable to an “ Am 
tient Briton,” in p. 400; “ In m 
antient Charters, where a man co 
not write his name, be put the sym. 
bol of the Cross; which kind of signa, 
ture is eyen yet not ont of use. da 
the original Solemn League and Co 
venant, now in the British Museum, 
there are abundance of marksmen; 
all of whom, from their abhorrence 
of Popery at that time, leave the 
Cross unfinished, and sign in the 
shape of the letter T.” 

P. 620, col. 2,1. 7. A proof is ad- 
duced in 1806, p. 599, that Fenelon’ 
* interesting and useful work ap 
peared in English” in 1726. 

P, 669. Within memory the Sign 
of the Elephant and Castle has by 
the common people been called the 
Hog and Cupboard. As to the ore 
gin of gover signs, your volumes 

ave afforded ample information in 
1770, pp. 408—6; 1789, pp. 226, 314, 
421, 2, 492, 805. In p.710, col. 1, 
of the volume now under review, 
the opinion of Mr. Pegge as to the 
designation of the Bell Savage In 
is controverted. Where is this opi- 
uion to be found ? 

P. 670, col, 1, 1. 2, Sir Hans Sloane 
died in 1753, as your volume for that 
year, p. 52, fully roves, 

P. 703, Satietuctory intelligence 
with regard to Lully and the Noble 
of Edward the Third may be gained 
from the 36th article ‘in vol. iii. of 
“* Archeologia,” written by that able 
Antiquary Pegge, Tyrwhitt’s “ Chau- 
cer,” iv. 181—183, Lond, 1775, may 
also be consulted. 

P. 773, eol. 2,1. 12. Read “ p. 410.” 

\P. 774, col. 2, 1, 16—22. This dif- 
ficulty was previously cleared up ia 
p- 436, col. 2. 

P. 781, 2. The “mountain ash- 
tree in the forest near Bewdley, 
bearing pears,” was attended to m 
1807, p. 1015, by your invaluable 
Correspondent D. H. whose commu- 
nications are now unfortunately sus 
pended by a severe indisposition. It 
is also noticed by Professor Martyn 
at the close of his description of Sor- 
bus domestica, in his unrivaled edi- 
tion of Miller’s Dictionary ; where, 
however, the article mentioned in the 
first line of the note on p. 1015 of 
your volume for 1807, is omitted. 

P. 858, I. 1. Substitute “ Pye,” 
instead of “« Rye.” 

LP. 874. 
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P. 874. Dunster Castle is noticed 
gs an object of distinction by Gay, 
in his Letter to Pope of Oct. 7, 1732, 
printed in the Works of the Jatter. 

P. 969. Is not the Cluniac Priory 
of Mendham in Suffolk sadly con- 
founded here with the Cistertian Ab- 
bey of the same name in Buckingbam- 
shire? The former occurs in Tan- 
ner under the name of Myndham; 
the latter under that of Medmen- 
ham; two totally distinct houses. 

P. 1057. The mortatity occasioned 
by the Sweating Sickness in 1551, 
induced the famous Caius to pub- 
lish in 1552, a small treatise, inti- 
tuled, “* A Boke or Counscill against 
the Disease commonly called the 
Sweate, or Sweatyng Sicknesse.” In 
Aikin’s “ Biographical Memoirs of 
Medicine,” Lond. 1780, he dwells 
upon the history of this extraordi- 
nary disease at cousiderable length. 
The 58th article in the Philosophi- 
gal Transactions. for 1764 contains 
an account from Boston of an ex- 
traordinary disease among the In- 
dians at Nantucket and Martha's 
Vineyard; of which ‘no person at 
ai. died, but such as were intirely 
of Indian blood; and that not one 
English person had it in either of 
the Islands.” The Writer observes, 
that the “‘Sudor Anglicus,” which 
heretofore affected the English only, 
and this Indian sickness, must be 
dassed together, among the Arcana 
of Providence.” Should not the 
words: “* Sudor Anglicus” be substi- 
tuted in |. 1, 2, of your second co- 
lamn in p. 1057; as also in col. 1, of 
the title-page of December, for the 
unintelligible word there introduced ? 
It is no wonder that “95 Corre- 
spondent does “not recollect to have 
met with, or heard of, the name any 
where.” Under the word “‘ Sudor”’ 
in Chambers’s Dictionary it appears, 

this epidemic disease was first 
perceived in England in 1485; and 
that it made its return four times in 
the space of 66 years, in 1506, 1517, 
1528, and 1551. 

Yours, &c.. ScnuTaTor. 

P.S, In 1796, p. 235, your Index 
Indicatorius should have referred 
leo io 1791, where he might find 
& copious Review of Dr, Peckard’s 
Memoirs of N. Fercar in pp. 456—4 60. 
The death of Dr. Peckard is regis- 
tered in your Obituary of 1797, p. 
1016; onl in p. 1126*ls ap account 


of his publications, In 1798 he is 


‘again noticed in p, 569, col. 2; and 


ugain in 1799, p, 325, col. 2. 
——— 
Mr. Unsan, Feb. 6. 

I THANK you for the Letter in vol. 

LXXVIILL. p. 900, on the Utility of 
a Fund for the Benefit of Authors; in- 
deed, I might have said, for the Benefit 
of the Publick: for, Mr, Urban, are we 
not indebted to Authors for the differ- 
ent degrees of knowledge which is ac- 
quired by the Arts and Sciences, and 
consequently for the flourishing state 
of the Nation? We know, Sir, that 
Authors make men great, and that 
great nen are necessary to govern a 
great People: hence it will appear 
that no class of men in the community 
are more worthy of encouragement 
than Authors, Yet, it eoomenti hap- 
pens that the most useful Authors are 
rendered indigent in consequence of 
their-having been useful to the Pub- 
lick. Indeed, this has often been the 
case; and it also will be, unless some 
pian be formed to assist themin the 
publication of their works; and I 
have not the least doubt of the prac- 
ticability of such a plan, and that it 
will not only be beneticial to Authors, 
but also to the Publick, I therefore 
trust, that the hints already given by 
your Correspondent will be more ge- 
nerally noticed through the medium 
of your useful Magazine. 

Yours, &c. M. T. 


: Wakefield, Dec. 10, 
Mr, Unpan, = 
TIAVE constantly admired the zeal 
. with which your Correspondent 
* An Architect” pursues his Examina- 
tions and Descriptions of our antient 
Buildings, and have lamented with 
him the innovations which are made 
in those admirable relicks of Anti- 
quity by men_ calling themselves “Ar- 
chitects.” King Edward's Chapel*, 
on Wakefield Bridge, of which he 





* Though this Chapél is usually called 
King Edward IVth’s Chapel, I am inclined 
to believe that both it and the antient part 
of the present Bridge (which “ An Archi- 
tect” says was built by Edw. IV.) existed 
previous to his reign; for I have in my 
possession a Deed, dated 27th September, 
32 Hen, VE charging an estate in Wake- 
field with the payment of 3s, in the fol- 
lowing words : “ reddendo inde annuatim 
Cantaria sive Capella beate Marie scitua'. 


sup, 


; 
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speaks in such high and deserved 
terms of admiration, is, alas! a woe- 
ful instance of mutilation by these 
Pretenders to Architectural know- 
ledge: He would wish, were he to 
see it again, that it yet remained a 
shop of an old cloaths-man, ora den 
of Tewdiesere : it is now cleared of 
its former occupiers, and is used as 
@ news-room; so far it is free from 
the pollution which he witnessed.— 
But it has been repaired :—repaired! 
i and in a truly Gothic style :—the 

autiful Tracery of the Windows, 
rarely tu be equalled, is totally demo- 
lished—not a wreck is left behind,— 
and its place is now yr by plain 
cross-headed mullions, filled up with 

ruce modern sashi-squares :—What 

oths sowe of these modern Archi- 
tects are!—-But the Demon of Innova- 
tion was not to be appeased with even 
such a sacrifice as this :---some other 
offering in defiance of Taste was to 
be made :---The Front, that inimitable 
example of rich tracery and chaste 
ornament, presented jtself to the De- 
spoiler (1 cannot offer such violence to 
the Science as to call him an Archi- 
tect); and in order to give a finish, 
probably, as he thought, to the dilapi- 
dated Buttresses, he propped them up 
with short round pillars, four little 
short round laughable things all 
in a row! It is really too much 
for Common Sense to be so outraged : 
but I have no expectation of seeing a 
better knowledge of antient Archi- 
tecture infused into the heads of man 
of our modern Architects, ulihough 
they have before their eyes the very 
examples which they ought to follow. 
When this is the case, every admirer 
ef our antient Buildings must trem- 
ble for their fate when they are to be 
repaired. 

Yours, &c, 
a 
Heralds’ College, 
Mr.Unzpan, Jan. 10, 
ie compliance with the desires of 
two Correspondents, | herewith 

send a Table of Precedency, which 
will, | trust, rectify the inconveniences 
they complain of; and, as it can only 


ARCHAUS. 





sup. Pontem Ville de Wakefield tres Solidos 
Argenti ad tres Terminos ; scilicet ad Fes- 
tum Sancti Michaelis, Purificationis beats 
Mariz, et Pentecostes, per-equales per- 
tiones.”—I should be glad to know how 
much higher its antiquity has been traced, 


be obtained by reference to works far 

more expensive than the Gentleman's 

Magazine, will be found generally ae 

ceptableto your numerous R 

The King. 

Prince of Wales. 

King’s sons. 

King’s brothers. 

King’s uncles. 

King’s grandsons. 

King’s brothers’ or sisters’ sons. 

Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Lord High Chancellor. 

Archbishop of York. 

Lord High Treasurer. 

Lord President of the Privy Coundil, 

Lord Privy Seal. 

Lord High Constable. 

Earl Marshal. 

Lord High Admiral. 

Lord Steward of his Majesty's House 
hold. 

Lord Chamberlain of ditto. 

Dukes according to their patents: 

Marquisses accordicg to their patents 

Dukes’ eldest sons. 

Earls according to their patents. 

Marquisses’ eldest sons. 

Dukes’ younger sons. 

Viscounts according to their patents 

Karls’ eldest sons. 

Marquisses’ younger sons, 

Bishop of London. 

Bishop of Durham. 

Bishop of Winchester. 

Bishops according to their seniority 
of consecration. 

Barons according to their patents. 

Speaker of the House of Comnions. 

Viscounts’ eldest sons. 

Earls’ younger sons. 


Barons’ eldest sons. 


Knights of the Garter. 

Privy Counsellors. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Beach. 

Master of the Rolls. 

— Chief Justice of the Commo 
Pleas. 

Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer, 

Judges, and Barons of the degree f 
the Coife of the said Court, accor 
ing to seniority. 

Banserets made by the King hime 
in person under the royal st nd 
displayed in an army royal in ope 
war, for the term of their lives 
no longer. 

Viscounts’ younger sons. 

Barons’ younger sons, 


Baronets, 
Bpanerels 
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Bannerets not made by the King him- 
self in person. 
Kaights of the Bath. 
Knights Bachelors. 
Eldest sons of the younger sons of 
rs 


Baronets’ eldest sons. 

Knights of the Garters’ eldest sons. 
Bannerets eldest son. 

Knights of the Baths’ eldest sons. 
Knights’ eldest sons. 

Baronets’ younger sons. ‘ 
Esquires of the King’s body. 
Gentlemen of the Privy Chamber. 
Esquires of the Knights of the Bath. 
Esquires by creation. 

Esquires by office. 

Younger sons of Knights of theGarter. 
Younger sons of Bannerets of both 
kinds. : 
Younger sons of Knights of the Bath. 

Younger sons of Knights Bachelors. 
Gentlemen entitled to bear arms. 
Barristers at Law. 

Clergymen. 

Admirals of the Fleet. 

Field Marshals. 

Admirals. 

Generals. 

* Vice-Admirals. 
Lieutenant-Generals. 
Rear-Admirals. 

Major-Generals. eos 

Commodores, and first Captains to 
Commander in chief. 

Brigadier-Generals. 

pom three years post. 

Colonels. 

Other Post-Captains. 

Lieutenant-Colonels. 

Commanders. 

Mafors. 

Lieutenants in the Navy. 

Captains in the Army. 


Physicians. 
St. Bennet’s Hill. R. B. 
— 
Mr. Uspan, Feb. }. 


MONG the numerous publica- 

tions of the day on the subject of 
hereditary distinctions, it is remark- 
able that there is not any work which 
treats of the Barynets of Ireland. In 
the idea that it might prove inter- 
esting to your Biographical Readers, 
I have been at some pains in col- 
lecting an authentic account of them; 
part of which account | send to you, 
and if it obtains: insertion, I will, with 
much pleasure, transmit the remaiu- 
der, and shall consider your atten- 
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tion a gratifying recompence for, my 
labours. 

The Order of Baronetage was in- 
stituted by King James1. anno 1611. 

Sir Henry Tuite, bart. of the So- 
nagh, co. Westmeath, whose ances- 
tor was created 1622, married Noy. 
1784, Elizabeth, third daughter of 
Thomas Gobbe, esq. by Elizabeth, - 
youngest daughter of Marcus first 
Karl of Tyrone, and sister to George 
late Marquis of Waterford, to Wil- 
liam Beresford Archbishop of Tuam, 
and aunt to the present Marquis, 
to the Bishop of Kilmore, and to 
the Earl of Annesley, Sir Henry has 
issve a son. 

Sir Walter Blake of Meulow, co. 
Galway (creation 1622), is of the 
elder branch of the Blakes; tradi- 
tionally descended from Ap Lake, 
one of the Kuights of King Arthur's 
round-table. His ancestor was one 
of the Knights who accompanied 
Farl Strongbow to Ireland in the 
reign of Henry L.; and, after vari- 
ous military achievements, seated 
himself at Menlow. From this house 
also descended the celebrated Admi- 
ral Blake; the present General Blake, 
conspicuous on the Continent; the 
Blakes of Ardfrey, ancestors of Lord 
Wallscourt; the Blakes of Langham 
in Suffolk, created baroncts in 17725 
and the Blakes of Twisel Castle in 
Durham, created baronets in 1174. 
Sir Walter is married, and is supposed 
to be heir eae vor gh to the Ba- 
rony of Wallscourt, now borne by 
Joseph Blake, a minor. 

Sir Robert Staples of Dunmore in 
Queen’s County, married in 1776 the 
Hon. Jane Vesey, youngestdaughter of 
John Lord Knapton, so created 1750, 
by Elizabeth eldest daughter of Wil- 
liam Brownlow, esq. by Lady Eliza- 
beth Hamilton, daughter of James 
sixth Earl of Abercorn. Lady Sta- 
ples is sigter to Thomas late Viscount 
De Vesci, so created 1776; to Eliza- 
beth widow of Viscount Pery; to 
Aone Viscountess Northland; and is 
aunt to John present Viscount De 
Vesci, married, 1800, Miss Brownlow, 
daughter of the late Right-hon. Wil- 
liam Brownlow, and sister to the pre- 
sent Countess of Darniey, Viscountess 

Palmerston, and to the late Mrs. 
Ford, widow of Ford, esq. of 
Seaforde, Downshire, son of Matthew 
Ford, esq. by Migs Elizabeth Knox, 


sister 
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sister of Thomas present Viscount 
Northland, and nephew to Colonel 
Ford, who signalized himself with 
Lord Clive at Plassey, father of Sa- 
rah, married to Matthew Cassan of 
Sheffield, Queen’s County, ¢sq.—Sir 
Robert's issue is, Isabella-Elizabeth, 
Selina, and Anne; of which Isabéltla- 
Elizabeth married, June 26, 1794, 
Gerald Fitz-Gerald, esq. only son of 
Colonel Richard Fitz-Gerald of Mount 
Ophaley in Kildare, by his second 
wife, Miss Mercer, daughter and co- 
heiress of Mercer, esq. and 
sister of Alice, married circiter 1730, 
Stephen Cassan, esq, of Sheffield, 
Queen’s County, by whom she had 
Matthew, who succeeded to the es- 
tate; Stephen, a barrister at law, war- 
ried Sarah, only daughter of Charles 
Mears, esq. (formerly of Coleraine, 
son of Rey. John “Mears, by Miss 
Jane Stuart of the Royal House of 
Stuart) and deceased at Bengal 1794, 
leaving Stephen Hyde. Colonel Fitz- 
Gerald, father of Gerald, son-in-law 
of Sir Robert Staples, bart. married 
firstly, the Honourable Margaret 
King, sole heiress of James last Lord 
Kingston, by whom he had an only 
daughter Caroline, who December 5, 
1769, married her cousin, Robert late 
Earl of Kingston, by whom she had 
~George present and third Earl, and 
Robert, created Viscount Lorton. 

Sir Percy Gethin of Sligo (creation 
1665) ‘s son of Sir Richard by the 
Hon, Mary St. Lawranee, only daugh- 
ter of William 26th Lord Howth (by 
Lucy daughter of General Georges) 
and sister of the first Earl, father of 
William present Earl, married Lady 
Mary Birmingham, daughter of ‘Tho- 
mas Earl of Louth. 

Sir Lawrence Parsons (creation 
1677) is descended trom Sir Law- 
rence the first Baronet, father of Ri- 
chard the second Baronet, father of 
Sir Lawrence the third, who by his 
first wife was father of William, who 
succeeded, and was father of Law- 
rence the present and fifth. Sir Law- 
rence the third, by his second wife 
Ann Harman, grand-daughter of Sir 
Thomas Harman, had Lawrence cre- 
ated in 1792 Baron of Oxmantown, 
with remainder to Sir Lawrence Par- 
sons, bart. which Barony had. been 
conferred by Charles 11. on an elder 
branch of the family, but became 
extinct; his Lordship was farther 
advanced to the dignity of Viscount 


Oxmantown 1795, and in 1806 to the 
Earldom of Rosse. Having no mi 
issue by his wifé Jane daughter @ 
Edward King first’ Karl of Kingst 
the Barony of Oxmantown devolyg 
to Sir Lawrence Parsons. The Earls 
daughter, Lady Jane, is married to 
Robert King Viscount Lorton, bro 
ther of George present Earl of Kings 
ton and son of Robert second Ea 
by Caroline, ‘daughter of Richa 
Vitz-Gerald, esq.; which Caroline is 
the present Countess Dowager of 
Kingston. 

‘Sir. Edward O’Brien (1686) de 
scended from thie illustrious Earls.of 
Thomond, formerly Kings of Tho 
mond, was born circiter 1726, and 
has issue several sons and daughters, 
whereof Anne married, 1758, Ri 
chard uncle to the present Viscount 
Cremorne, and brother of Thoma 
first Viscount; and of Francés, mar 
ried Wyndham Quin, esq. of Adare, 
by whom shé had the present Lord 
Adare. This Richard was son of Ri- 
chard Dawson, 
daughter of John Vesey Archbishop 
of Tuam, descended from William 


de Vesey, by Isabel daughter of Wil 
liam Rarl of Salisbury, son of He 
Il. by Rosamond daaghter of W. 


ford:-Lo d Clifford. Richard, son-ia 
law of Sir Edward O’Brien, was as 
sassinated in 1782, leaving, 1. Ri- 
chard, on whom the Barony of Cre 
morne isentailed.” 2. Rdward a colo 
in the army. 3. Thomas-Vesey, in 
holy orders. 4: Lucius, in tlie Royal 
Navy. 5. Mary, married Wyndham 
Quin, esq. brother of Richard first 
and present Lord Adate. 

Sir William Vigors Burdett (1723). 
The family of Burdett has been of 
long standing in the Midland coun- 


ties of England, and three branches, 


of which have had the honour of 
Baronetage conferred on thein ; the 
representatives of which are, Sit 
Francis Burdett of Foremark, Der- 
byshire, creation, 1619. Sir Charles 
Wyndham Burdett of Accomb, York- 
shire, creation, 1665; and the one 
of whom we are now treating, styled 
of Dunmore, co. Carlow, Ireland, 
married, 1769, Lady Hens jetted Vea 
lin, widow of Terrence O'’Logifin, 
esq. and daughter of William O’Brien, 


third Earl of Inchiquin, sister of Hén- 


rietta, married Robert Sandford, esq. 
of Castlereagh, ancestor of Lord 
Mount Sandford, and sister to Mat 


wile °* 
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wife of the nineteenth Earl of Kil- 


ws, Nicholas Conway Goulthurst of 
Ardrum, Cork (1744), is the son of 
Sir Johu, by Lady Charlolte Fiiz- 
Maurice, daughter of Thomas twen- 
ty-tirst Lord Kerry and first Earl, 

Anne, only daughter of Sir Wil- 
liam Petty, by Elizabeth Havroness 
of Shelburue, and sister of Henry 
first Karl of shelburne. 

sir Marcus Somerville of Somer- 
ville, co. Meath (1748), is the eldest 
of the two sons of Sir James Somer- 

ille, bari. by Catherine, daughter 
of Sir Marcus Crofton, bart. so cre- 
ated 1759, formerly Marcus Lowther, 
eq. but changed his nai e to Crofton 
on his marriage with Elizabeth, 

hter and sole heiress of sir Kd- 

fifth Baronet of the Croftons. 
The late -Lady Somerville, formerly 
Catherine Crofton, was born 1754, 
and was sister of Sir Edward, who 
married Anne, created Baroness Crof- 
ton of Mote in Roscommon, the pre- 
sat Baroness. 

Sir William Evans Ryves Morres 
of Kilereen, Kerry (1758), is descend- 
ed from the same ancestry with Vis- 
count Mount Morres and Lord Frank- 
fort. Sir John an of ee 

, Tipperary, was father of Her- 
i ervey LAN father of Fraucis; 
Francis was father of Hervey and 

i Hervey was the first Vis- 
count Mount Morres, and William 
also named Evans) was created a 

1 1758, and was father of Sir 
Haydocke by his first wife, and by 
bis second was father of the present 
Baronet, who succeeded his half-bro- 
ther, he having died without male 

Sir James May of Mayfield, co. 
Waterford (1763), is married, and has 

a son, whose daughter married 
Aug. 8, 1795, George Augustus Chi- 
present Marquis of Donegall, 

whom she has George Kari of 
» born 1797, and Edward, born 
I199. a 

Sir John Blunden of Castile Blun, 
den, Kilkenny (1766), is the son of 
Sir John Blunden, bart. by Miss Lucy 
Sosanpah Cuite, daughter of John 
Cufte, esq. by the daughter of James 
Hamilton, esq. of Downshire. Lady 
Blunden was sister to the first Karl 
of Dysart, and aunt to the present 

Hi, a minor, being born Feb. 1788. 

Gent. Mac. February, 1809. 

~~ 


J 


Sir John was married, but his lady 
died at Bath, 1807. 

Sir John Parnell of Rathleague, 
near Maryborough, Queen's County, 
and of Avondale, Wicklow (1776), 
under a commission of insanity, suc- 
cééded his father, Sir John the first 
Baronet, in titic, but not in estate; 
which latter devolved to Henry Par- 
nell, esc. M. P. married to Lady Ca- 
roline Dawson, sister of John Earl 
of Portarlington, and daughter of 
the Inte Karl by Lady Caroline 
Stuart, fifth daughter of Johu third 
Kari of Bute, and sister to the Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, the Countess 
Dowager of Lonsdale, the Countess 
Macartney, and the late Duchess of 
Northumberland. The late Baronet 
was a privy-counsellor of Ireland; his 
only daughter is married to 
Evans, esq. 

Sir Jokn Freke of Castle Freke, 
Cork (1768), succeeded Sir Ralph the 
late Baronet, who married Elizabeth 
daughter of Sir Johu Meade, bart. 
grandfather of the first Earl of Clan- 
william, who by ‘Theodosia, sole 
daughter and Lei of Robert Hawkins 
M‘Gill, esg. (desceided from the Vis- 
count Oxenford of Scotland) had the 

resent Earl of Clanwilliam. This 
lizabeth Lady t reke married second- 
ly James fourth Lord Kingston, and 
had issue, Margaret, heiress to the 
Kingston estates, who married Ri- 
chard Kitz-Gerald, esq. of Mount Of- 
faly in Kildare (descended from the 
antient Karls of Kildare); and had 
Caroline, married to Robert second 
Earl of Kingston, and was mother 
of the present Marl. The present Sic 
John Freke married, Jan. 25, 1788, 
Lady Catherine Charlotte Ggre, sis- 
ter of the Marchioness of Abercorn, 
and daughter of Arthur Saunders 
Gore Earl of Arran. : 

Sir Michael Cromie of Staamine, 
co. Kildare (1776), married Lady 
Gertrude Lambert, daughter of the 
filth Earl of Cavan, who dying 1772, 
was succeeded by Nichard son of 
the Hon. Henry Lambert, son of the 
third Earl; who married, firstly, His 
first cousin Sophia, heires# of the 
Hon. Oliver Lambert, by , Frances 
natural daughter of John fourth Earl 
of Mulgrave, and first Duke of Buck- 
inghamshire, whose title became ex- 
pre Athy in pene Duke; _ bh 
Suieffield, esq. having previously 

ceased 
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ceased, to wham and his heirs male 
it would hove devolved, he being de- 
scended from the Earls of Mulgrave; 
but he left only a daughter, Eliza- 
beth, who, after his death; went to 
Ireland, and there married. $ 

Sir Thomas French of Castle French, 
Galway (1779), is the son and heir of 
Sir Charles French, bart. apd. the 
Baroness French. ‘This antient fa- 
mily is of English origin, and has 
long becn seated in Gabway. Sir 
Charles was created a Baroiet by his 
present Majesty in 1779; and the 
dignity of Baroness French was con- 
ferred Veb. 1728, on Dame Rod.e 
French, with remainder to her issue 
niale by Sir Charles French, deceased. 

Str George Fiiz-Gerala Hill of Lon- 
donderry (1779), is the eldest son of 
Sir Hugh, by Jane sister of George 
de la Poer Beresford present Bishop 
of Kihnore, and daughter of the Hon. 
Jobn Beresford (by Anne Constantia 
Ligondes, a French lady of family), 
son of Marcus first Karl of Tyrone, 
and brother to the late’ Marquis of 
Waterford and the present Archbi- 
shop of Tudm, also uncle to the pre- 
vent Marquis of Waterford. 

Sir Frederick Klood of Newton Or- 
mond, Kilkenny (1750), married Lady 
Juliana Annesley, sister of Arthur pre- 
sefit Earl of Mount-N orris,.and daugh- 
ter of Richard fate Karl of Angle 
sey,. by Miss Juliana Defoyan, In 
consequence of thé supposed illega- 
lity of that lady’s marriage, the Eug- 
lish honours of Earl of Anglesey and 
Baron Annesley Of Newport Pacnel, 
were disallowed; though ‘the Pav- 
liament of Irclarid substantiated the 
fact of the marriage. ; 

Sir’ Thimas Gleadowe Newcomen 
‘of €atricglass, co. Longford, and of 
Dublin (1781), succeeded his, father 
Sir William Gleadowe, who added 
Newcomea to his name in ¢onse- 
aga: of his marriage, with..Char- 
otfe Viscountess Newcomen, ‘by 
whom he had thé present Baronet, 
a banker in Dublin, and late Knight 
of the Shire for Longford, and four 
daughters; viz. Jane, Teresa married 
Sir Charlés ‘turner, bert. of Kirk- 
leatham, Yorkshire, Charlotte, and 
Catherine. 

Sir. Richard Musgrave of Turin, 

‘county Waterford (1782), married 
the Hon. Deborah Cavendish daugh- 
tef'nt' the late ‘Sit Henry Cayendish, 
bart. BY the Barontss Waterpark in 
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her own right. Lady Musgrave ig 
sister to Sarah wife of Arthur Auneg 
ley present Earl of Mount-Norris, 
and elder sister of Anne wife of 
Kilmaine, descended from .Sir An 
thony Browne Viscount Mont 

to whose title he is the supposed 
élaimant. 

Sir Robert Warren of Warr 
Court, Corkshire (1784), is married, 
and has issue, Augustus marrici Mig 
Mary Bernard sister of l’rancis Bar 
of Bandon, and of Charlotte wife of 
the present Viscount Doneraile, and 
of Rose wife of the late Lord Ri 
versdale, by whom she had the'pr 
sent and second Lord, married, ite 
Charlotte Theodosia St. Leger sister 
of Hayes Viscount Doneraile. 

Sir Joseph. Hoare of Anna 
co. Cork (1784). The antient fe 
mily of Hoare has had the honour 
of Baronetage on more than 
bravech. The ‘other representatiy 
is Sic Richard Colt Hoare of Stour 
head House, Wilts. Sir Joseph se 
ceeded ‘his father the first and Jak 
Baronet, and. is married to Hart 
O'Brien fifth daughier of the Han 
James O’Brien, and. sister to Mar 
rough late Marguis of Thomond, 
‘unfortunately killed by a fall from 
his. horse. , Lady Hoare is niece to 
Lady Henrietta O’Lozhlin now ‘wile 
of Sir William Vigors Burdett, bad. 
and alse niece to Henrietta married 
‘to Robert Sandiord, ancestor of Lod 
Mount-Sandford. 

Sir John Craven Carden of Tem 
plemere, Tipperary (1787), succeed 

is father Sir Jolin the late Baronel, 
who. married the Hon. Mary Pome 
roy youngest daughter of Arthur 


“first, ‘and sister to Ifeury second aml 


preseaty Viscount Harhurion, 


‘Jolin Craven Carden marricd Marie 


Frances Westenra of, “Lord Row 
more’s fainily, and has issue. 

Sir Richard Thomas Voster of 
laghan, co. Monaghan (1794). 
family of Vosier is of antient Eng 
lish Tineage, and is at present om 
of the most flourishivg families ® 
Ireland. Sir Richard is married 
Miss Howse daughter of the lae 

Howse, esg., of an antiest 
and respectable family, and sister @ 
the late Rev. John tiowse of Wid 
low, who married Miss-Alicia Cassi 
ouly surviving daughter of 5. Cassih 
esq. of the Quecn’s County, and be 
issue several sots in the Royal er | 
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Sir Thomas’s sister married the above- 
mentioned Rev. Mr. Howse’s bro- 
ther, son of the before-named 
Howse, esq. who married secondly, 
Mrs. Dixou widow of Dean Dixon, 
and mother by him of the late Dr. 
Pixon Bishop ‘of Down, and of Mar- 
married to Captain Holmes 
cousin of the late Lord Holmes, of 
the Isle of Wight, whose titles be- 
tame extinct at his death. 
Yours, &c. Beocraruticus A. 
; L sieethehhstis 
-* Mr, Unban, Feb. 6. 
OUR Correspondent, Mr. James 
Hall, in your fast number, p. 
14, deserves great credit as a Meta- 
ysician. Asa Grammarian, he can- 

t, 1 fear, be totally acquitted of 
the charge of a want of caudour and 
of accuracy. 

* He ought to be reminded that the 
Eton Grammar professes to give rules 
to young beginners, not to reasoners 
wad men of learning. The elements 
of grammar must be adapted to the 
ities of children, whose facul- 
ties will not comprehend systems of 
eralization. On this ground, the 
ton Grammar, which is really an 
abridgment of Lily’s, has been framed 
with a view to tacilitate that most 
important of all exercises, parsin,. 
hen I was at school, with the 
text of the Eton, | was frequently 
teferred to Dr. Valpy’s Grammar, 
where the rule respecting impersouals 
is thus explained, p. 40: “ Every 
tiominative must have a verb, and 
every verb a nominative, expressed 
vr understood, &c.° Hence no im- 
onal is without a nominative, In 
a caudence, Non cuivis homini con- 
lingit adire Corinthum, Hor. adire 
Corinthum is the nominative to coa- 
fingit, &c, 
- 'Fhis is mentioned to prove that 
Mr. Hall’s general accusation is sus- 
ceptible of qualiticatiou. 

Of his inaccuracy an instance or 
two may be produced, It will be 
difficult bor him to refer to the origi- 
nal of his quotation, juvat mihi ire 
sub umbras, lu good Latinity juvat 
is followed by an accusative. We 
find, in the fourth A‘ueid, sic, sic 
juvat ire sub umbras; i, e. nos. lie 
is more correct in the phrase, liced 
mihi exire; but he would have been 
more accurate in saying thal exire 1s 
the noniinative to Ucet mihi, than 
exire mihi to licet. . 


These small inaccuracies, however, 
do not detract from the merit of Mr. 
Hall’s ‘observations on the radsénafe 
of Grammar, But I must téepeat, that 
an elementary book cannot be ex- 
pected to contain these metaphysical 
distinctio‘s. W. ii. 

" a 

Mr. Urban, Strand, Feb. 3. 
M R, John Sidiey Hawkins, in the 
1 ahimadversious he has mude in 
your last number, p. 5, on the se- 
venth edition of Walton's Complete 
Angier, which I have laieiy published, 


‘has stated some circumstances so im- 


correctly, and drawa such unfair con- 
clusions trom fhem, that | fcel myself 
under the necessity of troubling you 
with a few remarks on his letier.* 

J. The manner in which Mr. H. 
speaks of his name being inser'ecd. in 
the frontispiece, and the observations 
by which ihe mention of this ¢ircux- 
stauce is follewed, are calculated te 
convey to the reader a wrong idea of 
the inteation with which it was intre- 
duced ; which was merely to acknow- 
ledge his politeness in lending the 
priat, and by no means lo msmuate 
that he tock any part in the conduct 
of the publication. This will be evi- 
dent to any candid reader, from the 
words | have used, which are as fol- 
low: “ Zhe autograph (see p. 68) is 
in the possession of J. S, Hawkins, 
esq. who obligingly allowed it to be 
copied.” 1f 1 had entertained any de- 
sign to avail myself of Mr. Hawkius’s 
civility as a sanction to the publiea- 
tion, | should certainly have done it 
in a distinct and obvious manner; es- 
pecially as, whén | wajted on Mr, H. 
to obtain J7r,/ Colion’s autograph, he 
lent me the print with Waltou’s auto- 
graph jor the express purpose of ils 

eiug copied on the frontispiece ; aud 
that wiiLout imtimating any dissa- 
lisfaction at my intention. of re-pub- 
lishing the work. Indeed I did not 
imagive the use of his name in such a 
way would be of any advantages as 
in the sicth cdition, he informs his 
readers, that the subject is one with 
which he is ** xhotly anacquainted.” 

Il. As to the renyark of my Editor 
respecting the note .on Antony and 
( leopatra, my having canceled the 
leaf on which it was contained, in 
compliance with Mr. ilawkins’s wish, 
might have preeluded any obserya- 
tions on that head) What merit is 
dut ‘to Mr. U.’s distinction betweet 

the 














the medner sort of recreation, and 
the recreation of ihe meaner sort of 
people, the publick will judge. I con- 
fess it appears to me very immate- 
rial *. 
ill, Mr. Hawkins atiempts to de- 
jate the importance of Mr, Wale’s 
rawings; but, as he hag not scen 
them, he cannot be a competent judge 
of their merit ; and it is material here 
to state, that | cannot help consider- 
ing the true occasion of Mr. Haw- 
kins’s Jetter in yew last, was the dis- 
aeteoet of his own wish to pur- 
ase these drawings. For about the 
4th of October he called on me for that 
purpose. I told him, they were not 
mine ; that, ifthey were to be sold, I 
was anxious to buy them, but that 
if the owner asked more than | chose 
to give, the should have the next of- 
fer. 1 think he made no reply ; bat 
the impression | bad at his departure 


was, that he went away displeased ; 


but without ¢ven then making any 
objection to the publication of the 
work, About three days afterwards 
[Oct. 7] he sent a note, requiring his 
print to be inmediately returned ; 
which it was the next morning, ac- 
companied with au impression of the 
frontispiece, and a uote from me, ex- 
pressing my regret at the unfinished 
state in which it yet was; although 
his print had been kept a week after 
the autograph was sapin, asi wished 
to accompany ii with a perfect im- 
pression. The Portrait most unfi- 
nished was uofortunately that of Sir 
John Hawkins; but wis afterwards 
completed, and is now belore the 
publick, who will judge of its ee 
to the original, which Mr. H. himself 
informed meé was the best likeness 
extent of his father, Mr. H. is not 
unacquainted with my desire to do 
justice to his father’s portrait. 

LV. But far move irrelevant and 


Donen 
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futile is his threat of a prosecution if 
I should attempt the publication of 
his edition of Jgnoramus, which } 
never entertained an idea of doing; 
haximg only taken up the book, wits 











































out moving from my seat, while] - 
was waiting in his we the | was ine fp Places 
deed somewhat, interested with its Vil. 
contents, and therefore requested jp bejust! 
permission to continue reading it but, fir 
while he searched for the print. But jp peteat 
1 cannat help expressing my surpri assert, 
that Mr. H. should so far suffer him. “traits 
self to be led away by misapprehen. than hi 
sion, as thus to maguify a trivial im vill 
cident, and to throw out insinuations 9B °PY-T! 
which have no foundation; and this = 
with a degree of warmth for which ] prstor 
am not conscious of haviug given, or dined 
having wished to give, any real o@ f 4 } 
casiou. himsel 
For what purpose Mr. H. made @ PF 
his memoranda of an unreserved con- the sa 
versation, antl of every trifling cir of re- 
cumstance attending it, is best kuowg this he 
to himself. of Wa 
V. Mr. Hawkins seems to question [ ey ' 
the truth of my possessing another ‘ 
autograph of Walton; whereas it is on th 
manifest from his own narrative, and forme 
fram the letter by which | was intro templ 
duced to him, that the object for "lx. 
which I waited on him was to obtain X. 
the autograph of Colton; and that I rectly 
did not ask to borrow Walton's until oy 
he stated that it had, in addition’te 
the abbreviated name which mine also ry, 








has, the words “for my Cousin Roe,” 
alluded to in the precedag editions, 
and in my edition, page 63. 

VI, As to Mr. H.'s censure for have 
ing changed the mark of reference to 
the supp'ementary notes of Sir John 
Hawkins, when these notes run “ un 
der the foliowing chapter to which 
they have uo reiation;” 1 beg Jeave 
to ask, if it was ingenuous in Mr. H. 
to suppress the cogent reisons my 



























































id affords matter of serious reflection. 


of tyrants and persecitors 


* The passage stood thus; Walton says, “ H¢ that reads Plutarch, shall find that 
Angling was not contemptible in the days of Mark Antony and Cleopatra; and that 
they, in the midst of their wonderful glory, used Augling as a principal recreation.” 
On this passage Sir John makes the following remarks: “7 must here so far differ 
from my author, as to say, that if Angling was not conteinptible in the days of Mark 
Antony and Cleopatra, that illustrious prostitute endeavoured to make it so.” The 
assage from Plutarch is then recited ; afier which Sir John proceeds: “ The story here 
Behok| here.two persons of the highest rank, 
who had exhausted al! the scurces of delight ; ‘hetr appetites palled, and every gratifica- 
tioh rendered tasteless ; stooping to partake of the recreations of the meaner sort ; and, 
their fellow-creatures, to become the deceivers of silly 
fish and ef cach other.” On these remarks, my Editor had placed this note on the 
side of the page: “ Surely Mr. Walton would resent this part of gE 
eontrary bo Dame Juliana Barne;’ idea of the @ignity of the art.” 
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Bditor has assigned (p. 200) for so 
ing, aud to affirm thet this change 
was made “ for the purpose of giving 
room for what the present Editor 
chose to insert ;” whereas the present 
Editor has not in either of these 
inserted a single remark. 

Vil. The Portraits of the Fish will 
be justly appreciated by the publick ; 
but, from the‘opinion of many com- 
petent judges, 1 feel authorised to 
assert, that they exhibit the peculiar 
“traits of character” more correctly 
than has before been donc. 

Vill. As to the infringement of 
copy-ri ht, the publick are well ac- 

that it was universally un- 

Messrs. Rivingtons had de- 

dined publishing the work again ; 
and J] gathered from what Mr. H. 
himself said, that Messrs. R. objected 
to print it agaiu because they thought 
» the sale would not pay the expence 
of re-engraving the plates. But on 
thishead | may appeal, to the lovers 
of Walton and of Angling, and ask if 
they would have remaiued satisfied 
ith the sixth edition? And it was 
on this account, as I am credibly in- 
formed, two other editions were con- 
templated hy gentlemen of the highest 


oe fo 

X. The hand of Walton is cor- 

rectly copied; aud therefore the en- 
yer is no more to be censured, 


an artist who engraves the pic-- 


ture of the Last Supper by Leonardo 
de Vinci would be, for copying the 
sugular impropriety which has been 
remarked iv the hand of St. John. 

X. Either Messrs. Rivingtons are 
udera mistake concerning my appli- 
ation to Mr, Donovan, or Mr. H. 
has misunderstood them. When I 
applied to Mr. D. the Fishes were 
tigraved, and i only applied to pur- 
chase fifty impressions of fresh-water 
sedge elegant work on eo 

taken off on quarto r, an 
toloured by him ; with which I in- 
tended to adorn a splendid edition of 
the Complete Angler that I bad caused 
be printed, of the size, and in 
Manner, of Daniel’s Rural Sports. 


Mr. Hawkins states that the whole 
of the defects (as he is pleased to call 
them) “were detected by himself 

the assistance of any one 

the;” perhaps, had he asked the ad- 
vice of any one else, his animadver- 
would neyer have appeared, por 


would he have brought criticisms be- 
fore the publick, which, however 
nugatory, are calculated to injure a 
person from whom he has not re- 
ceived the smallest provocation. _ 
Yours, &c. Samvuen. Bagster. 
a 

*.* The Grass, called Fionin, 
having lately engaged much of the 
attention of the ' Agriculiurists of 
ireland, we take an early oppor- 
tunily of laying before our Readers 
an EYITOME of its very extraordinary 
habits, uses, and properties, from @ 
short paper lately printed in that Coun- 
try, te which the following Letter, 
addressed by the Rev. Dr. Ricuarp- 
son to Mr. MALone (with a copy of 
which we have been favoured by that 
genileman), may prove a proper in- 
troduction: 

Dean Sir, 

YOU wish to know if it be your 
old Academic Friend who is holding 
out to the world so strange a para- 
dox, as that Christmas is a better 
season for hay-making than July; 
and who is inviting the farmers of 
his ‘owa country to follow his exam- 
ple, and to defer mowing until Nov- 
ember, December, and January; as 
suring them, that if they do so, their 
hay will be of superior guadity, much 
more in quantily, and effectually se- 
cured from injury by severe weather, 
to which it is sometimes exposed 
when mowed in summer; and if I be 
the person, you ask me how I cam 
to engage in a pursuit so differe 
from the literary ones in which you 
left me. 

{ reply, that when! retired from 
College and settled in the country, 
1 became fond of Agricultufe; and, 
not content with simple practice, 
I was led by the force of old habits 
to study theory also, and of course 
to make myself acqnainted with the 
Natural History of the different ve- 
getables | was cultivating. 

The Grass Department seemed to 
me, of all others, the least under- 
stood, and the most injudiciously ma- 

ed under the direction of Agri- 
cultural Book-makers. - 

I therefore determined to make ° 
Grass my particular object, and to 


‘study the Natural History of all those 


which had been deemed valuables 


limiting my attentions to their Ha- 
bits, Properties, and Uses; which, in 
my opinion, ought to constitute the 

primary 
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‘primary object of the Agricelturist. 
With this view | made! small plats 
Gn my garden, Of every speties re- 
‘pated valeable; cach of these, when 
they promised ‘tolerably weil, were 
réeméved to more extended areas in 
my farm; and ! thus proceeded from 
aliedty to practice. 

‘While thns émployed, 1 heard a 

ras# boasted of, calive by the Inisn 

‘rortn or Pyoners. I immediately 
proedred roots of it, amd paid thi. 

$s the same attention [ had given 
o the others. 

The extraordinary qualities of the 
Fiontn s000 ‘began to burst upon 
mé; ‘and’ when they seemed entitled 
to attention, 1 gave them’ to the pub- 
fick; first in ihe Transactions of 
your Board of Agriculture ; and then, 
when I discovered new ones, | pub- 
lished these in the Transactions of 
Whe Belfast Literary Society; and 
when they still accumulated, | print. 
ed desultory small pamphlets or sin- 
Pile shetts, that 1 distributed among 
‘my friends, bnt which were never 
otherwise published. . 

One of these, the actiexed Epitome, 
Was reached you; and you wish to 
have it printed in the Gentiemay’s 
Macazine, to promote the culti- 
vation of this extraordinary Grass 
on your side of the water. 

As public utility is the common 
object with us both, i chearfully 
cousent. W.R, 
Brrrome of tue Hanrrs, Prorerries, aXp 

Uses or Fron Grass. 

Hasits. Fiorin thrives in ail climates, 
from Iceland to Iudostan. It thrives (and 
I believe equally) in all elevations, ‘the 
top of the mountain, and the bettom of 
the valley ; equally in all soils, wet and 
dry, the mire .of the morass, the shallow 
summit of the gravelly hill, and the pave 
of a shut-up turnpike road, never covered 
with soil. Fiorin appears to thrive the 
Wetter, the greater the hardships to which 
it is exposed, hecause the efforts of its 
competitors are thereby weakened. 

Paoverties. The propagation of Fibrin 
is easy, as its strings or routs may be put 
down any day in the year, with a cer- 
tainty of growing. A prece of ground can 
be laid down with Fiort gtass more 
cheaply than with auy other; for ten men, 

roperly arranged, will plant oni an Eng- 
lish acre (if prepared) in ore day. Fio- 
rin advances into profit much more ra- 
pidty-than any other grass; for if laid 
down early ‘in April, it will protluce in 
that same year a valwable crop either of 
hay or green food. Fiorin «may be’ p.v- 


Dr. Richardsou’s Account of Fioritt Grass. 


[Peb, 
pagated hy sowing its pnre hay from the 
rick ‘or loft, and most slightly sprin 
it with ‘soil, This power of eae 
continues in vigonr above forr month, 
Fiorin grass may be mnowed and made ity 
hay. any month in the year that has th 
letter Rin it. Fiorin hay is saved inthe 
mouths of November, December, and Ja, 
nuary, with less Jabour and greater seq. 
rity from injury by westher than othe 
hay in July. Fiorm grass mowed Oct. 
ber 15, after, sastaining 16 days of the 
wettest weather remembered, wes put inty 
a rick on November 7th; there jt remaip. 
ed perfectly sound, until completely Cité 
up by sheep early in January. Pierm hay 
is superior to that of any other grass 
quality, and most decidedly. preferred by 
horses, cows, and sheep. The produge 
from a Fieri meadow is far greater than 
the crop of any other grass: a portioned 
ground Jail down with Fiorin late in Ab 
gust 1506, twice mowed in 1807, and og 
manuped, produced six tons the En 
acre ia 1806; and a portion laid 
November 15, 1806, once mowed in 180, 
and tolerab'y manured, produced im 1808, 
seven tous, four hundred, one quarter 
and eight pounds, the English acre. The 
hay of both parcels when weighed wis 
dry and rattling; and that it was its 
fair merchantable state between mananl 
mar, proved upon oath hefure the Ear 
of Gosford, by the person who weighedit 
in the presence of the owner, and other 
credible witnesses; his, Lordship also ey 
amined the hay not long after it wa 
weighed, and found it in excellent onde, 

Usts. Fiorin will produce a valuabe 
crop of hay to the farmer, be the deserip- 
tion of the ground what itmfy He 
thus be enabled to apply his best ground 
to grain crops, as bis very worst will sup 
ply him with choicest hay, Fiorin wil 
also afford bim an abundant stock 
gréen “food from November tq May, & 
perior in quality to any other, and. mor 
accessible in winter. This green food he 
will find highly valuable for his mile 
cows, as by it the milk is improved ® 
richness and flavour, and greatly increased 
in quantity. ‘The ground ocenpied by out 
young plantations (hitherto useless) may 
be made as profitable as any other, 
planting it with Fioriu, and careful weet 
ing; for this grass thrives well amom 
treesy and until they close everbeatl, wil 
give great crops,. The first of ty cae po 
sitions I have from respecitabk autporny j 
for the truth of all the others I am Tyspow 
sible. Such of them as can be exhibited 
or proved oy tie spot, may be verified 
Clonfecie [in the county. of A 
whtre, potil April Ist, hay will be) 
‘stouding'in the field; and part of te 
“mendow ‘will remain uncut. 

Jen. 267 1809, W. Ricnagpso® 
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Mr. Unpan, 
experience has proved that 


Feb. 9. 
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nth A the jollgwing Recipe,has in ning 
ofatin I cases oul of ten proved efficacious 
ontts, in preventing returns of ipileptic 
leit HF Fits, particularly when the, palients 
a the ve been young, I flatter myself 
- at by taking care im the prepaca- 





tion of it, and by 
use of it (without 





pereever Wi ip dhe 
sing discouraged 






fd wone or two fits occurring during 
f the administration of it), that..the 
tiny jy young lady mentioned vol. LXXViIL. 






1144, may be restored to perfect 
Pealth 5 and I pray that God's bles- 






vhay @ sing may attend il, 
ass i Powder to cure Epileptic Fite. 
‘d by In the mouths of April or May, 





and.when. the flowers are quite free 
frum rain or dew, gather several 






+ bushels.of the Cardamine, or com- 
doa Mon Lady’s-smock; which happily is 
lish a plant that may be found, growing, 





ia, abundance iu the low parts of 
oer county in England, and is one 
is not liable. ta-be mistaken for 
other. Let the chiklren eyaploy- 
»do, gather these -tlawers be in- 












= u to bring im each head of 
ie te with about av wech aud,a half 
aol 4s main stalk attached to. it; as 
MT @ much.of the stalk (aud no, more 
ther it) is useable. After the fawers 
+ are well dried ix the shade, op old 
was @ BeWSpapers, pul them into your even 
der, (when you think it sufficiently cold, 
able alter the bread is drawn), placed ou 
Tip- tin plates; and. this is the nice part 
HR of the receipt, and should be well 
und attended te. ‘The imtention is to 
mw  Thake the flowers aad bits of stalks 
“ attached to-them, crisp; sv as to 





bear, pounding in a aortar to a very 
fine powder, withaut beating or dry- 


ing. them more than. is necessary Lo 
ee that purpose. The rule is, 

en taken oul of the oven, the 
marae appearance of the flowers 

ould be very visible when pounded ; 
and therefore the safest way is to 
pound « little, to see if done sufk- 
Ciently, and if not, to put it again 
mto the oven next baking-time ; for, as 
the eflicacy of these powders depends 
‘on their not being too much dried, 
itisbetter to repeat the putting them 

to the oven several times, than to 
@ver-do it at first. When pounded, 
sift the powder through muslin, avd 
put it mto clean dry boftles, well 
sorked-down, and the tops covered 
with leather. The dose is thict grains 
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Various Remedies for Epilepsy pomted out... 
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for a grown person, and twenty-five. 
grams tora bey or a girl. Two gloses. 
must be taken every day; viz, one 
between breahfast and dibper, and 
another gomg to bed, ufiless a fit 
prevents it, i which case it snpst 
not be given until two hours after 
the tit. The powder may be mized 
in fea or water, and reguirgs To cpp. 
finement. In measuring out Lhe doses, 
mind to give good wéiybt, and weigh 
éut a dozen doses at a ling, Conte, 
nye using until a euce is elected, or 
until the cure becomes. Lotally jope- 
less. A Viziacra, 
ad 
Mr. Unpan, Feb, ip. 
i LAGisKLY embrace, the, oppor 
nity you afiord me, of eontribut-’ 
ing my mite tewards the alleviation, 
ot a tellow-creature’s sulferipgs. I 
observe in ‘your last. volame,. p. 
LLid, the ease of a young girl who is 
alfiicted with Epileptic I its, the dread. 
ful eff ets of which, none byt shose 
who have experienced them can form 
an adequate conception... 1. labayged 
uader this cainmpty tor Uyree: year 
therefore speak experimentally, aed 
ciccumstance may perLaps. give weight 
“to my eacnest entrealy that, my, ial. 
low-suficrer wii not, disregard the 
stuple remedy | am going lo propase, 
as luo teitling te be of service, ) (This 
was my idea, and it was mor¢e for the 
sake of satisfying my aliegijionate 
friends, than with the teastape iny- 
self of receiving benefit, thgt 1 teied 
it, The adyice of the most eminent 
of the Kaculty proved fruitless; ope- 
rations, the repetition of whichwould 
make you. siuudder, 1 submitted to. 
My disorder still increased, my +¢a- 
sor was much impaired, aud my suf- 
fevings greatly augmented, by the re- 
peated experiments tried for my re- 
lief, which, at dast my friends seging 
no; robability of obtaming, they, re- 
solyed.1 should be tormented ao unore 
in this Jife, but with patient subgags, 
sion Wait the event of the woerring 
will of the Almighty. Ledgings were 
taheu fur me a few piles dagm town 
at.a Jarm-house, where,it happened 
that one of the farmer's daughters 
(who was im the last stage of a con. 
sumption) wes atteaded by a medical 
geatlenan whem J hed met some 
time before. He knew of :my afflie- 
tion, aad requested to adwise a re- 
me¢dy. which, should, it not, answer 
our wishes, would not im-the least 
add 
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add to my distress: this was nothing 
more than two ounces of glauber salts 
dissolved in a quart of bailing water ; 
when cold, a tea-cup full to Be taken 
every other morning, fasting. This is 
now nearly two years since. I have 
, and, through mercy, I 

k upon it as the means of my re- 

. Jt had not, of course, an 
leubehiate effect, the disorder was too 
deeply rooted; but, as I said before, 
I persevered, and for more than a 
year and half past, I have not had the 
slightest symptom of a return. What 
cau I say more to recommend the 
trial of it? My faculties are perfectly 
revived, and | am restored to the en- 
joyment of every comfort this world 
can afford. I trust you will think 
this worthy insertion in your Maga- 
zine, and shall only subjoin my sin- 
cere wishes that it may be equally ef- 
ficacious to the poor sufferer as to 
myself, 
Yours, &c. 
—_—__— . 

Mr. Unnay, Feb, 10. 
ISHING to do all in my power 

to relieve the distresses of my 


E. B. 


fellow-creatures, I send you a remedy , 


I have been assured from very good 
authority has frequently cured that 
terrible disorder, Epileptic Fits. It 
is half a dram of powdered ginger, to 
be taken three times a day, in con- 
serve of hips of treacle. As it is a 
very simple and cheap remedy, I think 
it well worth the trial of the unfortu- 
nate young lady whose fits are men- 
tioned in vol. LXXVIII. p. 1144. 
Should she try it, and should it sue- 
ceed, I shall be most happy to sce the 
cure announced. 
J. W. 


Yours, &c. 
Feb. 11. 


—_>_— 
Mr. Unnan, 

OBSERVE in p. 1144, a Letter 

requesting to know what would 
be a remedy in the case of Epileptic 
Fits. 1 have a son now eleven years 
old, who was grievously afflicted in 
that way for a considerable time, 
and all that regular medical advice 
could do availed nothing; but, by 
the advice of a neighbour, we tried 
the following easy matter, viz. one 
tea-spoonful of the Juice of Rue or 
Herbigress, given every morning 
about half an hour before b ; 
and in about six weeks he was com- 
pletely cured, and hath had no re- 
turn: it isnow nearly two years ago. 

Yours, &c. Cc. 


Mr. Unzan, Feb. 24, 
BSERVING in vol. LXXVIIf, 
P. 1144, a desire of A. Lang. 
ham for a remedy for Fits, I will 
beg of you to inform him, a Mole, 
perfect as it is taken, and dried in ay 
even or by a fire, and made into 4 
fine powder, and atea-spoen filled with 
it we into a glass of white wine, and 
taken the first thing every morning, 
is very likely to eflect a cure. If ong 
Mole will not do, a second or a third 
is advised to be taken. This reci 
was found in a book of the late Dr. 
James. T. §. 
a ; 
Mr. Unsan, Feb. 19, 
T appears at last that the Addison 
Monument is to be set up di 
below that of the immortal H 
in the South Transept of the Ab 
Church, as a horde has been afti 
on the spot for the workmen to set 
about their labour therein. Now, as 
the attitudes of the statues of Handel 
and Addison are rather of a similar 
nature, their dress almost one and the 
same, will not that of the latter per. 
sonage interfere with the former, 
which will actually have the effect of 
standing upon the head of the new ef 
fort of sculpture—to say nothing i 
the way of comparison about the abi 
lities of Roubiliac or Westmacott ? 
Had the setters-up gone but to 
the next or centre cluster of columns 
of the Transept, no rivalship would 
have been manifested ; but a centrical 
situation, and a full and unimpeded 
= of light obtained. This idea may 
e corrected, to be sure, in this way— 


** Some people will never be satisfied!” 
* A Tree Enouisamayn. 


——_—_—__— 
Mr. Unnay, Feb. 2. 
T HE following copy of an ote 
letter from Queen Elizabet 
Heaton, Bishop of Ely, is taken from 
the Register of Ely. 
“ Proup Prerate, 

“1 Understand you are backward ia 
complying with your agreement; but I 
would have you to know, that J who made 
you what. you are can unmake you; ané 
if you do not forthwith fulfill your en 
gagement, by I will immediately 
unfrock you. . 

“ Yours, as you demean yourself, 

« Evrzapera.” 

Heaton, it seems, had promised the 
Queen to exchange some part of the 
lands a the See for an equi- 
valent, did so, but it was in cot- 
sequence of the above Ictter. — 
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WA Tour in France, 1802. Printed 1308. 
wr performed this Tour, or 
who wrote it*, we know not; 
nor why six years have elapsed be- 
fore the Tourists thought proper to 
publish. 
their observations we are inclined to 
think that they were young travel- 
lers, and consequéntly easily affected 
by small matters. We do not mean, 
however, that they are sparing in 
useful information, or at least in that 
which is amusing. On some occasions 
their researches were pretty close. 
They tell us, p. 2, that the dress of 
the women-peasauts “is a petticoat 
of one stuff, and a very short jacket 
of another —they seem neat in their 
dress, and particularly clean about 
the head.” Our Authors are enrap- 
tured with the low price of provi- 
sions; and we are told that “* Huglish 
heer, brewed there, is every where to 
be had cheaper than in England.” 
Sales by auction exhibit rare penny- 
worths. “A pair of bellows, with- 
out a nosel, sold for three half-pence ; 
and a flannel petticoat, with very lit- 
tle of the original in it, sold for two- 
pence-halfpenny!” The prompter of 
the theatre at Calais isa woman; a 
circumstance which we believe has 

ed the: attention of former tra- 
vellers, but which we recommend to 
that of our managers. As our Tra- 
vellers advance into the interior, they 
eneounter the well-kuown difficulties, 

and expensive inns, dirty rooms, 
extortion of all kinds, &e. In point 
of cleanliness the French are very 
consistent, no ‘kind of improvement 
having been introduced since our in- 
genious countryman Hogarth said 
that their houses “were gilt and 
b—t.” 


Our Travellers adopt the vulgar 
superiority of the Library at Paris 
over that of the British Museum, 
from “its being open at all times, 
and every part accessible to respecta- 
ble people, to pass what time they 
there, without expence or 
trouble.” Travellers would not be 
the worse for knowing a little of 
their own country. 
The following short account of the 
Gobelin tapestry is more interesting : 





* From an anecdote in p. 39 it would 
Appear to be the production of a Lady. 
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“I ‘shall next make a few observations 
on their manufactures ; and first’ of’ the 
celebrated Gobelin tapestry, a work of art, 
which is justly the wonder and admiration 
of Europe: | was anxious to: know the 
mode of manufacturing it, and spent some 
hours theve cxamiping it. It:is worked,in 
lous Loth hogizoutal and perpendigylar, 
but move of the latter than the former, It 
is done on the wrong side, and. bya kind 
of rule which renders the executfon pot a 
work of genius, but a mere mechanical 
method by measure; a warp is provided 
of very strong, even, brown thread; ‘ard 
the woof is formed of the finest-colgured 
worsteds, wove in with very fine ‘small 
shuttles. The pictare they are tocopy is 
placed before them, and the colours of the 
worsted sorted exaetly to the different’ co- 
lours iu the picture; the space that each 
colour occupies is very exactly measured 
by rulers, so minute that inches are di- 
vided into hairs-breadths; these’ colours 
are wove into the warp, exactly corre- 
sponding with the picture, with respect to 
space and shade; and if the measure and 
colour are correct to minuteness, no error 
in the work can occur; and the artificer 
never finds it necessary to look on ‘the 
right side of his work, and perhaps never 
does, till the work is finished. The pic- 
ture, when complete, will be the exact 
copy of the original, equalling it in’ ex- 
pression, and exceeding it in richness of 
colour. The work is very simple, and 
easily leorned, but tedious beyond belief’; 
the worsteds are as fine as a hair; and so 
many motions of the shuttle are required 
for the least possible effect, that it ac- 
counts for the great expence of this cu- 
rious work: sufficient for ‘the back and 
seat of a chair will cost from 3 to 500d. ; 
and a single panvel, as part of the hang- 
ing of a room, will amount to from 1 to 
2000/.; but then it must be remembered 
that this pannel will cost one man the la- 
bour of 15 years, besides materials, and 
other expences. About 190 people are 
now employed at this work; and there are 
gradations of business for all sorts and 
sizes: the young beginners sort and wind 
worsted ; those a little advanced in the art 
weave the ground-work of the pieces; and 
the experienced workmen take the figures, 
faces, and more important objects. The 
wages of the best workmen are 2s. 6d. per 
day; of the young beginners 6d. e 
Government supports the whole expence ; 
and indeed, at present, only Governmeat 
can purchase the product; none but a 
princely fortune can purchase so expen- 
sive an article,” 


Of the eocaes invention our 
Traveller knows but little when he 


states, as one of its advantages, that, 
“ in 
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‘in the course of a few editions, avy 
book may be rendered perfectlycor- 
rect.” .Amaccount of the Deaf and 
Dumb Institution occupies a very 
considerable in this pamphlet ; 
and, althoigh not quite new, can 
never be uninteresting. With the 
followirig, which appears to be new, 
we shall’ conclude our notice of this 
rambling, desultory work : 

“The wife of an Irish Nobleman, who 
had resided some years in France in em- 
barrassed circumstances, was induced to 
part with her diamonds on understanding 
that Madame Buonaparte wished to pur- 
chase them: previous to offering them to 
her, She. sent them to a lapidary to value, 
whith Yoleotion, signed by him, was sent 
to the Thuilleries, requesting either that 
the money for them might be sent by the 
messenger, or the jewels returned. ‘The 
messenger, however, was dismissed empty- 
handed, without either money or jewels. 
A few days after, the lady dispatched the 
same, messenger again, with the same re- 
quest; and was again told there was no 
answer. Various other means were tried 
to procure Madame’s attention to settling 
this account; but all in vain: Madame 
would not acknowledge the receipt of the 
jewels, or that any such debt existed. The 
lady, after two years’ suspence, was ad- 
vised by a friend to put a memorial on 
the subject into the hauds of the First 
Consul, ‘and to find an opportunity of de- 
livering it personally, She contrived to 
place herself in the track through which 
he was to pass on the day of the grand 
parade; and put into his hands a paper, 
stating the circumstances. ‘The next morn- 
ing the Consul’s aide-de-camp waited on 
the lady with the money, making many 
apologies for a transaction of which, on 
his wife’s account, he was extremely 
ashamed; and the account farther stated 
was, that Madame Buonaparte, in addi- 
tion to her jewels, got a handsome trim- 
ming. It is a pity that the Consul is not 
as ready to repair his own acts of injustice 
as his wife’s. His passion and violence 
furnished us with many curious anec- 
dotes, and Madame’s fine Seve china was 
sometimes the victim of some political or 
domestic vexation. We were told that on 
the evening the news of the Emperor 
Paul’s death arrived, who was his dear 
friend and ally, Madame Buonaparte had 
an assembly, which the Consul honoured 
with his presence: he was unfortunately 
sitting with his Teet under a table of very 
fine Seve china, when the dispatches were 
put into his hands, announcing this event, 
which proved such a check at that time to 
his schemes of ambition and plunder. The 
ugitation of the moment overcame all idea 
of dignity and decorum ; he threw up his 
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feet, overturned the table, threw a dish of 
coflve out of his hand into the fire, dashed 
down a pair of wax-candles that stood ip 
his way, and flew out of the room ina 
state bordering on insanity. Sach is the 
great man at whom half Europe has 
trembled, and whom England alone has 
set at defiance !” 


22. A Discourse, by ‘Thomas Falconer, 
M.A. of Corpus Christi College, preached 
before the University of Oxford, Novem. 
ber 5, 1808. Oxford printed ; for Cook, 
&e. Slo. 

AN excellent political treatise, on 

a subject and on a day when Politicks 
are generally considered to be allow- 
able from the pulpit; text, Dang ii, 
21, He removeih Kings, and setteth 
up Kings. Some historical notes_are 
subjoined; which, the Author antic 
pates, ‘will to many Readers appear 
tedious ;.and, by these who hold the 
opinions of Dr, M ifner, will be thought 
to be sufficiently brief.’ We think 
them judicious and satisfactory. 


23. The History of Cleveland, in the North 
Riding of the County of York.5- compres 
hending an historical and descriptive View 
of the antient and present State of each 
Parish within the Wapontake of Lang- 
bargh; the Soil, Produce, and Natural 
Curiosities ; with the Origin and Genea- 
logy of the toe oe Families within the 
District. By the Rev. Joon Graves. | 4to. 
486 pp. With an Appendia. ¥1, 11s. 6d. 
Christopher and Jennett, Stockton. Ver- 
nor and Co. London, 

IT is some time since the Pro- 
spectus of a /listory of Yorkshire, 
by Dr. Townson, was printed and 
givensto the Publick ; and some pro- 
gress, we believe, was made by -the 
Author in collecting and arranging 
materials for the work: but this be- 
iug an almost Herculean undertaking, 
and not supported by a subscription 
in‘any degree adequate to the ex- 
pence of so large a work, the intended 
publication has been given up. After 
this unsuccessful attempt by Dr. 
Townson, we must not expect bes i 
to mect with an Author bold eno 
to undertake at once the History of 
this opulent and extensive Countys 
and we leave it to the consideration 
of those (if any) who may have s 
a project hereafter in coutemplation, 
whether all the leading and most it 
teresting subjects that enter into the 
composition of County Histories @ 
general might not be more “er 
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lected, and.more Juminously arranged, 


several subscriptions were paid ? 


by a judicious division of the several 
Ridings of the County into smaiier 
Districts, so that the detached His- 


, tory of each District might be com- 


rised in a separate volume, and pub- 
lished at different intervals*. -We 
recommend this mode of illustrating 
the History and Antiquities of York- 
shire, from a conviction that the de- 
sign cannot otherwise be so effectually 
executed; and of which we have no 
unfavourable specimen in the plan 
that has been adopted by Mr. Graves, 
in his History of Cleveland; which, 
though not a faultless performance, 
has nevertheless considerable claims 
to the attention of the Publick. 

Cleveland, which hath aot only 
given name to one of the three arch- 
deaconries into which the county is 
divided, but also the title of Karl to 
the family of Wentworth, and of 
Duke to the natural issue of King 
Charles Il. both of which are now 
extinct, is a district “ situated in the 
Northern extremity of Yorkshire, 
and constitutes nu inconsiderable part 
of the North Riding of that county. 
Its greatest extent, from East to 
West, is nearly 40 miles, and about 
#8 miles broad; and is bounded on the 
East, North, and North-east, by the 
German Ocean; on the West by Al- 
lertonshire; and on the North-west 
by the river Tees, which divides it 
from the county of Durham: while 
the Southern limits of the district are 
shut in by the wapontakes of Bird- 
forth, Rydale, and Whitby Strand.” 
These limits are afterwards more par- 
ticularly defined; and the subject il- 
lustrated by an accurate Map of the 
District, copied, by consent of the 
Proprietor, from the last corrected 
edition of Jeffery’s large Map of 
Yorkshire. 

Of the population, and general cha- 
racter of its inhabitants, it is remark- 
ed that “ Cleveland, being chiefly an 
agricultural district, and as liftle con- 
nected, perhaps, with manufactures as 
any part of the kingdom of equal 
extent, its population, as might be 
expected, is by no means large. From 
the Returns made to Government in 
the year 1801, according to Act of 
Parliament,.the total number of in- 





* Qu. what is become of Mr. Dade’s 
Proposed History of Holderness, for which 
kvit. 
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habitants was 26,358; and, consider- 
ing that the preperty within the dis- 
trict is stationary in its nature, no 
material alteration, in point of num- 
ber, is, since that time, likely to have 
taken ce ‘To these observations 
the following is added in a note: 
“The mannfacture of coarse linens, 
which isthe principal one within the 
district, has, im its present state, been 
so far from proving prejudicial, ei- 
ther to the health or morals of the 
individuals concerned ‘in it, that it 
may fairly be considered aot only as 
the cause of an increase of popula- 
tion, but also prove advantageous lo 
the state of agriculture, by increasing 
the profits of some of the lower 
classes, and, cousequently, advancing 
the value of the produce of the land.” 

In respect to the general character 
of the mhabitants, the farmer? are 
represented as forming “a very re- 
spectuble class of society ;” and the 
lower and labouring classes as being 
generally “ sober and orderly in their 
conduct, decent in their demeanour 
and appearance, and deserving of 
every indulgence from their superiors 
that may render their situation com- 
fortable and easy.” 

Our narrowly-confined limits will 
not permit us to enter into a minute 
detail of the contents of this volume. 
We may, however, remark, ‘that, in 
the Parochial Topography, the Au- 
thor has daghaped cousiderable aeti- 
vity of research and judgment in se- 
lection; and although, in so great a 
diversity of subjects, some are una- 
voidably dry and uninteresting, there 
are, at the same time, many that will 
be found equally curious and useful. 

Among the natural curiosities of 
Cleveland the deseription of the alum- 
works, and of the curious petrifac- 
tions found in the sttata of the alum- 
rocks, is worthy of particular atten- 
tion; from which we could make 
some pleasing extracts; but must re- 
fer the Reader to the work itself, 
contenting ourselves with remarking, 
that “this mineral was first discover- 
ed at Guisbrough, in the latter part 
of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, by 
the learned Naturalist Sir Thomas 
Chaloner, Knt.; who, oy his travels 
im Italy, examining the Pope’s alum- 
works near Rome, and observing 
that the mineral there was greatly 
similar to one in the neighbourhood 
of Guisbrough, became desirous to 

make 
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make the altempt; but, as he was a 
stranger to the process, be found it 
necessary to procure workmen from 
the Pope’s alum-works, whem, by 
secret promises of a large reward, he 
oomaiel upon to accampeay him 
privately into England; when he im- 
mediately erected an alum-work up- 
on his estate at Guisbrough, which, 
in a short time, so completely an- 
swered his expectations as to reduce 
considerably the price of alum, and 
brought him im yearly a large reve- 
nue. This circumstance so exaspe- 
rated the Pope, that he fulminated 
av anathema, replete with curses, 
against Mr. Chalouer and the work- 
men whom he had seduced; the tenor 
of which, being the same as that of 
Ernulphus, quoted by Sterne in his 
Tristram Shandy, and probably the 
form sameited ty the-Charch to be 
used against notorious offenders, we 
forbear to repeat; but rather refer 
those who would not be shocked at 
the impiety and absurdity of the ex- 
peesmenn to peruse it in that cele- 

rated work, We have only to re- 
mark that the Pope's infallibilily is, 
in this respect, to be doubted; at 
least, we do not find that any of the 
curses denounced by his Holiness have 
fallen upon this heretick, as his de- 
scendants have flourished here for 
many generations; and the process 
of making alum was carried on with 
such success as to induce many of the 
neighbouring gentlemen to become 
adventurers in the trade; whieh, 
though discontinued at Guisbrough, 
&c. &¢. is vow established upon a so- 
lid foundation in the neighbouring 
parts of Cleveland contiguous to the 
epast.” 

Biography has long been consider- 
ed as an important and interesting 
part of Local Histories; and the plan 
of recording the Lives of some emi- 
nent and distinguished Characters has 
been adopted by the present Author. 
Among those ot the greatest import- 
ance we notice a well-written Memoir 
of the celebrated Circumnavigator 
Cook. A short Account of Bishop 
W alton, author of the Polyglott Bi- 
bie, is also given; who, it seems, was 
a native of Cleveland; but the Au- 
thor regrets that, ‘after the most 
diligent research, he has been so uu- 
fortunate as not to discover the par- 
ticular place of his nativity, and, 
-congequeatly, unable to recover any 
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unpublished nremorials of his tamily 
of sufficient importance to claim the 
notice of the Publick.” This short 
Memoir, which is extracted chief 
from Wood's Athena Oxonienses; is 
prefaced by the following introdue- 
tory observations: 

“To no part of his allotted labour does 
the Topographer or County Historian be- 
take himself with more satisfaction than’ 
to that which calls upon bim to record 
men of distinguished and eminent charac- 
ters ¥ ; yet we are not insensible to the 
objections that have been brought against 
this particular department of Local His- 
tories. Of the Compilers of such works it 
is expected, by those who are most in- 
terested in them, and best able to appre- 
ciate their merits, that no person of any 
note, who was born or resided long ia the 
district of which au History is undertaken, 
should be passed over wholly unnoticed, 
It is owing, hewever, in all probability, to 
this custom of tracing the rise and pro- 
gress of familigs alot indiscriminately, 
and of examining whether they have per- 
formed any very extraordinary and me- 
morable services, that the Biography of 
County History has, no less indiscrimi- 
nately, been stigmatized as dull, unim- 
portant, and uninteresting. Par from de. 
nying that the charge is sometimes, per- 
haps often, well founded, we trust it is not 
always 9; and that the offence it gives is 
neither so general por so important as to 
justify its being brought into discredit and 
abandoned, -Even Famiiy Genealogies, 
the /owest department of Biography +, swoald 
not, we think, be wholly driven from Lo- 
cal Histories, as being, m our estimation, 
neither unnecessary nor without their use, 
It is not expected, nor indeed proper, that 
every man, whatever be his station and’ 
circumstances in life, shonld seek to per- 
petuate his name by the performance of 
great and’ memorable actions; the state 
of society and the condition of the world 
neither require nor admit of such gene- 
ral exertions ; it is, therefore, of no ordi- 
nary moment to mankind in general to be 
shewn, and more especially in this age of 
adventure and enterprize, that he docs 
not act his part ill in the Drama of Life 
who is quiet and unambitious in an hum- 
ble sphere, pursuing “ the noiseless tenor 
of his wey,” with the good-will of his con- 
temporaries, and contented, wher he quits 
the scene, to .leave behind him a fair, 
though not a brilliant fame.” 

Before we conclude our account of 
this volume, which, in the selection 
and arrangement ‘of its materials, 





* In this we perfectly aceord. | Ent. 
+ It will be recollected that we are not 
here delivering our own Sentiments. Eprt. 
bears 
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pears evident marks of the Author's 
labour and diligence, we must re- 
mark, that the work is embellished 
with a Map, and many neatly-exe- 
ated Engravings, illustrative of the 
sabjects described. 


%. Romantic Tales. By M. G. Lewis, 
Author of “ The Monk,” “ Adelgitha,” 
&e. In Four Vols. 12mo. Longman 
and Co. 1808. 

Mr. Lewis, possessed of a brilliant 
fancy, and a happy turn for inven- 
tion, of a peculiar and romantic taste, 
gan pound attracted the admira- 
tion and approbation of the publick 
to his novels and dramas. When we 
cousider that many an author has la- 
boured through a long life with infi- 
aitely less success, it cannot be con- 
sidered presumptuous to say, that 
the gentleman alluded to must have 
deserved it; though we confess he 
would have met.our wishes in a greater 
degree if, in his former works, he had 
not indulged to so extravagant a 

h in horrible pictures of human 
supernatural depravity ; and yet, 
in expressing this slight disapproba- 
tion, we would be understood to 
maintain, that we believe no other 
living author is capable of producing 


ogg equally awful, new, and sub- 


These volumes contain: Mistrust ; 
ot, Blanche and Osbright—The Ad- 
wital Guarino—King Rodrigo’s Fall 
Bertrand and Mary-Belle—theLord 
of Falkenstein—Sir Guy the Secker 
~The Anaconda—The Dying Bride 
~The Four Facardins: in I'wo Parts 
—Oheron’s Henchman; or, the Le- 
gend of the Three Sisters—My Un- 
de’s Garret Window—Bill Jones—and 
Amorassan; or, the Spirit of the 
Frozen Ocean—and are dedicated to 
the Right Hon. Lady Charlotte-Maria 
Campbell, in the following lines : 


“While stranger eyes, whene’er her form 
is seen, (Queen; 

Own her of captive hearts unrival’d 
While stranger ears, catching some pass- 
ing strain, [tain ; 

The music of her voice through life re- 
Admir’d by all, with truth she still may 
boast, [most.” 

The few, who know her best, admire her 
Mr, Lewis expresses himself in his 

ace as unwilling Lo assume any 
merit to himself which doth not justly 
to him, and thus deprive 

others of the praise decidedly due to 
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he finds it difficult to pomt out ex- 
actly those parts of the publication 
before us which is his individual pro- 
perty, as in the Tales the least his 
own he has made “so many and such 
important alterations, omissions, and 
interpolations, that it would have 
been less trouble to write an entire 
new work ;” which work, he modestly 
adds, composed solely by his own un- 
assisted abilities, would ‘shave been 
greatly inferior to the present. He 
then whimsically and good-naturedly 
proceeds: ‘in this dilemma, I be- 
lieve, the best and shortest way will 
be, to request my readers to ascribe 
whatever pleases them to the authors 
of the original Tales, and to lay all 
the faults at my door. However, 
what little information I can give re- 
specting this work, shall be fad be- 
ore the publick, and in as few words 
as possible.” 

Mistrust, The Anaconda, My Un- 
cle’s Garret Window, and Amorassan, 
we are informed by Mr. Lewis, are 
of German origin. The first particu- 
larly was suggested by a tragedy, 
whence he borrowed great part of 
the plot, and one of the most inter. 
esting scenes; besides which, he ad- 
mits that he has inserted such of the 
speeches as appear to have deserved it 
in the course of the narrative. The 
Admiral Guarino and King Rodrigo’s 
Fall are faithful translations of the 
same number of antient Spanish Ro- 
mances. Bertrand and Mary Belle 
are principally derived from some 
fragments of old German Ballads; 
Sir Guy the Secker is founded upon 
a general tradition in Northumber- 
land, an adventure similar to which 
is said to have occurred in different 
parts of the United Kingdom, parti- 
cularly on the Pentland Hills of Scot- 
Jand, where the prisoners are sup- 
yosed to be King Arthur and his 
nights of the Round Table. An 
Alehouse, near Charley, in Lanca- 
shire, is distinguished by a sign from 
a similar source, which exhibits Sir 
John Stanley following an antient 
male figure with a torch in his hand, 
while his horse, terrified by the ob- 
jects he perceives through two enor- 
mous gates of iron, starts back with 
fright. This public-house is known 
by the appellation of “The Jron 
Gates,” which are — to guard 
the entrauce to an enchanted neigh- 

bouring 
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bourmg cavern, A female captive 
connected. wili this traditiou, Mr. 
Lewis believes to be peculiar to Dun- 
stazaburgh Castle. ‘The Dunstanburgh 
diamonds, a species of shining stones 
found occasionaily near the siic, are 
supposed by the peasants in the vici- 
nity to form part of the immense 
treasure with which the captive is 
hereafter to recompence her deliverer. 
Mr. Lewis theu quotes tlie following 
description of the Castle from Wallis s 
History and Antiqnities of Northum- 
ieolends ‘ 


“It stands on an eminence of several 
acres, ‘sloping gently to the sea; and on 
the North and-North-west edged with pre- 
cipices, in the form of a crescent, by the 
Western termination of which, are three 
natural stone pyramids, of a considerabie 
height; and by the Fastera one an open- 
ing in the rocks, made by the sea, under 
a frightful precipice called Ramble Churn, 
from the breaking of the waves in tempes- 
tuous weather and high seas. Above this 
is the main entrance, and by it the rnins 
of the Chapel. At the South-east corner 
is the draw-well, partly filled up. It is 
built with rag antl whim-stone.” 


A farther reference is made to 
Grose’s Antiquities of England and 
Wales; and the author informs us he 
wrote the Romance during his resi- 
dence at Howick, the seat of the pre- 
sent Karl Grey, an ancestor of whom, 
Sir William Grey, received the Castle 
from James the First. 

* The Dying f ride is partly trans- 
lated from a Lithuanian Ballad, a 
German translation of which is to be 
found in Herder’s Voiks-liéder. The 
Jast seven stanzas are eulirely new.” 

Mr. Lewis acknowledges that the ro- 
mantic and singular tale of Bill Jones, 
given in the form of a ballad, is 
founded aspon one communicated to 
him by Mr. Walter Scott, who added 
the succeeding particulars. ‘ Every 
‘thing which fails from the pen of the 
author of * Marmion, and of the 
"Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ nrust,” 
says Mr. Lewis,.** be read with interest 
by the Public’ ."—“Mr. William C.Ad- 
vocate, proceeding to Loudon in the 
mail-coach, in the Spring of 1801, 
had a fellow-traveller, who related 
that he was a native of Liverpool, a 

"seaman, and had r. sided at Haniburgh, 


which place he left, apprehensive of 


the consequences of the then proba- 
ble hostilities of the Northern Na- 
tions agajusi Great Britain agd her 
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subjects. This seaman, observing y 
magpie on the road side, made: samp 
superstitious remarks, exactly gp 
potted in the first verses of the Ba 
lad, with the exception “that th 
evil which befel him on the secon 
i!l-omened conjunction of three of 
those birds, was (he believes) a fil 
from a horse.’ These observation 
introduced the story of Bill Jom, 
which was related by this person, why 
witnessed the facts, in the’ characig 
of mate of the ship where they o 
curred: and he repeated them wih 
the strongest appearance of convie 
tion, giving the date of the event 
the name of the vessel, the ow:e, 
and those of the murderer and th 
murdered, with so many corrobomb 
ing circumstances, that not a doubt 
of his veracity remained in the mink 
of the hearers, as far as they referral 
to natural consequences.” 

Mr. Scott proceeds: . 

“The narrative is literally versifie) 
excepting in the following particulam 
The captain shot the sailor with a bl 
de: buss, and had gone, indeed, down 
the cabin to provide himself with tht 
woapon, after the quarrel commenced; 
The man was eon the yard-arm when ke 
received the mortal wound, and 
hauled down by his companions, While 
he lay dying on the deck, the dialogue 
passed between him and his unurderes, 
preciscly as in the following Tale. It may 
also be mentioned, that the spectre wa 
only affirmed by the mate to be ysiblet 
the crew during the night. He had often 
seen him, he said, himself, on the yan 
arm. He had interfered to prevent te 
murder, or rather after it was over, fr 
which the captain put him in irons, am 
he was not released till he had mades 
submissive apology. The captain com 
municated, or rather hinted, his resol 
tion of suicide to the narrator, when they 
were tozether in the cabin—he said, 
could not stay—that he must leave the 
ship—that the spectre, whom they a 
but occasionally, was constantly befor 
his eves, and tliat he could bear it ™ 
longer. At this moment, something 
obliged the mate to go on decky when 
heard a heavy plunge in the sea, and s# 
the captain floating astern of the vessde 
the drownjag man gave a wild cry, & 
claiming, “‘ Bill has me now.” ‘The si 
lor insinuated that the spectre had an Mm 
mediate share in this act of suicide, b# 
left his auditors to make their own jofet 
ences. Mr, C, asked the narrator 
ther he did not suppose the captain to be 
insane? The question made er 
ay if such ap idea had never before o& 

curred 
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curred to his imagination, bet at length 
declared he did not believe he was, ‘for, 
unless in the frantic fics of passion, into 
which he was thrown by the least opposi- 
tom, he conversationed well enough.’ 
These circuinstances have beén very often 
tld me by myfrkeud Mr. C.; andthe differ- 
ence here noticed occurred to us both on 
rading the pocm. W. Scort. 
“Edinburgh, Jan. 13, 1805-" , 
“The Four Facardins” has already 
been mentioned as consisting of two 
Parts, the first of which is a transla- 
tion from the French of Count An- 
tome Hamilton, author of the Me- 
moires de Grammont; the second is 
from the pen of Mr. Lewis. The 
Count, having disapproved of the ex- 
travagant admiration expressed in 
the reizneof Lewis X!V. for the Ara- 
bian Nights Kutertainments, is sup- 
to: have written Les Quatre 
aeardias to turn them into ridicule, 
which he never completed ; probably 
from having proceeded without any 
titled plan. Mr. Lewis expresses 
himself highly pleased with his la- 
bours, and says he imagines it has 
sidom been read without exciting 
ret that it terminates so abriiptly. 
is deficiency, he modestly adds, he 
has endeay oured to supply — 
** The brilliancy of coluuriag, the play- 
fulness of imagination, those easy graces, 
and that facility of expression, which give 
fuch a charm to the French ‘Tale, I weil 
knew to be quite beyond my reach, and [ 
have not even attempted to imitate them. 
My utmost ain: has been to finish those 
adventures, by some means or other, 
which Count ijaiuilton had left imperfect ; 
and, couscious that to rival the first part 
inwit would for me be a hopeless attempt, 
Ihave only endeavoured iv make the se- 
cond surpass it in extraragance.—In the 
composition of this second part, whatever 
May be its merits or demerits, | am not 
“onscious of having borrowed a single in- 
cident; except that of the Queen of Den- 
Mark’s animated though dismembered 
limbs, which was suggested by a French 
Tale called L’ Oreille.” 
“Oberon’s Henchman” contains the 
ry of the Indian Boy who causes 
ussention between Oberon and ‘Tita~ 
bia, in the Midsuminer Night's Dream, 
thus possessing some degree of 
Counection with the immortal Shiak- 


en” Mr. Lewis is induced to 
it may produce ap interest 
Which its own slender merits would 

of exciting, as he modestly as- 


He composed Obcron’s Henchman 
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as a source of amusement, for a pep- 
son whose name is pot mentioned, to 
whom he was.indebted for many acts 
of kindness, aud whose friendship he 
experienced many pre Hence, he 
continues, many of the incidents had 
their origin from accidental occur- 
rences in society, which he thought 
it useless to explain, as they would 
prove wholly uninteresting to the 
publick, and might by that means 
lose the importance they now possess, 
The particular purpose of the Poem 
making it necessary for Mr. Lewis to 
coniine the scene of it to the banks 
of the Clyde, those of his friends 
who were indulged with perusing the 
manuseript, censured him for convey- 
ing the Boy to Scotland, as Shas- 
speare introduces him in the neigh- 
bourhood of Athens. The Author, 
however, does nob. subscribe to the 
justice of this criticism; because, as 
the kingdom of Oberon bas not beca 
assigned any limils, he can perceive 
ny reason why he should not egca- 
sionally visit his Seottish deimiuions, 
where his favourite Henchman would 
undoubtedly follow him; and he 
coucludes his Preface by sayipg, “if 
any censure is to be passed respecting 
this point, | have Dr. Johnson's au- 
thority for suggesting, that the im- 
propriety consists in Shakgpceare's 
having mixed the Fairies with The- 
seus and Hippolita, when the Grecian 
Deities were the supernatural agents 
most suitable to be introduced. Ma- 
ny otber defects have been pointed 
out to me; but they are too glaring, 
and the publick is too quick-sighted, 
to make it necessary to speeily them 
here.” 

We have experienced muck plea- 
sure in making the above abstrici, © 
which we hope conveys a faithfal re- 
presentation of the Author's playful 
yet diffident manner of speaking of 
tis own performances. A task much 
more difficult would be that of giving 
a just idea of the different Tales in 
the work before us; as our readers 
must be sensible that it is impossible 
to compress compositions of this ua- 
ture, and that it is just as impossible 
to transcribe any one at length. We 
must, therefore, confine ourselves to 
saying, every collection varies in the 
excellence of its parts, consequently 
it is the case in the Romantic Tales 
of Mr. Lewis; but we cannot help 
observing that we were amused with 

the 
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the least interesting, and highly en- 
tertained with the best of them. 

‘fo conclude; we think it mere 
common justice to give the following 
extracts, which we are confident will 
lead the reader to coincide with us in 
approving of this publication. 
*<*Mourn, Nature, mourn!’ — what 

shrieks invade the air ? 
Titania weeps, and rends her. radiant 
hair : 

Droops ev'ry elf, fades ew’ry magic flow’r, 
And Zephyr fans with sighs th’ immortal 
bow’r. [sorrewing l’'wy ! 

—§ Mourn, Nature, mourn !’ exclaims the 
«In showers of tears, melt, silver clouds, 
away ! [to pour, 

Your emerald light, ye glow-worms, cease 
Titania joins the green-sward dance no 
- more : [rise, 
Hush, ye wild bees, in vain your warblings 
Titania’s ear new loves no sound but sighs: 
Morn, veil thy light; birds, wake no song 
of joy ; [Boy !” 

Die, Joy and Light, with my sweet Indian 

Oberon’s Henchman. 

“The strength of his innate virtue 
(Amorassanh) overpowered all other senti- 
ments ; and he resolved to risk and endure 
every thing, rather than, by preserving a 
guilty neutrality, tacitly to consent to the 
devastation of Guzurat, and ‘the downfall 
of its monarch and his friend. Impressed 
with this idea, he stepped forward ; and his 
lips were already unclosed to remonstrate 
against his brother’s elevation, when he 
suddenly perceived on every countenance 
(the Sultan himself not excepted) marks 
of the most profound consternation and 
alarm! All were pale, trembling, agi- 
tated, looking as if they had been struck 
by the wand of some supernatural power, 
Every eye was riveted upon a single point. 
Amorassan turned towards it; and, lo! 
there stood the spirit, with her spotless 
robes, her chilling looks, her calm and 
serious countenance, liolding a bow of 
ebony, already bent and provided with 
an arrow. ‘The sound of her flowing gars 
ments, as she glided majestically along, 
was like the rushing of a tempest. With 
a firm air, motionless eyes, and a coun- 
tenance terrible in its beauty, calm, digni- 
fied, and awful, stood the spirit before the 
Sultan’s throne, and directed her arrow right 
against his besoni; yet was there no one 
among his numerous guards and courtiers 
who dared utter a word, or move a finger, 
or advance a step, to rescue their asto- 
nished Lord from the danger of that well- 
aimed arrow, The spirit spoke; and 
loud, and slow, and solemn; as thunder 
when it rolls among distant mountains, 
fell her words on the hearts of the petyi- 
fied spectators.—‘ Listen, ye sons of the 
dust, whose eyes are ever dazzled by 
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appearances, by presumption, by deceit 
I, the avenger of eternal jastice, am com 
hither, armed with the mever-failing ‘boy 
of trath, to punish the offender, 
absolve the guiltless, and to prevent 
the crime of shedding innocent blood 
This warrior has told you true. The a. 
row which was produced by that-suborned 
witness, was stolen from Cassim, su} 
stituted for the true one, and artfully 
stained with blood, for the purpese of 
misleading justice, and removing Suspi- 
cion from the real murderer. That poi- 
soned shaft, which was in truth the cang 
of Khalid’s death, at this moment stretehes 
the cord of my never-erring bow! Mark 
me now! let the innocent rest secure ; and 
let only.the assassin tremble, while | tum 
myself first right, then left, till I shell 
have made the round of this whole assem. 
bly, not even excepting the Sultan him. 
self; but no sooner shall my aroy 
point against the bosom of the assassip, 
than untouched by me the fatal bow-string 
shall sound, and the poisoned barb whigh 
pierced the heart of Khalid shall stand 
quivering in the murderer’s own.’ She 
was silent: and now, while her eye 
seemed to read the very heart, she moved 
her bow slowly round, till it had traversed 
the left half of the circle. Every on 
shuddered when he saw the shaft directed 
against his bosom; yet every one kept 
his posture, though with difficulty and 
with trembling knees. The spirit now 
turned to the right, moving her bow in 
the same manner. Suddenly, the string 
was heard to sound ; and, though the e- 
pected arrow had not flown, Zemann was 
beheld extended on the marble pave 
ment. Delnded Monarch! said the spi 
rit, look down, and witness the force of 
conscience: Khalid'’s murderer lies # 
your feet.” Amorassan, p. 222. 


25. Ah Introduction to Mr. Pinkerton's 
ae ape of his Modern Geography fa 
the Use of Schools, accompanied with Oul- 
+ line Maps, adapted to this Introtuction 
and suited to other Geographical. Works; 
forming a complete Juvenile Atlas. By 
John Williams. 1 vol. 12mo, Longman 
and Co.; and Cadell. 1808. , 
THE necessity for works of this 
description is too obvious to require 
an apology for their compilation 
Indeed, such is the madness at pre 
sent raging on the Continent of Ev 
rope, that new on's, or amended 
editions, are almost indispensible 
half-year, to follow the transfer 
states, and the slaves who inhabit 
them. Mr. Williams, however, think 
some explanation of his motives i 
composing this Introduction may 
expected from him, as many 5! 
Ww 
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works are now in general circulation; 
which cireumslance, he adds, may 
ibly lead to a supposition, that 
is publication is superiiuous. In op- 
ition to such an opinion he offers 
the assertion, that most of those 
which have been perused by him 

“appear to be too concise to interest 

the pupil; or, by embracing subjects 

which do not properly fall withia 

the'design, to be so diffuse and te- 

dious as to discourage the young en- 
r.” 

As numbers of persons are known 
to express great dissatisfaction with 
the manner of treating the rudiments 
of this science hitherto adopted by 
various writers, he cannot suppose 
it an unfounded conclusion, that 
“something is still wanting, to meet 
the geneial views and wishes of those 
who consult the taste and improve- 
ment of their pupils. Such was the 
impression upon the mind of» the 
Editor when he commenced this 
Abridgement.” ‘The merit and ce- 
lebrity of Mr. Pinkerton’s elaborate 
work, Modern Geography, naturally 
suggested the propriety of using it 
a the foundation of an elementar 
volume, intended to be sufficiently 
concise to encourage the student, and 
at the same time containing so much 
descriptive matter as to amuse as 
well as instruct him. ‘The abridge- 
ment made by Pinkerton of his va- 
luable book found a ready admit- 
tance into almost every school, and 
is admirably calculated for youth 
in the senior classes; but it cannot 
be doubted for a moment that a less 
extensive volume was desirable for 
Younger scholars. 

“With this view, it appeared that the 
language of the Author already men- 
toned should be retained, as the transi- 
tion to the use of the larger abridgement 
Would then be more easy and pleasant to 
the pupil.” 

This plax, extremely proper in our 
inion, Mr. Williams has been en- 
led to adopt, through the liberality 

of the proprietors of Mr. Pinkerton’s 

work ; ons he explains his design by 
informing us, that he has selec 

those subjects only which are de- 

y geographical, with the single 

exception of the articles Religion 

Government; and these he 

too important for omission. 

Avai himself of the corrections 

Geyt: Mac. February, 1809. 
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of the enlarged edition of Modern 
Geography, he presumes tbat the 
epitome before us will be found to 
have been executed with that degree 
of care and precision which will 
meet the wishes and approbation of 
the publick, as well as those who 
are employed in the interesting and 
arduous task of instructing youth. 

‘In the Errata the Editor has endea- 
voured to correct some of the principal 
of those mistakes which escaped his no- 
tice as the work passed through the press. 
A few typographical errors remain, which 
may easily be correctedyby the teacher, 
and require the indulgence of the cri- 
tick. The Publishers of this volume rea- 
dily consented te engrave a complete sett 
of maps in outline, which they concurred 
with the Editor in supposing would render 
it more particularly useful, as an element- 
ary work, in which the modern boundaries 
of states and kingdoms, the situation of 
the chief towns, the course of the rivers, 
and the directions of the mountains, are 
correctly delineated ; by the use of which 
the pupil will be familiarized to the lead- 
ing features of the map, withott the as- 
sistance of names, to direct the eye, and 
will acquire more precise and definite 
ideas of the natural and political divi- 
sions of the earth, and of the relative 
situation of those immense oceans, and 
numerous seas and rivers by which they 
are bounded, than can be derived from 
maps on the usual plan.” 

In order to give a satisfactory 
description of these to the Tutor, 
the Student must become well ac- 
quainted with them, and hence the 
use of other maps will only be ne- 
cessary on first explaining the out- 
lines to the latter. Mr. Willianis fur- 
ther asserts, the maps possess the 
advantage of being adapted to the 
abridgement before alluded to, or in- 
deed any other introductory work on 
Geography ; and the Pupil will have 
an opportunity of fillug up with 
circular marks the situations of towns 
and cities, as his knvwledge extends. 

The Preface concludes with the 
following paragraph : 

“ Ia the present unsettled state of the 
European Continent it has been no easy 
matter to ascertain the precise bound- 
aries of some states and kingdoms. Since 
this work has been committed to the press, 
passing events have rendered some slight 
alterations necessary in the descriptions 
introduced into it; but these will easily 
be made by the Teacher. In the maps 
such variations may be conveniently 

marked; 
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marked; and it. is hoped, the general 
plan will be found perspicuousand useful.” 


As Mr. Pinkerton’s Modern Geo- 
graphy has been universally approved. 
of, an epitome of it, faithfully ex- 
ecuted, must be equally so, as far 
asthe difference ia the circumstances 
of each will permit; and that -this 
compressed volume is faithfully com- 
piled, we have not the least hesita- 
tion in believing, after an attentive 
examination. We therefore econgra- 
tulate Me, Williams in being the for- 
tunate man, to whose share it has 
fallen to assist the tender mind of 
youth in acquiring that general know- 
lege of the surface of our globe 
which is so essential to’ his future 
ease and satisfaction as a member of 
socicty; aud we cannot but applaud 
the annexing of the ys = in outline, 
as a happy thought in advancing that 
huowledge. 

We shall dismiss this article with an 
extract, as a specimen of the remain- 
der of the work, which we heartily 
recommend to parents and guardians: 


“Encranp. Extent. The Island of 
Great Britain, which is the largest of the 
European Isles, extends from 50 to 52} 
degrees of N. latitude, being of course 
about 500 geographical miles in length. 
In British miles the length may be com- 
puted at 580, and the breadth at 370, 
Boundaries: Eugland, including Wales, is 
the-largest and most Southern part of the 
Island. On the North, -it is separated 
from Scotiané by Solway Frith, the Che- 
viot Hills, and the river Tweed; on the 
East it is bounded by the German Sea ; 
on the West by St. George’s Channel ; 
and on the South by the English Channel, 
which divides it from France; being sur- 
rounded by the sea, except at the part 
by which it joins with a marrow neck to 
Scotland. Population: The population 
ef England and Wales is estunated at 
nine millions and a half. Figure: The 
general figure of England is triangular, 
with one point to the North, another to 
the East, anotherto the West ; of its three 
sides the Westis the longest. If a straight 
line be drawn from Berwick-upou Tweed 
to the’ Land’s-end in Cornwall, it will give 
for the Western side 425 miles ; the same, 
drawu to the South Foreland in Kent, 
will give for the Eastern side 345 miles ; 
and the triangle completed by a line from 
the South Foreland to the Land’s-end, 
will have a Southern side of 340 miles. 
But these measurements would amount 
to much more, if the windings of the sea- 
coast were included. Bays: The princi- 
pal inlets on the East are, the Muinber, 
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the Wash, aud the Mouth of the Thames; 
on the West, Solway Firth, Cardigan Bay, 
and the Bristol Channel; on the South, 
Mount’s Bay, Falmouth Haven, . Torbay, 
Pooles Harbour, Southampton Creek, and 
the Harbour of Portsmouth. Capes are, 
Flamborough-head, Spurn-head, and North 
an¢ South Foreland, on the East; St. 
Bee’s-head, Noly-head, Brachy Pwll point, 
St. David’s-head, and Land’s End, on the 
West; Lizard-point, Start-point, Portland, 
Beachy-head, and Dungeness, “on the 
South, Divisions: England is divided iuto 
fifty-two counties, twelve of which are com- 
prebended in the Principality of Wales.” 

Then follows a list of them, with 
the chief towns in a second column, 
and another list of counties corpo- 
rates; the Circuits are then described; 
a slight description of each City suc- 
ceeds, the Mountains, Rivers, Places 
of Education, Government, and the 
King’s titles. 


26, Belve’s Anecdotes of Literature. 
(Concluded from p. *¥7,) 

OF “Wilson's Bible,” only ren co- 
pics were printed on large paper; and 
of those two are imperfect. 

“The Primer, or Office of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, Antwerp, 1658,” 
is remarkable for “the great varia- 
tions in the translation of the Psalms, 
and other parts of Scripture.” 

Of the Works of George Wither, 
which, though yery numerous, are all 
scarce, none of them is more so than 


“The Hymnes and Songs of the - 


Church;” which is certainly as cre- 
ditable to him as any of his per- 
formances. ¢ 


John Bon and Mast Person. 

“‘ in the center, a procession of French 
priests carrying the mass, engraved oh 
wood. At the bottom, 

“ F fans poore fooles, so sore ye be 

ade, 
No marvel it is thoughe your shoulders ake, 
For ye beare a great God, which ye your- 
selfes made, 

Make of it what ye wy), it is a wafer cake, 
And between two irons printed it is and 
bake ; [be 
And loke, where Idolatry is Christe will not 
Wherefore lay down your burden, an Idole 

ye do beare. 
&> Alasse poore Fooles.” 

“For one of twenty-five beauatifal co- 
pies upon picked vellum of the above rare 
and curious tract, I am indebted to the 
liberality of Mr. Stace, bookseller, Mr. 
Stace has reprinted it from an unique 
copy belonging to the late Richard Fors- 
ter, Esq. whe had written ip it as er 

‘ 
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*This is the only eopy of the Enterlude of 
Joun Bon and Mast Person, that Ihave 
ever met with.’ It is a bitter satire on the 
real presence.” 


Under the title of “* Greek Books, 
from 1476 to 1500; 1. witha date; 
2. sine anno; 3. apud Aldum;” a pro- 
fusion of learning and bibliographical 
anecdote will be found. 

“As I do not remember,” says Mr. 
Beloe, *‘to have seen any separate Cata- 
logue of the Greek Books printed in the 
15th century, the following, in which all 
that are known are brought together, may 
not be unacceptable. Of many of the 
more curious of these books, a fuller ac- 


count will be given in a subsequent part . 


‘of this work.” 


“ Early Editions of Virgil; witha 
particular Account of these in the 
Collection of Earl Spencer.” 

“TI was guilty of an error in my first 
yolume, with respect to the first edition of 
Virgil, which I am anxious and happy te 
correct. I hope also to make my Readers 
some compensation by the various infor- 
mation which I have endeavoured to col- 
lect concerning the earlier editions of this 
Poet, which | am the better enabled to do 
from the kindness of Earl Spencer. His 
Lordship has permitted me to examime 
and describe at my leisure his most va- 
luable assemblage of Virgils, not to be 
equaled in this or any other country, whe- 
ther we consider their rarity or their most 
beautiful condition. The Roman edition 
of Virgil, by Sweynheym and Pannartz, 
is most undoubtedly the Eprrio Paincers. 
It is without a date; but is proved to have 
boen printed before any of the other Poets, 
and therefore before the Lucan of 1469.” 


After describing several other very 
rare editions of this admirable Poet, 
the industrious Bibliographer adds, 

“The value of Lord Spencer's assem- 
blage of Virgils, from which the above 
avecount is principally taken, cannot easily 
be estimated. ‘The extreme rarity of 
wany, their beautiful and splendid condi- 
tion, the advantages which any future 
Editor of Virgil would necessarily derive 
fiom collating most of them, render them 

a great national curiosity. [ 
gladly avail myself of this opportunity of 
expressing my obligation to their noble 
Possessor, for the facility of access which 
he gave me to his maguificent collection, 
and the politeness and indeed kindness 
with which he himself pointed out to me 
the singularities and distinctions of those 

which were the immediate objects 
of my reseatch.” 

The head of “Brief Account of 
early Printers” comprises accouuts of 
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Mentelin, Ulric Zell, George Laver, 
Sweynheym and Pannartz, Joh. An- 
dreas, Bishop of Aleria, and Pompo- 
nius Latus, ‘a name particularly in- 
teresting in the history of learning, 
and very nearly connected with the 
first introduction of the art of priat- 
ing; whose epitaph coucludes this 
article: 
“ Pomponii Leti 
Epitaphium 

per Domitium Pallad 
Hic jacet exigua Letus Pomponius urna 

Cujus honos merito pulsat utrumque 

polum : ; 

Latus erat Rome vates sublimis et idem 

Rhetor nunc campis Latior Eysiis.” 


The “ Miscellaneous Remarks ou 
various rare Books of the Fifteenth 
Century” begin with “ those of the 
Greek Poets; and first with, what 
mp he considered as inferior to none 
in beauty and sple»4our, the Editio 
Princeps of Homer.” 

“* Many fine copics of this superb beok 
are ty be found in this country. The finest 
is that in the collection of Earl Spencer, 
which appears to be on large paper. The 
Bishop of Rochester, and my learned 
friend Dr. Raine of the Charter-house, 
have also noble copies. A copy on vel- 
lum is in the National Library at Paris, 
which was brought thither from Venice or 
Florence a few years since. The volume 
containing the Odyssey, &c. on vellum is 
in this country, and was in the valuable 
collection of Mr, R. Heathcote. Mait- 
taire, who, unlike the generality of Biblie- 
graphers, is not contented with giving a 
dry and accurate description of the book 
before bim, but improves us by his learn- 
ing, and interests us by his taste, is ele. 
vated almost to rapture when speaking of 
this first Homer. ‘ Milan,’ he observes, 
‘and Venice, had some reasen to be 
i as having produced the first Greek 

ooks; but Florence could not bear to be 
outdone “ /erubyit vinci),” and accord- 
ingly produced what made ample amends 
for her delay. What had hitherto been 
done in Greek typography might be said 
to resemble slight skirmishings before a 
great battle; for what is a single sheaf 
compared with the fulness of the harvest ? 
What is the Grammar of Lascaris com- 
paved with the Homer of Florence? Whilst 
other cities were making feeble and im- 
mature efforts on the threshold, as it were, 
of learning, Florence, by one mighty ef- 
fort, arrived at once at the summit, and 
produced what defied all competition,’ He 
theu proceeds to expatiate on the neatness 
of the type, the splendour of the paper, 
and other distinguished excellencies of the 
work ; in which, whoever has seen Tort 
Spencer's 
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Spencer’s copy will allow that there is not 
the smallest exaggeration.” 


Mr. Beloe proceeds next to describe 
more particularly the Five Greek 
Books, printed in capital letters. 


1, “Planudis Rhetoris Axruorocta Epi- 
grammatum. Grece. Ex redensione Jo- 
annis Lasearis Rhindaceni. Litteris Capi- 
talibus. Florentie per Laurentium Fran- 
cisci de Alopa Venetum. M.ccccLXxxxiv. 
Quarto, 

“Panzer, describing this book, adds, 
cum Scholiis Grecis; but be is mistaken, 
there are no Scholia to this edition, 

2. “Apottonit Ruopi Argonautica Gre- 

. ce, Litteris Capitalibus, cum Scholiis Gre- 
cis. Florentine. 1496. Quarto, 

3, “ Evniripis Trageedia quatuor, Me- 
dea, Hippolytus, Alecstis, Andromache. 
Grace. Litteris Capitalibus. Quarto. 

4. Catimacut Hymni cum Seholiis 
Grecis, seorsim literis minutis impressis, 
Litteris capitalibus. Quarto, 

5. “Gxomxz Monostichoi ex. diversis 
Poetis secundum ordinem Alphabeti, Mu- 
saus Grace. Litteris capitalibus; Quarto, 

“The beauty of these books is so striking, 
and the rarity of them, at least of the two 
last-mentioned, so very great, that every 
cdllector of the early-printed books is 
anxious to obtain them. Nevertheless, 


they are seldom found together, and in 


perfect condition. Beautiful copies of the 
whole set are in the libraries of the King, 
Earl Spencer, Bishop of Rochester, Dr. 
Charles Burney. I speak only of those 
which I have had the personal opportunity 
of examining. ‘The Greek Epigrams and 
the Apollonius Rhédius are not remarka- 
bly uncommon,. The Euripides is more 
scarce.” 

“Rare Editions of Latin Poets of 
the Fifteeoth Century,” form a long 
and an interesting article. 

«« The editions of the Classicks, printed 
in the 15th century, are very numerous ; 
but they are by no means equally valua- 
ble, or deserving the notice of scholars. 
Those that are of real and intrinsic merit 
and estimation are comparatively very 
few; and they are only such as were pub- 
lished by learned men of that age from 
manuscripts, or are remarkable for*their 
beauty and elegance, from some histori- 
eal circumstance belonging to them, or 
from their having proceeded from presses 
and places where the art was but little 
exercised. I do not recollect to have ever 
seen a list which is entirely confined to 
these publications; and I therefore pro- 
ceed to give it, in the hope that it will not 
be unacceptable to those who are well 
versed ia this sort of knowledge, and un- 
der a full assurance that it will be very 
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useful to young Collectors, who, in their 
eagerness to possess what is termed a 
* fourteen huudred,” are often induced to 
give large prices for books that in reality 
have no value at all. I shall begin with 
the Poets ; and from the account of them, 
which is disposed in an alphabetical ar. 
rangement, shall proceed to the Histo. 
rians, Orators, Philosophers, and miscel- 
laneous Writers. Such books as have 
been already -mentioned in articles by 
themselves will only be simply noticed; 
of the otliers a fuller account will be 
given.” 

As “‘a suitable termination to the 
preceding Account of the Editions of 
the Latin Poets of the Fifteenth Cen, 
tury,” we are favoured with “* Notices 


of Latin Translations from the Greek - 


Poets; which are not numerous, but 
ay interesting from their rarity and 
value,” , 


One striking feature of the volume 
which we art now considering is, the 
accuracy of the quotations, and the 
authorities in general adduced. 


* Tt becomes me,” says Mr. Beloe, “ta 
affirm that I have derived the most satis- 
factory information from Maittaire, whose 
work, now of great rarity, is so intrinsi- 
cally valuable, that no Writer on these 
subjeets can proceed with security or con- 
fidence without his aid. Indeed, it may 
be asserted of Maittaire, that he laid the 
foundation of this branch of knowledge, 
In my acquaintance with Panzer, I found, 
as I became more familiar with him, fre- 
quent inaccuracies. But his book is a 
most useful and most valuable work ; and 
when the Jabour and extent of it are taken 
into consideration, perhaps it may rather. 
excite wonder that his errors and imper- 
fections are so few. Ido not, however, 
think that he has Been sufficiently circum. 
spect and careful in ‘his’ authorities.— 
Laire’s Index forms two curious and in- 
teresting volumes ; but the references are 
not always easily to be traced. Clement, 
as far as his work is published, is very sa- 
tisfactory. Renouard, in his description 
of the productions of the Aldine press, is 
without a rival. Boni’s improved edition 
ef Harwood’s Introduction to the Classicks 
will be found of great. service in researches 
of this kind; nor should J omit, without 
praise, Mr. Dibdin’s third edition of his 
curious and valuable volumes.” - 

Heartily wishing the worthy Editor 
health and spirits to pursue his sci- 
entific labours, we look forward to 


the completion of his succeeding vo- 


lumes as an object of high importance 
to the Republick of Letters, 
QT. In, 
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. 21. Institutes of Latin Grammar. By John 


Grant, A.M. 8vo.. 1808, ‘Longman 
and Co, pp. 454, 


MR. GRANT observes, in his Pre- 
face to this copious work, that, not- 
withstanding the acknowledged utility 
of our common Grammars as initia- 
tory books, something is still wanting 
to facilitate the improvement of the 
moore advanced student; and that his 
ebject accordingly has been to com- 
bine a more minute and" correct de- 
tail of the mere elements than is to 
be found in our common Grammars, 
with an ample elucidation of the 
higher and more difficult principles, 

“Much novelty of matter,” he adds, 
is not to be expected in a work of this 
nature. Some exp!anations, however, and 
critical remarks are here given, which are 
not to be found- in My Grammar with 
which the Author 1s acquainted, But no- 
velty is a merit which it is far from the in- 
tention of the Writer toclaim. If, by an 
ample, and, as he trusts, a correct digest 
of the Latih Rules, with a copious enu- 
meration of anomalies and exceptions, be 
has furnished the senior scholar with use- 
ful instruction, and the master with a con- 
venient book of occasional reference, he 
will have completely attained his aim,” 


After this statement of the Au- 
thor’s design, and apelogy for the 
execution, it remains for us, after a 


Pees accurate inspection, to ac- 


nowledge that it appears to furnish 
the most exiended and satisfactory 
iustruction in Latin Grammar which 
we have met with in any modern or 
antient work. Availing himself of the 
labours of all his predecessors, from 
whom he has berrowed, sometimes 
with avowed obligation and some- 
times without, he has brought toge- 
ther a vast accumylation of priaci- 
ples, rules, and examples; and has 
compared and adjusted the various 
points which have been disputed 
among Grammarians with judicious 
conciseness and impartiality. It forms 
a history of grammatical discoveries, 
from the earliest attempts towards a 
system to the present day; and ap- 
owed to be, what we cannot doubt it 
as beewv, the labour of years, as well 
as the result of much experiment and 
maery. To the advanced scholar 
puch a work will naturally carry its 
own recommendation; but perhaps 
jt will be. principally important to 
those who are professionally engaged 


in the study and perfection of gram- 
matical rules and niccties. 


It would be diffcult to select any 
part of a mere Grammar as a matter 
of entertainment and information; 
but as Mr. Graut has, in most cases, 
thrown the discussion of disputed 
opinions into the form of notes, we 
shall select two of ‘them, which may 
afford such Readers as cre conversant 
with the subject an opportunity of 
judging with what perspicuilty he de- 
tails opinions, and with what inge- 
nuity he adds to the geueral stock of 
grammatical criticisin. 

The first of these notes treats on 
the nature and, uses of Conjuactions. 

“It is the opinion of many Writers on 
Latin, and on English Grammar, that 
conjunctions unite only sentences or af- 
firmations, and not single words.or cases. 
Of this opinion are Scaliger, Sanctius, 
Vossius, Ursinus, and the Author of the 
New Method. On the other hand, Peri- 
zonius and Ruddiman contend that they 
sometiines unite single words. Among 
the mbdérns too, Mr. Harris, the learned 
Author uf Hermes, asserts that the chief 
differenve between prepositions and con- 
junctions is, that the former couple words, 
and the latter, sentences. The respecta- 
ble Author of a useful Latin Grammar 
(Dr. Valpy) observes, that ‘it would per- 
haps be more rational to say that con- 
junctions join sentences, They always 
suppose an ellipsis, Thus, in the exam- 
ple, Pulvis et umbra sumus—Hor. the full 
sentence will be; Sumus pulvis et sumus um- 
bra; and in Ant prodesse volunt, aut delec~ 
tare poeta—Hor. it will be, Aut prodes e 
volunt poeta, aut delectare volunt poete. 
This solation will appear more natural, if 
we examine the sentences in which the 
construction is varied, and for whict 
Grammarians have been obliged to clog 
their genera! rule with exceptions. Thus, 
Mea et reipublice interest—Cic. Meo pra- 
sidio atque hospitis—Ter. Aut ob avariiiam, 
aut miseri ambitione, taborat—Hor. De- 
cius, cum se devoveret, ef equo admisso, in 
mediam aciem irruebat—Cic.’ In these re- 
marks I coincide generally, but differ 
from him in a part of his inference, These 
instances certainly may prove that con- 
junctions join sentencés, which was not 
denied ; but they do not di#prove the opi- 
nion that they sometimes jom cases hke- 
wise. In regard to those complex sen- 
tences which, according to the sense, it is 
possible to resolve into simple assertions, 
the opinion may be just; but, if we say, 
‘two and two make four,’ and analyse the 
proposition iato ‘two make four,’ and ‘two 
make four,’ we shall find the resolation 

incorrect ; 
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jncorrect; and that, here, not two affir- 
mations are implied, but that two words 
or cases are coupled together in one aflir- 
mation; for the predicate is applicable 
only when the two subjects are taken in 
conjunction. In like manner, were we to 
say Pater et filius sunt duo, we. cannot ve- 
solve the proposition into Pater est duo, 
et Filius est'duo, for this is palpably un- 
true; nor into Pater est unus, ot Filius est 
unus, for this is only saying, that ‘one is 
one,’ and ‘one is one,’ which are different 
propositions from ‘ene and one constitute 
two.’ Again: if we say, Emi equum cen- 
tum aureis et pluris (ris pretio), we can- 
not resolve the sentence into Emi eguum 
gentum aureis, et ems equum pluris, since 
the clause ceniam aureis et pluris consti- 
tutes the ene price of but one horse 
bought at once. Still it may be true that, 
in Amo patrem et matrem, et couples amo 
and amo, rather than patrem and matrem, 
From what has been said, we may infer, 
that not sentences but single words are 
coupled, when, according to the obvious 
meaning, the predicate is not applicable 
to each subject individually, but to both 
¢onjunctly.” 

The other note which we shall ex. 
tract relates to Accent, 


“ Dr. Warner, the strenuous champion 
of quantity against accent, observes, in 
his Tsen Ariston, that ‘the Antients by 
no means despised rhyme, On the con- 
trary, they appear to have been pleased 


with it: or Ovid, the prince of pentameter . 


poets, would not have so frequently em- 
ployed it.’ As an instance, he quotes 
‘O pater, O patrie cura decusque tue,’ 

Having mentioned Dr. Warner as an ad- 
vogate for quantity, it may not be impro- 
per to add, that the cause of accent (in 
conjunction, however, with proper atten- 
tion to quantity) is warmly supported in 
a treatise “‘ On the Prosodies of the Greek 
and Latin Languages,” attributed to the 
late learned Dr. Horsley, He, however, 
jn opposition to what appears to be a 
common opinion, asserts, that the acute 
accent is a sharp stroke of the voice upon 
some one syllable of the word; and that 
‘its natural tendency, contrary to the pre- 
judice of the English ear, is to shorten the 
syllable upon which it falls.’ Mr, Pick- 
bourn, in his treatise on Pauses, urges 
strong reasons for a different opinion. The 
truth is, that the opinions of the Learned 
in regard to the influence of accent on 
quantity are various and contradictory. 
Primatt asserts, that the acute accent 
makes a short syllable become’a long one. 
Foster, on the contrary, that it makes no 
addition to the quantity of any syllable.— 
If accent do not, in reality, lengthen a 
syllable, it appears to contribute at least 
to its relative length, by making the sub- 
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sequent syllable bé pronotnced with the 
greater rapidity. And thus, perhaps, the 
difference between those who alléw_ it 
some influence in regard to prolongation, 


‘and those who allow it noné, may really, ° 


be less than it appears to be. Even Mr, 
Foster, who does not allow that it - to 
the length of a syllable, observes, ‘ that’ 
there does, indeed, seem to be matter of 
just objection when more than two graves’ 
in one word follow an acute, especially 
when they are joined with short times; for 
then the latter sounds are not only dow, 
but rapid, and must be consequently in- 
distinct.’ Long and short are relative 
terins ; and, if ‘the latter sounds are low 
and rapid,’ or shortened, it follows that 
the accented syllable appears more dis- 
tinct er lengthened from this circum- 
stance, or that some additional length im- 
parted by the accent to the aecented syl- 
lable occasions the lowness and rapidness 
of those that follow. If the following syl- 
lables lose a part of their quantity, is it 
not probable that this is not altogether 
lest to the word, but is transferred to the 
accented syllable? And even if this be 
not the case, if there be no positive acves- 
sien of quantity, still | contend that what- 
ever diminishes the length of the following 
syllables (and that it is diminished, Mr. 
Foster has allowed) must, consequently, 
conduce to the relative or comparative 
quantity of the accented syllable. The 
subject of accent, it must be confessed, iz 
rather perplexing, and not likely to be 
settled either soon or satisfactorily; on 
which account too much space has, per- 
haps, been devoted to it in the present 
work. One asserts that elevation is per- 
fectly distinct from quantity; another, 
that elevation cannot subsist, whatever 
may be done otherwise in singing, with- 
out some stress or pause, which is always 
sufficient to make a short syllable long. 
It is evident that in discussions on, thie 
subject there is often more of fancy, oF 
opinion, than of solid argument; and, in- 
deed, in some respects, the subject itself 
seems to fall within the province of the 
musician rather than that of the gramma- 
tian. In regard even to the term itself, 
it i8 imagined that the antient accent may 
have had a reference chiefly to certam 
musical modulations of the voiee, ratheft 
than wholly to that stress of voice (ictus 
vocis) which, by the Moderns, is named 
accent, and which is said to be aceompa- 
nied with little or no change in the tone.” 
This work has a well-arranged Ta- 
ble of Contents; but where so many 
minor subjects arc treated and not 
included in this table, and where the 
Author professes that one branch of 
its utility is that of a “ book of ovea- 
sional reference,” we should have prey 
ferred 
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ferred a minute Index. The -whole, 
however, is a most elaborate under- 
taking ; and, although we cannot ex, 
pect that it will ever acquire the po- 
pularity of an Elementary Grammar, 
it must prove of infinite advantage 
to those more aspiring scholars who 
are not content with stated schoel- 
tasks, but wish to add to their know- 
ledge as their judgment becomes ma- 
tured. We never inspect any pone 
of this kind without being sensible 
how little a school can do, and how 
much is !eft-for private and continued 
siudy, | t.c scholar hopes to rise to 


the o a .ritich, and to pass 
fron acs of education to 
it 

26. Ciovis s Hospital and the Parish of Ed- 


seomon, A Letter to William Mellish, 
£:4. M. P. on a late Dispute in the Pa- 
rish of Edmonton, and on the alleged 
Abuses in Christ’s Hospital. By the 
Hev. Dawson Warren, 4. M7. Vicar of 
Edmonton. 8vo. pp. 48. J. M. Ri- 
chardson. 


29. Letter to the Governors of Christ’s Hos- 
pital, being a Refutation of the Invectives 
and Misrepresentations contained in a 
Letter from the Rev. Dawson Warren, 
Vicar of Edmonton, to William Mellish, 
Esq. M.P. By Robert Waithman. 8vo. 
pp. 56. Sherwood, Neely, and Jones. 
THE transaction which gave rise 

to these angry pamphlets was, the 

placing the ‘Son of a respectable and 
not a needy Clergyman in Christ's 

pital; a transaction, to say no 
worse of it, highly imprudeut both 
in the Patron aud the Parent. — The 
manner, however, in which the fact 
has been siated to the Publick has 
been harsh and cruel; blended with 
parochial squabbles, and sarcasms on 
the Middlesex election. 

To these extrancous matters the 
pamphlet of Mr. Warren is a clear 
and satisfactory answer. The mate- 
tial fact, the Presenialion, is not at- 
tempted to be palliated, but boldly 
maintained to be correct. Mr. War- 
ren, however, though he writes ele- 
gantly, bas been occasionally warmed 
ito intemperance; which has laid 
him open to fresh attacks from his 
more cool and formidable Op at; 
who “rides in the tempest, and enjoys 
the storm.” 


%. Celebs in Search of a Wife ; compre- 
hending Observations on Domestic Habits 
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and Manners, Religion and Morals. 2 

vols, 12mo. Cadell and Davies. 12s, 

THOUGH we are ignorant who 
may be the author Celebs, we 
have not the least hesitation in as- 
serling that it is the production of to 
unskilful hand; and we earnestly re- 
commend an attenlive, impartial per- 
usal of it, both to parents aud young 
people. When pure, sound morality 
and unaffected benevolence are so 
pleasingly illustrated, it is sufficient 
to make us in love with virtue. In the 
many ew! various families Corlebs vi- 
sits, in search of a wife,” the dis- 
play of character is so happily _ 
neated, that it is absolutely hol ing 
the mirror up to Nature. -We are 


aware that to'a certain class* of 


Readers the discussions upon religious 
topicks may appear dry, and uninter- 
esting; for our own part, we can 
only wish that in these aweful, mo- 
mentous times, such subjects were 
more seriously considered. 


31. Mathematicks simplified, and practically 
*gllustrated, by the daptation of the prin- 
cipal Problems to the ordinary Purposes of 
Life, and by a progressive Arrangement, 
applied to the most familiar Objects, in the 
plainest Terms: together with a complete 
Essay on the Art of surveying Lands, &c. 
by such simple Inventions as may for ever 
banish the Necesstty of costly and complex 
Instruments. By Captuin Thomas Wil- 
liamson, Author of ** The Wild Sports of 
India,” Longman and Co. 1808, 1 
vol. 820, 


THE motto adopted by Capt. Wil- 
liamson was certainly a strong. stimu- 
lus to persons qualified for the under- 
taking to endeavour to remove the 
unpleasant charge applied in it to the 
Learned of this country. “ While,” 
says Dr. Rebinsen, “ the Continent 
has supplied us with most elaborate 
and useful Treatises on various Arti- 
cles in Physick, Astronomy, Practi- 
cal Mechanicks, _Hydraulicks, and 
Opticks, there have not appeared in 
Britain half a dozen Treatises, worth 
consulting, for. the last forty years.” 
Admitting this assertion in its fullest 
extent, it became a matter of na- 
tional importance to remove the 
sligma thus affixed to our country; 
and, were the attempt even unsuc- 

‘vessful, the motives for endeavourin 
to do so deserve the approbation a 


the Publick; but we think that Dr. 
Robinson will, in any future — 
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of his own Works, make an — 
tion im favour of ‘ Mathematicks 
Simplified.” 

Capt. W. observes, in his Preface, 
that all persons of reflection are con- 
vinced that, however excellent the 
productions of British Artisans may 
appear, their Authors are by no 
means so well informed, as to the 
principles of their respective opera- 
tions, ay could be wished. Although 
a large proportion of the arts and 
sciences have been studied with great 
success in England, yet it is evident 
that the mechanick is generally a 
were automaton, who works with 
some degree of facility in the ‘pre- 
sence of his director, but in whose 
absence the machine either totally 
stops, or, proceeding, proceeds in 
continual error, to the consequent 
foss and disappointment of the em- 
ployer. Such is the opinion of our 
Author; and we are apprehensive it 
is impossible to controvert it success- 
fully, or to contradict the following 
sketch of the mass of mechanicks: 

“If we except such as have served re- 
gular apprenticeships under men of supe- 
rior ability, and those who have laboured 
in great cities or at extensive manufacto- 
ries, where Knowledge wi/l flow in upon 
the mind, few, indeed,, are the artisans 
that can account for any proportion or 
form they habitually coustruct. ‘The small- 
est deviation occasions hesitation at least, 
if it does not completely derange the ope- 
rator; and such is the obstinacy of igno- 
rant men, that, even’ when they do follow 
the directions they receive from their em- 
ployers, it is usually with a bad grace, if 
not with a bad will, such as rarely fails to 
injure, and perhaps to frustrate the good 
effects of the proposed improvement.” 

‘A good disposition and much intel- 
ligence may exist in the miud of an 
artisan; but if he is utterly ignorant 
of the mathematicks, he will be ei- 
ther unable to execute his directions, 
or perform them in a manner 80 cir- 
cuitous as to expend time and mate- 
rials to a most wasteful degree. Most 
of our mechanicks can read and write 
tolerably, and yet their minds are not 
sufficiently expanded to comprehend 
what they read. In the same manner 
Ser know the uses of their different 
tools; but their effects are as little 


Aeiwonstrative of thought as the ut- ° 


terance of their words in reading. 
Nature has, in maty instances, been 
extremely liberal to this class of peo- 
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ple; those, therefore, whose * ideas 
teach them that something more is 
wanted in their labours than: the 
“mere nicety of fine shapes and close 
joints,” are apt to turn speculators 
on other subjects, which frequently 
lead to their ruin. Tf, on the cons 
trary, the same persons had early 
imbibed the principles practised by 
their employers, their minds would 
have comprehended the efforts of 
their hands; and faithful execution 
of orders, if not improvement on 
the invention of others, would have 
pointed the way to fame and fortune, 

It cannot be expected that the in- 


ferior schools scattered throughout . 


the country, whose chief recommend- 
ations are their gratuitous or cheap 
rudiments of plain reading, writing, 
and arithmetick, can afford instruc- 
tion on this head. 


“In truth,” observes our Author, “we - 


do not. see many of the superior acade- 
mies, where useful knowledge, if at all 
considered, forms such a prominent fea- 
ture as might be expected in a mercantile 
country, whose exports amount to such au 
immense value, and whose productions 
are wrought so highly. It mmust~be con- 
fessed, that, to young persons intent mare 
on pastime than on improvements, ma- 
thematicks, in the form they have hitherte 
appeared, ordinarily present no very great 
inducements to application; on the con- 
trary, they have been, in most cases, cone 
sidered among the pupils as that kind of 
task which afforded more of the irksome 
than of the recreative; and, when ac- 
quired, did not sufficiently display their 
utility and importance, especially among 
those who, being born. gentlemen, | 
“down with contempt on whatever apper- 
tains to business or to labour.” 

Captain W. ‘seems to think all the 
ublications of this nature which he 
has met with were either too general, 

too extensive, or too expensive, or 
too bricf or: pedantic, for the pur- 
poses of those in possession of com- 
mon intellects; neither does he re- 
member to have seen one which Ted 
‘the student in the mathematicks for 
ward in that easy, pleasing, and gen- 
tly-progressive manner necessary to 
give the problems stifficient novelty 
and interest. He modestly adds, that 
he does not propose to offer “this 
volume as presenting what relates to 
the more abstruse branches of the 
science; it is offered as a prefatory 
course, for such as mean to’ follow 
up the study to the fountain 
” 
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lustrations of work, which were 
etched by the Author, in a very neat 
manner, “conformable to the cco- 
nomy of the publication ;” and he 
that the number will evince his 

“very earnest desire to give ev 
lestracticn suited to the intent of the 

work in general.” 
We have little doubt that this un- 
dertaking will meet with the deserved 
encouragément from those’ who feel 
the necessity of comprehending the 
various useful p to which the 
mathematicks are applicable; but we 


. grey at the same time, fearful that 


the simplification will be serviceable 
only to the class of employers, while 
the executive classes will remain in 
the same state of contented ignorance 
Captain Williamson found them. The 
total. and ineomprehensible dislike 
entertained by men of landed pro- 
perty, men of letters, and, in , of 
almost all: ranks, to enlighten the 
multitude by gne general system of 
public instruction, is a complete bar 
to the siceess of individuals who, like 
Captain W. endeavour to render their 
Country service in particular sciences. 
The state of uncultivated nature pre- 
vailing in direction amongst 
the - ts and the poor inhabitants 
of cities and towns must be removed 
by one grand impulse, aimed at the 
improvement of the next generation ; 
the present is hopeless. 1t is not our 
wish,’ however, to enlarge upon this 
wupléeasant subject; we shall there- 
fore proceed to inform our Readers 
farther on the nature of the work be- 
fore us; and this we must do by ex- 
an inconsiderable part of it 
the Author’s own words, which 
will be the best explanation of his 
ideas and demonstrations. 
-On Problem XXII. “ Triangles of 
Base and Altitude are equal to 
other.” After illustrating it by 
teferences res on a plate an- 


‘hath 
Siexed, the Author makes the follow- 
ing application : 
. “This is a most important problem, in- 
#smuch as it relates to surveying, and to 
; It is the basis of 
ity of operations ; and teaches as 
__ Gent. Mac, February, 1809. 
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while Se will Dinp re de a eg 
every thing essential to the generalit 
of dare eN and to afford cous 
few hints’ as to the formation of or- 
naments,” &c. J 

Twenty-two pee are given, as il-. 


. ind ‘have the 
same extent of base with) another which: 


may be tore compact, and appear longer, 
abi gy: L recollect seeit : 

e exa e, a, 
guitionan pcr embarrassed for Ae 
of kriowing whether he should sa¥e mae: ' 
rials by finishing his hoasé witha paviliba | 
roof or with gables. meth 

insisted on the pavi ‘the’ 
‘nget a to materials; whilét the ; 
gave a firm opinion that the gables‘ wonld» 
save much wood and slate. The fact was, 
that thé carpenter knew the paviliot) was 
most expensive ; while the mason ‘was in- 
tent on the additional quantity of work he 
would be paid for if the gables were ran 
up: neither of them, bowever, understood 
that the surface to be covered, being -an- 
der the same angles, mist be alike in either 
mode; and that, consequently, thé amount’ 
taken off at the wpper corners of the front! 
and back of the pavifion roof would ex-' 
actly complete its two ends} as may ‘be 
seen by the following’ sketch.” 

He then proceeds to demonstrat 
the faet by figures on a plate; with- 
out the assigtayce .of which it would’ 
be impossible to comprehend it. 

On an attentive examination of the 
whole of the problems we find that’ 
Captain W. has strictly adhered to his! 
a of simplifying the mathematick® 
vy founding them upon the most fe 
milia¥ o¢eurrences; such, indeed, ag 
must apply to almost every ¢lass of 
recders; and we are satisfied that the 
adoption of his system would be of 
infinite importance in @ variety of 
ways, to which the scienee of Mathé- 
maticks is not usually considered to 
belong. 

There are 59 Problems, which are 
followed by 26 Axioms; a specimen 
suicceéds: ** The diameter is the t- 
est line that can be conta’ in a 
circle; and those lines’ whith ar 
nearést to the centre must be greater. 
than such as are nearest to the cir’ 
cumference.” 

The “~ oy hg of br 
strumen uisite ctising ma- 
thematical ations, No the extent 
laid down’ in the work. Many exam 
ples in surveying follow; the method 


* 


of enlarging or diminishing a pl: 
leveling ‘lands for iffigttion, Jl 
irriga tion, compound irrigation, 
draining of land; aie “after wraids 
brought under notice; a | 
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and measuring growing timber: and 
captain Williamson Gave the 
of the Community for this his 
attempt to render it essential benefit ; 
and we cannot help thinking the work 
before us would be of considerable 
sétvice to manufacturers of some par- 
ticular descriptions, artisans, survey- 
ors, architects, and others, who might 
nd its usefulness, in some instances 

at least, to those they employ to exe- 


32,~Caledonian Sketches; or, A Tour 
through a -_ in mies which = 
prefixed, An natory ress to the 

Publick, upon ar Trial. By Sir 

John Carr, 1809, 

IT is amongst the highest delights 
of the critical. office fo watch the 
progress of an ingenious and estima- 

le Character emerging from those 
temporary clouds of detraction or 
misrepresentation which have been 
cast upon it by design or by mistake ; 
and in the long career of our dispens- 
ing power to do justice to the in- 
jured we have seldom had an oppor- 
tunity more grateful to us than that 
which is offered to our view in this 
publication. It presses on our notice 
one of those examples of persevering 
Merit rising above the impediments 
which are not unfrequently thrown in 
the way of literary and indeed all 
public exertions. But the sterling 
parts of the intellect, like those of 
Fatgtd other mine, “ ym roecnnee 

aving passed the fiery trial ; 
we feel mtinlied those of one amiable 
and agreeable Tourist will come 
arog and more estimable from the 
ordeal 


Prefixed to this work is an expla- 
natory Address upon the subject of an 
action which Sir J. Carr brought last 

ear against the publisher employed 
y 4 certain caricaturist; in which 
Address Sir John has, in a clear, tem- 
perate, and dignified manner, placed 
the real merits of that action before 
the Publick. He has upanswerably 
proved that he intended and offered 
no violence to the liberty of the 
press; the reverse of which has been 
’ asserted. His sentiments, on the con- 
trary, io favour of that blessed privi~ 
lege of our Consitution, do equal ho- 
nour, to, his head. and. to. bis heart; 
and we strongly recommend the whole 
this prefatory matter to our Read- 
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ers, though to 
which would ix 
out upon his tour, Sir 
John Carr makes the following ap- 
rye remark: “Seated in an 
sland favoured by Heaven, and for- 
tified by Nature against the political 
storms that rage around us, we view 
their angry progress as the astrono- 
mer, in the calmness of the night, 
contemplates the erratic course of the 
flamiug meteor, in safe and solemn 
meditation.” Sir John, in i 


through Cambridge, visited the tombe 


of Gray and Pitt. Of the former he 
relates an interesting anecdote, we 
believe never noticed in his Biogra- 
phy, for which we refer the Reader 
to the work. Sir John entered Scot- 
land by the way of Jedburgh and 
Melrose; of the beautiful 


which characterises'that part of Seot- 


animated 
he roman- 


he has given us a ve 
and attractive account. 
tic a 
architectural features of the principal 
buildings are commented upon with 
much truth and vivacity, and wholly 
without ‘that masonic minnteness 
which so frequently fatigues. The 
state of the various gradations in so- 


ciety is also described, we believe, 


with much fidelity. The high intel- 
lectual character of the country is 
frequently illustrated by our Author. 
After noticing the various public in- 
stitutions which do so much honour 
to the Scotch, he enters pretty freely 
into the history and present condition 
of their reli i poe re pas by 
approving of the dignified mode 

which theie Cler - provided for, 
he relates a curious anecdote of the 
effect of paying tithes in kind, as 
they are someiimes demanded ia 
England. ‘ 


“An English clergyman, exasperated at 
the conduct of some furmers' belonging to 
his parish, for not cotnplying witha com- 
position which he offered, demanded and 
actually took his tithes in kind ; which ‘so 
inflamed the minds of ‘the farmers, that, 
for a long time, they would not attend the 
service in the parochial church when it 
was performed by this clergyman. The 
farmers are almost always averse to any 
increase in the payment of tithes, 
raised by the clergyman; and exhibit 
much more disgust on such ‘an occasion 
than they do ir submitting’ to 4 
tion, however heavy, whet offered by a 
lay impropriator.” . sit 

i 
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+ Sir John is rather severe upon the 
anoual exhibition of the Scotish pipes; 
and laments, with reason, that the 
harp, which was antiently the fa- 
vourite instrument of Scotland, should 


have been superseded by the bag- 
rhe, beautiful city of Perth, and 


the ce cave of Gowrie, are 
well ‘pourtrayed. 

After noticing the principal objects 
at Aberdeen, our Author gives the 
following sketch of one ef its greatest 
ornaments, the late celebrated Dr. 
Beattie, which we cannot resist lay- 
ing ‘before our Readers: 

“This College owes not a little of its 
Instre to the character and literary pro- 
ductions. of the late truly amiable and 
elegaut Dr, Beattie; who, from having 
been usher to the Grammar-schoo] at 

» was, most honourably elevated 

the chair of Moral Philosophy in this 

. Amongst numerous works of this 
distinguished Writer, his “‘ Minstrel” and 
his “ Essay on the Nature and Immuta- 
bility of Trath” are entitled to pre-emi~ 
nence. Poetry never had-a more delicate 
and feelitigvotary, nor Religion a more 
acute and fervid apostle. His refined mo- 
desty acted. upon his ricb and cultivated 
miad as a fine yeil upon a beautiful face, 
inereasing the charms which it rather co- 
} wack _ concealed. The piety of his 
copuiy yated with the eloquence 

Fi the holy Advocate, sought for the plea- 
sures of personal conversation with him. 
Dr. Beattie had the peculiar honour of an 
interview with their Majesties unrestrained 
by the harassing forms and depressive 
splendour of a Court; who paid the most 
flattering compliments to his hallowed Ja- 
bours, and more substantially rewarded 
them with a pension. Such an application 
of resources derived by a beloved Mo- 
narch from a loyal People resembles, as 
was once observed upon a inemorable oc- 


. ¢asion, the sun, which extracts moisture 


from the earth to replace it in refreshing 
dews. The writings and life of this un- 
blemished maa coincide with pure design 


and A ge execution. All that he in- 

ited he ppactised. He arrested the 
wal he fixed the wavering; he 
confirm¢d the good. His domestic sor- 


his philoso- 
, however, was of a divine nature, and 
Submitted to them with a resignation 
seemed to be derived from Heaven, 
Phere he is gonc to mingle with the spirits 


ef the good and great, who preceded him 


their flight to immortality.” 
From Peterhead and the Eastern 
feasts our Author proceeded to In, 





* See the Verses by. Sur. Johp on: the 
Caledonian Harp, p. 
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verness, on the Western side of Scot- 
land. Several i ing anecdotes, 


but little known, are given ities 
Pretender and his partisans, 

larly of the celebrated Flora’ Mac- 
donald. es 

Sir John enters into 
extensive system prt bine which 
obtains in almost every A of Seot- 
land; a system of vs in ae 
er to = writers and ie vente 
politica ceconomy, y pon 
proves. Of its effects he thus 
speaks: 

“ By the wise and salutary diffusion of 
education, particularly in parts which ap-. 
pear to be impenetrable to civilization, 
upon the sides of frightful mountains, or 
in dismal glens, seldom visited by the rays 
of Heaven, the astonished and admiring 
traveller beholds a spectacle at once gra- 
tifying and affecting, In a but of branches 
and sods, whep the. hour of labour is over, 
the young, enlightened by those institu- 
tiens which do honourto hyman nature, 
are seen, instructing these .who are, 
younger, or consoling the last hours, of 
venerable and sightless Age by reading 
aloud the Scriptures, or some pious: book, 
printed in their own language; yet in this 
sorry dwelling the benighted traveller may 
rest in safety amid the howling storm 
not a baed will be extended to hind fant ia 
kindness ; not a voice will be. raised, but 
to charm bis ear with the song of, other 
times ; or, if he understands the language, 
to store his mind with the wild, romantic, 
and beautiful effusions of the Gaelic Muse. 
It is equally singular and true that one 
can scarcely meet with @ poor man in ws 4 
part of Scotland who is not 
the knowledge particularized in the rte 
mencement of this chapter; and to this 
he frequently adds a little Latin. The 
results of this system of education, which 
I shall briefly explain, are of the most 
beneficent nature. If the poor rémain at 
home, their de is sedate, upright, 
and orderly; i Oa attempt their fortunes 
in other countries, they bear with them @ 
superior understanding, and a knowledge, 
sharpened by poverty, which enables them 
to do hewour to any situation, and fre 
quently to improve those arts, studies, 
and pursuits, by which the power, prospe- 
rity, and character of a country are at 
ence extended and secured. The emi- 

ation of the humbler classes of the 
Scotch is a subject of frequent remark. 
Poor, but cultivated, they quit their na- 
tive country in the pursuit of fortune in 
other climes not more congenial to merit, 
but mere in want of talent, and better ca- 
pable of rewarding it. How happy is if 
that we live in an age and under a’Cens« 
stitutian which are propitious to — 
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ugder whieh, humility of origin presents 
DO ips@nmeyntable barrier to the advance- 
ment of apy one who to intelleet unites in- 
tegrity, industry, aad prudence.” 

- “Phat, t; national undertaking, 
the Caledonian Canal, by which t 
Atlantic willbe united, to the Ger- 
man'Qcean, appears to have occupied 
a gseat. deal.of our Tourist’s atten- 
tions iis progress and inrportant ad- 
vaplages fully pointed out; a- 

onget. others, that of its affording 
et | oyment for the distressed High- 
landers, Uipos the agricultural re- 
sources of Great Britain Sir John 
thus conveys his mind: 
“Thank Heaven that Britain, though 
in commerce, is not solely commer- 
cial ; and that there are thousands and 
tens of thousands who have never seen a 
ship, and who have no adequate concep- 
tidn of ‘its constraction or power! Our 
merchants, piictering as they are with 
well-acquired gold, aré but as fringe upon 
the “ of russet brown.” Britain ean 
boast of that best h of all countries, 
a bold, manly, active, and numerous pea- 
gantry ; and a spirit of agricultural enter- 
rise to which Nature yields without re- 
uctance, and the soil unfolds its inmost 
treasures, That wise policy seems to 


inay tiot be far off when the 
Hardy mountaineer, with patriotic attach- 
snent unquenchable as the Grecian light, 
may find full and ample ‘occupation in the 
dear and cherished spot of nativity.” 

As a specimen of our Trayeller’s 
talent for description, we have to no- 
tice, with peculiar commendation, his 
verbal portrait of the beautiful ap- 
pearance of Loch Ness. — 

’ The character and rural ceconomy 
of the Western Highlanders occupy a 
considerable portion of the latter ah 
of is work, and are illustrated by a 

at number of nove) and highly-en- 
rlaining anecdotes. From Oban our 

ourist embarked for the purpose of 
visiting several of the Hebrides; but 
the vourable state of the weather 
confined his observations to the islands 
Mull, Ulva, and Staffa; of all which 
& very interesting account and much 
vw jable information, particularly 
ith respect to their fisheries, keep, 
tenants, agriculture, and general im- 
provements, are given. The Duke 
of Argyle’s visit to Lona is described 
im so lively a manner. that we negres 
the scantiness of our limits, After 
——- and describing the wiid re- 
gion the }rossachs’ rural, beautiful 


dawn Pee the Highlands of Scotland ; 
and the 'time 


publi jstitations, collage and bu 
ublic institutions, ey i 
ge of Glasgow, and the falls of the 
Clyde, our Author bids adieu to Scot. 
land; in which country he appears 
to have experienced every atientios 
which could enable him to remarky 
with perspicuity and accuracy; the 
nnmerous objects of his extensive 
tour. ; 

The Tour is embellished by twelve 
beautiful engravings, evidently done 
by the hand of a master. of art, 
from drawings made by Sir John Carr, 
: ‘pes the whole, we’ felicitate) the 
Publick on these interesting Sketches 
of an entertaining aud improviag Wri- 
ter, from whem they may reasonably 
look for much pleasure and instruction, 


re 4 ae 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
Mr. Parx’s Edition of WAnron's 
History of English Foss, is in a state 
of great forwardness. The Editor's 
plan is, not only to revise both Text 
and Notes, and free the Extracts from 
the charge of inaccuracy to which 
they have hitherto been subjected, but 
also to supply a Continuation, in fur. 
therance of Mr. Wanron’s plan.—The 
very copious Annotations on Waa- 
ron's History, by the late learned 
Antiquary the Rey. Grorce Asusy, 
tomelar ith various MS Observa- 
tions left by that acute Critick Mr, 
Ritson, are in the hands of the pre- 
sent Editor; and, so far as the pur, 
poses of correction and illustration 
ean be served, will be appended to the 
Notes of Mr. Warton... 
Mr. W. R. Jounson’s Poetical 
Pantheon, or Fabulous History of 
the Heathen Gods and _ilbustrious 
Heroes, in easy Verse, accompanied 
with Notes, and illustrated with nu- 
merous Engravings, is likewise in 
forwardness, ' 
The Hulsean prize of Jast year was 
adjudged to Joun C. Hosyouse, B.A, 
of Trinity college, Cambridge, for his 
Dissertation on The Origin and Enten- 
lion of Sacrifices. —The Premium for 
this year will be given for the best 
Dissertation On the Advantage of Dif: 
Jficulties in Religion; or, an Attempt 
to shew the good Effects which result, 
or which might result, from the 4 
of Revelation being of a probable ra, 
ther than of a demonstrative Kind, 
The Conquest of Canaan is the 
subject for the Seatonian prize poem 


f the. . 
s present years. Mr, 
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Select Poetry, for February 1809. ts7 


Mr. Urnsax, Feb. 3. 
LATE Correspondent of yours, pro- 
bably one of John Carter’s school, 

supposes that, if Addison could have been 
consulted in the shades, his native mo- 
desty would have restrained him “ from 
aspiring to a place among Kings, Queens, 
and Princes ;” and then, with much con- 
descension, the Wiseacre: consents to his 
admission into Poets’ Corner. 

This, Sir, is a misrepresentation of the 
fact ; for Addison appeared before an as- 
sembly of these Royal Personages, and 
urged his pretensions with all the energies 
he possessed ; and such was the effect of 
his eloquence, that he would have united 
all suffrages in his favour, had not John 


' Carter interposed. His reproof circum- 


scribed the libegality of the decision ; and, 
instead of admittiag him to an honourable 
aus’ in the Royal Chapel, ‘they only al- 

ed him to find a niche in any other 
quarter of the Church. Overpowered by 
numbers, Addison, instead of thanking 
them, retired indignant ; and, in order to 
console him for his digappoitment, the 
Antiquaries. graciously allowed him to 


_ maintain his rank among the Poets. Hard 


ysage this; for, though Addison has many 
superiors as a Poet, as a Moralist he has 


“Ro equal. 


And now, Mr. Urban, as John Carter 
was present, I appeal to’him for the truth 
of every circumstance contained in tho 


following narrative ; and I am, with great 


Tespeet,. your faithful servant, 
AN OLD. WesTMINSTER. 
ADDISON’S GHOST. 
A Battap. 
STRANGE news from Westminster! the 
Ghosts 


{Have form’d a Royal coalition, 
Determin’d to maintain their posts, 
And crush plebeian opposition. ~ 


Last night at twelve the Council sate,— 


Kings, Princes, Peers,—to stem the 
da 


ngers 
Accraing to their high estate, 
By means of interloping strangers. 


In person Addison appear’d ; 


A gentle unassuming Spectre, 


As ever Virtue’s standard rear’d, 


Or read the worid a moral lecture. 


With measur’d step, and look serene, 
Before the Board he took his station ; 


Bome bustle in the Court was seen,— 


Surprise, perhaps, or admiration. 

“ Princes,” he said, “ I boast ne blood ; 
No rank or title I inherit ; 

But honour, rightly understood, 

. Rests on utility and merit. 

“Tis yours in deeds of arms to shine, 
To conquer, plunder, and demolish ; 

To form a Nation’s ‘manners—inine, 

. Teo cultivate, adorn, and polish, 


«Tis still my more peculiar care, 
My pride and boast above al! others, 
To elevate and guard the Fair, 
And make them better wives and mo- 
thers. 
“ Pray what is Woodstock’s mighty fame, 
How great in fact or in appearance ? 
Alas! he’s only known by mame 
To Carter, and his queer adherents, 


“ To distant climes my spreads, 
The Western world, fgets Ganges, 

Whatever ground a Briton treads, 
Wherever British valour ranges. 


“Is there a language known, or speech, 
Through Europe’s circle of dominions, 
In which my precepts do not teach 
To combat libertine opinions ? 
“ For my philosophy implies 
All that relates to man’s condition, 
Truth, virtue, morals, decencies, 
Religion, purg’d of superstition. 
“‘Then, good my Lords, allow me room 
To add an unit to your number; 
My image near a Monarch’s tomb 
Can never break a Monarch’s slumber.” 
The Court was mov’d, or seem’d to be, - 
Aw’d by the force of Truth and Reason, 
And doubtless had allow’d the plea, 
But Carter roar’d out, “treason! trea- 
son , 
Check’d all at once they chang’d their tone, 
‘(Or else the Moralist had thank’d ’em,) 
“The Church,” they cried, “is all your 
own, 
But don’t encroach upon our Sanctum.” 
On this decree, John Carter took 
Fresh counsel with his friends the no- 
wits, (nook; 
And then—“ Poor Ghost, you'll find a 
Go take your place among the Poets,” 





On tus Decrease or Dr. BEDDOES, M. D. 
By Dr. Crane. 


RUB Genius kihdles fires, whose 
piercing light 
Reveals all Nature’s secrets to the sight.. 
Of him, whose tura for observation draws 
Conclusions founded on unesring laws. 
Beddves in Chemistry thus gather’d fame, 
Aad few contested the Professor’s claim ; 
His lectures’ were with demonstration 
fraught, (taught ; 
That fix’d the seal of truth on what he 
In which his talents more conspicuous 
shone, 
Than when he follow’d systems not his ows. 
Beddoes in. Physic merited applause, 
A centroyersial writer im the cause ; 
And, if he differ’d widely from the schools, 
Or disregarded old establish’d rules, 
In putting Boerhaave and Cullen down 
By doctrines borrow’d from eccentric 
' Brown, - * ’ u 
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He did not deem himself in this to blame, 
Garnet and Cruikshanks too, both did the 
same ; 

Model’d the science in a manner new, 
More simple, plain, and pleasing to the 
view 5 : 

To Tite the great decision will belong, 
To prove both who is right and who is 
w 


The mind of Beddoes, ever on the wing 
(Athenian-like) im search of some new 
thing, [schemes, 
Would not “permit him to complete his 
Which, ‘hencé, appear’d like visionary 
dreams— ; 


But hold; my Muse, and let no stric- 
tures here 


Attempt to pluck the laurel from his bier ; 

To worth departed act a kinder part, 

And gecallect the goodness of his heart ; 

In peace and quiet let his ashes rest, 

And candidly conelude he did his best ; 

Who liv’d to Virtue, on Religion’s plan, 

And died (God’s noblest work!) “an ho- 
nest nian.” J.C, 


ELEGIAC VERSES 
To the Memory of Mr.. Avexaxver Hose, 
late Bookseller and Publisher, of Paternos- 
ter Row, who died on New Year's Day, 
1809, aged 36 years. (See p. 90.) 
Ww HILST awful warnings _ strike 
. aro . . 


und, 
Who shall so heedless then be found 
As to néglect the call ? 
Time has no casualty to fear ; 
And Death, we find, is always near, 
So, man, prepare to fall ! 


To face the Foe of all mankind, 
Requires alone a steady mind, 
Superior to the pain ; . 
Which Heaven will grant to all who ask 
Prepar’d for that Jast fatal task, 
And never begg’d in vain. 


One comfort too there is in this, 
The passport to immortal bliss, 
When wearidd life gives o’er ; 
Assur'd, by that Almighty. Power 
Who sets to all the day and hour, 
He’U call on us no more, 


As waters roll by mountains’ side, 
And waves 0’er waves successive glide, 
So génerations run ; 
The friends we ev’ry day deplore, 
Remov’d from us to rest before, 
With all the world have done, 


Succeeded by another race, 
Which to their children soon give place, 
Wha likewise follow those ; 
. So man beholds himself and dies, 
And genorations fall and rise, 
On the same spot they close. 
Sudden, or look’d-for, youth or age, 
What lessons are-in life’s wide page, 
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That call on us to think ; 
And ev'ry station here below 
Declares no certainty can know, 

From life’s eternal brink. 


Then let us, with some mements left, 
Prepare before of all bereft, 
And ev'ry fear remove ; 
With gratitude to Heaven look up, 
For fortitude to “ pass thé cup,” ~ 
And join cur friends above. 


With solemn pleasure let's attend 
The last of our departed friend, 

And with the funeral join ; 

And, when below us sinks his clay, 
Reflect how soon, another day, 

The turn be yours or mine, 
Reliev’d from ev’ry mortal pain, _ 
Why should we weep our loss, his gain, 

. “O Death, where is thy sting !” 
With solemn dirges let’s return, 
For we’ve no reason long to mourn, 

But rather rise and sing. 

Jan. 18. ; Henry Lemorne, 


— re 
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THE MOSS ROSE. 
To Serena, 


HE Rose and its sweet buds, that 
gleam ' - 
Like rubies on the mossy stem, 
In dalliance by Serena giv’n, 
To a young Bard, were op’ning Heav’a! 

To her his Muse would quick compare 
The gift, though “ neither rich nor rare ;” 
Bid its blush emulate her cheek— 

O the comparison, how weak ! 

Tell her, its buds unfold below, 

To rival, all in vain, the glew 

That tinctures her delicious lips, 

Where Love, inebriate, nectar sips ; 

And swear (tho’ all his oaths were froth in) 

Its fragrance to her breath were nothing.’ 
Such, not original or new, 

And, certes, more than half untrue, 

Are oft averr’d; and, though so trite, 

Find favour in the virgin’s sight ; 

Whilst ev'ry fine poetic lie 

Secures its passport in a sigh ! 

Such have I often sung or said, 

And sooth’d to smiles each melting maid. 

But shall I carry still the farce on, ’ 
A married man, and eke a parson? 
Besides, so many a care intruded, 

Not single, but how sadly group’d! 

A cloud.so heavy o’er me b 

Ere Fancy whisper’d, the rose droop’d{ 
And sick’ning, lo, it hangs its head, 
Dark its green moss, and faint its red— 
Its bending buds, which pale appear 
From Pity’s eye to ask a tear !— 

“ Cease! eease !” you cry, “ or we shall 
Nay, I anticipate your moral! [quarrel—~ 
Talk not of fading charms, and say 
My virtues shall escape decay, 

As the rose-scent survives its bloom, 
Consiguiug beayty to the tomb !” 


‘ 


No— 
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No—no—believe me, gentle Fair, 
I’m not so ungallant an elf: 
No—I’ll apply your gift—nor stare— 
The precious floret—to myself ! 
See, with no thorn its summer prime, 
The type of pleasure without pain! 
Then can J talk of with’ring time, 


“When thus you give me—youth again ? 


Bath, Jan. 18. Repivivus. 
Mr. Ursan, E—t B——t, Jan. 4. 
F the inclos’d humble effort to cele- 
brate the praises of our common Cre- 

ator, should recommend itself to your ap- 

probation, its insertion will much gratify 

your constant reader W. H. 

AN EVENING HYMN, 





TO thee, my God, my Sov’reiga King, . 


The tribute of my praise I bring, 

And bless thy name with joyful tongue, 

Who bast preserv'd me all day long, 
When unform’d in the womb | lay *, 

Thy boly arm was all my stay ; 

By my ev'ry limb was fram’d, 

And in thy book each part was nain’d : 
Preserv'd by thy almighty pow’r, 


‘I now attain the present hour; 


Thine hand supports me from the womb, 
E’en to the confines of the tomb. 


Another day’s revolving sun 
His bright career has fully run, 

And now withdraws his cheering light, 
To yield unto the shades of night : 

Silence and Darkness now invade 
A busy world in slumbers laid, . 

And call my thoughts back unto thee, 
Whose days are to Eternity. 

Oh, may thy grace one ray impart, 
To guide my world-bewilder’d heart ; 
To teach my thoughts to flow aright, 
And fix on thee their sole delight. 

Help me impartial to review 
My conduct ali the past day through, 
And search each motive whence have 


sprung 
My deeds, and th’ utt’rance of my tongue, 
. Thy pard’ning mercy, Lord, I crave, 
Him possessing pow’r to save, 
For all the guilt this day incurr’d, 
By thought or deed, or will or word. 
My heart,and lips iu praise unite, 
“Por all the bjessings of the light,” 
And seek protection from all harm 
Beneath the refuge of thy arm. 
Defend me, Lord, and safely keep 
Me in the heipless hours of sleep ; 
Let Angels, true to thy command +, 
Take round my bed their watchful stand. 
_ If waking in the night I lie, 
May thy blest word a theme supply, 


And lead my thoughts with Saints above, 
To meditate and sing thy love ; 

And, as for rest and sweet repose 
These mortal limbs | now compose, 

So may my mind embrace the day 
When they must moulder in the clay ! 

Ah ! may my soul that hour await, 
As mindful of its dying state, 

And so employ its lengthen’d days, 
To walk in Wisdom and her ways ; 

That when the trumpet’s solemn sound 
Shall travel earth’s wide circuit round, 
With ready gladness 1 may, fly ' 
To meet my Saviour in the sky! W. H. 





Mr. Ursay, Feb, 10. 
]¥ you think the inclosed Poetical Por- 
_ trait, taken from life, worth using, it 
is at your service. 3. 

A GREAT LITTLE ODDITY. 
Drawn from Life ; January 1809. 

I have been young, but now am old, 
And can some wondrous things unfold ; 
While, from what may be said of me, 

I must be deem'd—an Oddily. 
I’m truly strait, none can deny ; 
This may be seen with half aneye, 
And yet am under five feet high. 
I’ve had a /ittle wife, ’tis true, 
And also had five mothers too, 
Which can be said by very few. 
And what may seém as strange a thing, 
I’m George the Third*, but riot the ‘King. 
The woman whom I made my wife, 
Born right, was truly right for life ; 
Though married, never chang’d her pame, 
As right she liv'd, sle died the same. 
Whatever otpers may pursue, 
I daily wish to keep in view, 
To be, to do, and gei gooil too, 
Yet, after all, I can’t deny 
But what I should not, that do'l. 
However strange, it is a truth, 
I had three voices in my youth ; 
And still have éwo, but cannot say, 
Now I’m in years, how long. I may; 
But this [’m truly sure of still, 
(In bealth or sickness, well or ill) 
aot ny" your ore may excite, 
ugh often wrong, I’m always right, 
Frederick Min we 


HISTORIC HINT; 
Or, Postscrivr to Ertstte Concratutae 
tory, &c. Ke. 


(See vol. LXXVIIT. pp. 148, 922, 1019.) 
Aree: fond Swains! yet hear a so- 
ber tale ; : 


Artless as novel—form’d near Avon's vale. 

The Village Muse her Brother Poet greets, 

And views with Fancy’s eye his sweet re- 
treats ! 





* Psalm cxxxix. 15, 16, 
+ Psalm xxxiv. 7. 


* My father had) two sons named 
George, before me. 
Ideal 
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Ideal rambles round his paddock bowers ; 

Surveys his * Sabine farm,” poetic hours, 

But dares not my or kiss his fragrant 
flowers ! 


Fraternal friendship gladly she allows; 
Whilst nesta forbids more tender 


Of kindred od sila, yet different is their lot; 
No paddock hers—no dear paternal Cot ! 
Obscure her rank; a Villager unknown ; 
She cannot call one flow’ry bank her own. 
Yet gay Content in solitary rest, 


With books (her choice repast!) give 


sweetest zest ! [sing ; 

Her: time her own, vo Fagen = can 

for Cou ove her Church 

— sod King me {tells ; 

These facts the ‘Mase her Brother Poet 
Nor deals in-fiction, nor im fairy spelts. 

Truth-she reveres (ev’n when she talks in 

) [chime. 

detests, tho’ coueh’d in softest 
Frank as a Briton! owns. her vestal lot: 

Ordain’d by Heav’n—or by the Beaux 

forgot | [stain, 

Yet no invective shall her page e’er 

wound the imnocent—or harmless pain. 

aa By though traduc’d, the loncly 


With conscious rectitude, disdains abuse ! 
No prying Scandal dares impeach her 
fame 


Nor retrospective views attaint ber name. 
Not bad a % hoary. damps make her un- 
ind, 


Nor indirect attacks lang pain her mind, 
She can, and does, rejoice in others’ joy ; 
And weperates the lot—not destin’d’to en- 
joy! . [hests ; 
Calm Resignation ows to Heaven’s be- 
And Solitude has oft her social feasts ! 
While cheering Hope descries Life’s ev’~ 
ning ray, 
December’s self as blest as rosy May! 


But soft! thou Egotist! Platonic love 
Is deem’d a fiction—save in Realms above. 
Beware. the Critick’s smile, and Prude’s 

lament, 
To hear thy logic—void of argument ! 
Well, er Poet! let us censure brave, 
And love as Brothers—e’en this side the 
grave ! 
Let open, gen’rous, liberal 
From our warm hearts, whil 
‘flere below. 
Let ng detraction e’er pallute our pens ; 
Nor pate Mise to serve base medern 
{ . 


age flow 
station’d 


Though rival vot’ries of the sacred Nine’ 
Friendship exalt—sweet Poetry refine ! 
And for a pee garland green soon 


& C. 
From a Village near the Banks 
o& Stour, Deg. 1808, 
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QUATORZAIN. 
Te 4 rh ao ailés of yon Sequester'd 


Noleanet écho with Menander’s tivemes ; 
Or boast those plaintive melodies of love 
‘That lull meek fancy in romantic dreams, 
Yet, true to’ her whose beauty mock’d 


compare, 
I still re-visit them with ‘raptur’d feet ; 


And though the sweet existence be not 


there, 
Some dear delusion I am sure to greet ! 
Then shall a faint recurrence to the past 
Excite the grateful sympathetic tear ; 
The "i. of woe arrest the madd’ning 
In all the fervor of its wild career ! 
The whirlwind’s self shall hear their mourn- 
full swell, 

And, back recoiling, seek its native cell! 
Grafton-street. J. Gs 

To taz Mgmorny or CHARLES-JAMES 
a written by Mr. Roscos, a 
Bust of Him,by Noliekens, in a Temple, 
erected tc his Memory, upon the Banks 
of the Clyde, by Mr. Tovo, of Glasgow. 


(CHAMPION of Freedom! whose ex- 
alted mind ' 
Grasp’d atthe gen’ral good of human-kind ! 
Patriot! whose view could sttetch from 
pole to pole, [the whole! 

And,‘ whilst he bless’d his Country, lov’d 


Extempore Srawza, written in Mr. Gar- 


— Pamphlet, “* Directions how th* 


Read Prayers with proper Emphasis”. 
| ty dogs that knew not how td 


The P Peeasuete term’d in Israel’s. day? 
But now they catch Devotion’s spark, 
When Players teach them how to pray. . 
PRroTorLastipes. 


EPITAPH 
Ow Lievt.-Gen. Sin Jonn Moore. 


Is length of days, and ena 


Yet Ph fa highest Pa! ony te 
Bless’d in the wish his friends in arms to 


save 
Lull’d in a lap of Victory to the grave! 
The Olivictas liv’d the life that Angels 
rize ! 
The Soldier diedas many 2 Hero dies! 


Taught by’his prowess, Gallia’y _ 
knows {foes! - 


How Brituns. war .with a aon Lia 
Long =n England’s Patriot ie tah a 


His deeds to mem’ry, whilst ons 
Crowa'd be, his glory by hie ‘a 


is CS ene 


Pao- 
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_Procerpics rm tte Tarp Session or Tue Foun'ru Parriament oF Tus 
Unitep Kincpom of Great Brjrain anp lretanp, 1809. 


House ov Loxps, Jan. 25. 

. The Duke of Gloucester presented a 
from the Debtors contined in the 
King’s Bench Prison, praying for.relief ; 

which was ordered to lie on the table. 
.. Similar Petitions from Debtors confined 
ia Winchester, Chester, and Warwick 
Gaols, were also prese ented by Earl Moira, 
gave notice of bis intention to call the 
-attention of the House to this subject, and 
tw move for the appoiutment of a Cum- 
witice to consider the practice and eflects 

of imprisonment for civil debt. 

The Eari of Livecpool moved the Thanks 


_ of the House to Sir A. Wellesley, and to 


the Officers under his command, for the 
ies gained by them in Portugal on 
the 37th and 21st August last. 

Earl Moira was perfectly sensible of 
the importayt services performed by Sir 
A., Wellesley 5 but pbould move, as an 

that the name of Sir H, Bur- 


hewever, over-ruling this amead- 
ment, the Noble Lord begged to withdraw 
his objection to the preseyt motion, which 
was then agreed to nem. dissent. 


— jotroduced inte the motion. The 





House or Commons, Jan. 24. 

» The Chancellor of the Eachequer moved 
for the revival of the Conmuuittee of Public 
Finance. On the propriety of it, he pon- 
geived there could be no difference of 

3 but as he coptemplated some- 
chance by reduction jp the number, he 

first state his proposition to the 
House, and wait to hear if any objections 
should be made to it. The Hon, Gea- 
tleman then first proposed, as a basis, 
the list of 25 Members who composed the 
last committee, and reduced them by se- 
lection to 15, the number he proposed for 
the new Committee; and so far was he 
from wishing to mark in the selection any 
thing like what. might be supposed a 
leaning towards his Majesty’s Ministers, 
he was anxious pather that the balauce 
should tend the other way. 

The names, of the 15 Members were 
then read} and on its being moved that 
wr appointed a Committee, Messrs, 

hitbread, Yorke, and Ponsonby, and 

H. Petty and IMamilion, ‘opposed 
reduction, as unnecessary, and as 
tending materially to diminish the confi- 
dence the public placed ia the salutary 
Jabours of the Committee. The question 


g the seclusion of strangers from the 
lery, the House divided several times 
Ow the a unent of Members. 
Mr. Whitbread iwquired why the last - 
of Sir J. Moore had not been 
Published in the Gazette ? 
Gewr. Mac, February, 1809. 


9 


bar was then put, and carried, 


Lord Cusilereagh replied that they were 
confidential, and that their publication 
had beey left to the discretion of hig Ma- 
jesty’s Migisters iin consequence, bows 
ever, of an ex fiom. Brig.Gen, 
Siewert as to the Jast wishes of that gallans 

_ aud lamented Officer, Ministers would be 
happy to meke knowu ag much of aem as 
could be done without prejudicn to the 
public service. 


ee 
Hove: or Lonps, Jen. 25, 

The Far! of Liverpoo! moved the Thanks 
of the House to the Generals and Officers 
under whose conduct, and by whose ex- 
ertions, the signal battle before Corunne 
had been won, and by whose skill, actir 
yity, aud courage the re-embarkation of 
the British troops bad been effected, 

Earl Moira cordially agreed to the 
motion. 

Vigeount Sidmouth concurred jn the sen- 
timeuts of his Noble Friend, as far as the 
army and its immortal leader were con- 
cerned, It had ever been big opinion, 
that, under whatever circumstances they 
came into coutact, a British was always 
superior to a Frenchwarmy. 

Lord Mu/grave delivered an encomium 
on the merits of Sir John Moore. 

Lords Grenville and Eyskine also ace 
Quiesced in the motion, without however 
pledging themselves to approve of the 
eonduct of Ministers im regard to Spain- 

The different motious of Thanks were 
then agreed to, nem. con. 





In ‘the Commons the same day, Mr. 

VW hitoread inquired what was the nature of 
the Overtave Jately made to the Eampevor 
of Kussie by the Commander of onr Neval 
Force in the Baltic, Sir J. Sanmarez, and 
What answer was returged to that commu- 
nication. 

Mr. See. Canning veplied, that Sir J, 
Seaumarez bad, from hisown consideration 
of the benefits likely to result fromthe re- 
newal of an amicable understanding be- 
tween Jiussia and Great Britain, and with- 
Out any authority from his Government at 
home, writtep a letter, generally stating 
that he was convinced’ a disposition of 
that kind im the Lanperor Alexander would 
fied a reciprocal feeling im the breast of 
his Severe gu, whe was ever anxious te 
return to pacific measures with his ea- 
tient Allies, 

Lord Castlereagh, im a meat speech, 
gnoved that av humble Address be pre- 
weuged to his Meany, preying that he 
would be graciously pleased to order a 
monument to be erected iu gratitude to 
the memory of Lieut.-gen. Sir J. Moors, 
K. B. in the Cathedral Church of St 

Paul; 
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Paul; who, after baving spent an ho- 
nourable and meritorious life in the ser- 
vice of his country, fell, deeply lamented, 
on the 16th January, 1809, at Corunna, 
where he defeated a very superior French 
army, and established the glory of the 
British military character; which was 
agreed to unanimously.—The Noble Lord 
then moved the Thanks of the House to 
Lieutenant-generals Sir D. Baird, Hope, 
M Kenzie Fraser ; Major-generals Lord W. 
Bentinck, Manvingham, E. Paget, Hill, 
Beresford, Warde, Leith ; and Brig.-gene- 
rals Slade, Disney, and Fane; which was 
also carried unaninnously.—Thanks were 
also voted to the Officers, Non-Commis- 
sioned Officers, and Soldiérs, forthe bravery 


and resolution displayed by them at-the | 


battle of Corénna; and also to Adimiral 
de Courcy and Sir S$. Hood, with the Offi- 
cers and Men under their command, fot 
their effectual exertions in embarking the 
troops, at Corunna, on-the late memorable 
occasion, 

Lonl Castlereagh then called on the 
House to confer the same honour on Sir 
A. Wellesley, and the Conquerors of Vi- 
miera. The Noble Lord, after expatiating 
upon the services of this distinguished Of- 
ficer, and the bravery of his followers, al- 
luded to the super*r-numbers of the 
Enemy engaged upon this occasion, and 
concluded with expressing his opinion 
that the Thanks of that House bad 
never been called for by more trauscen- 
dant merit. 

Mr. Whitbread moved an amendment, 
for the purpose of introducing. the name 
of Sir H. Burrard; but, finding the sense 
of the House decidedly against him, with- 
drew his amendment. The original mo- 
tion was then carried, with only the dis- 
senting voice of Lord Folkestone. 

The Thanks of the House were also 
voted to Major-generals Spencer, Hill, 
and Ferguson, to Brig.-gens. Ackland, 
Nightingale, Fane, and Bowes, and te 
the other Officers of the Army; also 
to the Non-Commissioned Officers and 
Privates. ; 

Lord Castlereagh then requested leave 
fo bring in a Bill to allow a certain part of 
the Militia of Great Britain to volunteer 
juto the Regular Army. His Lordship, 
after adverting to the success which had 
formerly attended this mode of increasing 
the Regalars, and the zeal which still ex- 
isted among the Militia to extend the pe- 
riod of their services, observed that it was 
his wish to introluce into the Bill such: 
modifications as would obviate many of 
the inconveniences which were experienced 
in ‘the former instance; and to propose 
that no regiment should be reduced below 
three-fifths of its full establishment; and 
that in those counties where a ballot would 


Proceedings in the present Session of Parliament 


be necessary, the ten guineas allowed 
by Government should be paid to the 
man ballotted, for the purpose of aid- 
ing hith iv finding’ a substitute. His 
Lordsbip stated, that he thought it would 
be only necessary to cover the transfer of 
the Militia, 28,000, without raising any 
excess. 

Mr. Tierney, Lord Milton, and Mr. Cal. 
craft, after some ‘severe reflections upon 
the Noble Lord for the wanton exposurd 
of the Army in Spain, reserved themselved 
until the second reading of the Bill. 

On a division, there appeared for the 
motion 77—against it 26.—The Bill wa¢ 
read the first time. 

Howse or Lorps, Jan. 26. 

The Earl of Liverpool rose to move, 

“ That an humble Address be presented 


to his Majesty, humbly thanking his Ma-. 


jesty for his gracious communication of 


the pacific proposals made by the Enemy: 


from Erfurth, and of the correspondence 
connected with it; and that, approving of 
the grounds upon which those proposals 
were rejected,they were ready to support 
his Majesty in the vigorous prosecution of 


the war, as the only means of arriving at 


a secure and honourable peace.” . 

Lord Grenville did not come down with 
any intention of opposing the Address ; but, 
from the terms in which it was worded, it 
was impossible for him to give it his un¢ 
qualified assent. His Lordship then dis- 
approved at Jength of the Address, as 
holding out hopes to Spain and this coun- 


try, which it would be impossible to fe. 


alize. 


Visc. Sidmouth cyncurred heartily in the ~ 


proposed Addtess, though he by mo means 
approved of the mode in which that de- 
claration had been followed up, or the 
manner in which Ministers had aided the 
Spanish cause. 

Lord Mulgrave defended the conduct of 
his Colleagues, f ’ 

Lord Auckland took 4 similar ground to 
that of Lord Grenville ; and was of opinion, 
that, in the answer to the Erfurth propo- 
sition, we ought to have confined ourselves 
to a general statement, that in the nego- 
tiation our Allies must be included, and 
that term would have admitted of further 
explanation. 

After some explanations, the Address 
was agreed to, nem. diss, 


House or Commons, Jan. 27. 
The Speaker, in a very neat speech, ,in- 
formed Sir A. Wellesley, who was 
in full regimentals, of the House voting 
him its Thanks for his brilliant services on 
the 17th and 21st of August in. Portugal} 
to which a suitable answer was 
by Sir’ Arthus. ‘ . 
Mr 
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Mr. Wardle ther submitted to the House 
his promised Motion relative to the Army 
and the Commander in Chief. The Hon. 
Gentleman made several charges against 
his Royal Highness. ‘The principal was, 
for advancing Officére in the Army at the 
réquest, and through the agency, of two 
females (Mrs, Clarke and Mrs. Carey), 
who received, as a douceur, from such Of- 
ficers, one half of the regulated value of 


. their commissions. Mr. Wardle also al- 


inded to the sale of places in Church and 
State, at a Commission-office near Thread- 
needle-street, under the firm of Haylop 
and Pollen; and stated that the persons 
in Administration said to be connected 
vith them were the Lord Chancellor and 
the Duke of Portland. He then moved 
“That a Committee be appointed, to in- 
vestigate the conduct of the Commander 
in Chief with respect to Promotions, &c.” 

The Secretary at War felt an unfeigned 
pleasure, that an opportunity was afforded 
of instituting an effectual inquiry into 
the grounds of the calumnies so indus- 
ttiously circulated against that Illustrious 

age, 

Bir A, Wellesley bore testimony to the 

ipline of the Army under his command, 
and for which the Country was solely in- 
debted to his Royal Highness. 

‘Messrs, Yorke, Adam, and Wilberforce, 
concurred in the same sentiments. 

‘Sir F. Burdett was of opinion that the 

iry would terminate in the entire ex- 

ion of his Royal Highness. ? 

¢ Chancellor pf the Exchequer said, 
that he could state, upon the authority of 
the Illustrious Person himself, that the 
Most ready course of prosecuting the in- 
quiry would be the most agreeable to him, 
and that he deprecated nothing so much 
%a course that would impede the final 
result. 

The question, that a Committee of the 
Whole House be appointed, was agreed to 
nem. con. . 

Gen. Stewert took upon himself to state, 
that {instead of 8 or 9000 men, as had 
been stated) “ during the whole campaign, 
ftom the first moment the British army 
entered Spain, till their fiaal embarkation 
a Corunna, the loss did not exceed half 
that number.” (Loud cheers, ) 


a 
House or Commons, Jan. 31. 

The Speaker acquainted the House, that 
he had received a Letter from Sir D. Baird, 
imanswer to the one communicating the 
Vote of Thanks. 

\A Vote of Thanks, on the suggestion of 
lord Castlereagh, was passed to Brig.-gen. 
» for his gallant conduct at the 

; of Corunna. 

‘Mr. Sec, Canning moved for an Address 
te tis Majesty, declaring the concurrence 
that House in the gracious Answer to 


the Overtures from the Russian and French 
Governments, In a very eloquent speech, 
he stated the on which Ministers 


had been induced to act with regard to | 


the propositions from Erfurth, 

Mr, Whitbread disapproved of the an- 
swer returned by Ministers to the’ note 
from the two Emperors, as taunting and 
insulting ; conceiving, that had the Over- 


ture been met in the spirit of conciliation , 


and moderation, i, might-have led to ne- 
gotiation. Heconcluded by proposing an 
amendment. 

Sir F. Burdett, alluding to India, in- 
sisted that the usurpations of Buonaparte 
had many parallels in modern history ; 
and seconded the amendment of his Hon. 
Friend. 

Mr. Ponsonby expressed some regret at 
differing from his Hon. Friend (Mr. W.); 
but, though he did not approve of the sar- 
castic answer returned by the Ministers 
to the Overtures to treat, he was decidedly 
of opinion, that the Overtures were delu- 
sive, and that a more favourable angwer 
would not have led to a desirable result. 

Lord H, Petty was also: agaiust the 
Amendment. 

Mr. Canning’s motion was then agreed 
to, without a division. ‘ 





February 1. 

Sir A. Wellesley moved for leave to bring 
in a Bill to allow volunteeriag, to a certais 
extent, frou the Irish Militia into the Re- 
gulars. He stated that this was merely 
the extension of the plan proposed by Lord 
Castlereagh for this country~to Ireland, 
Leave given, 

Mr. Wharton brought up the Report of . 
the Committee of Supply; and the Reso- 
lution to grant a Supply to his Majesty,’ 
being read, was agreed to nem, con. 

‘The Speaker, intwo very elegant speeches, 
communicated the Thanks of the House 
to Brigadier-gen. Fane, Lieut.-gen. Fra- 
zer, and Sir 8. Hood, all of whom were 
present, in full uniforms—te the two for-~ 
mer, for the skill and valour displayed by 
them at the battle of Corunna; and to the 
latter, for his exertions in effecting the 
embarkation of the British troops at that 
port. _ Suitable replies were made by these 

gallant Officers. 

Mr. Sec. Canning presented Copies of the 
Letter from Mr. Pinckney to him, and of 
the letter addressed to him-by Mr. Pitck- 
ney; which were ordered to lie on the 
table, and to be printed. 

Mr, Canning moved that an humble 
Address be presented to- his Majesty, 
praying that.a Letter addressed by him 
to Mr. Jeffrey (the Member for Poole) 

ining his appointment to the Office 

of Consul Genera! for Portugal, should be 
laid before the House. The Right Hon. 
Secretary stated that this Letter —_ 
cw 
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shéw thé grounds on which the allowances 

for fees had been « Agreed to, 
Ou the motion ef Mr. Wardle, the 

House resolved itself into a Committee, to 


investigate the charges breught against 


the Commander in Chief. Mr. Wharton 
in the chair. 

Mr, Wardle eommenced by reading from 
the Gazetie: “ 30th July, 1805—56th Re~ 
giment, Lieut.-col. Knight, to be Major 

of the 5th Dragoons, vice Brooke, who ex- 
changes.” This being put im, the first 
witness, Dr. A. Thynne, was called, 
and examined by the Prosecutor, who 
previously. declared that Dr. Thyane was 
unknown to him, and that he had had no 
communication withhim. Dr. T. acknow- 
ledged that he had for seven or eight 
years attended Mrs. Clarke in bis profes- 
sional capacity; and that, at the request of 
his old friend Mr. R. Knight, the brother 
of Lieut.-col. K. he had applied to her to 
promote the exchauge between the latter 
Gentleman and Major Brooke; for ex- 
iting which, he was authorized to offer 
er 2001. ‘That he wndetstood it was from 
her connexion with the Duke of York 
she was enabled to effect this. The pro- 
motion took place about a fortnight or 
three weeks after this application; and 
Mrs. Clarke sent the Gazette to the wit- 
ness, who. forwarded it to the parties. 
That the application was made at the fe- 
¢*.est of Mr. R. Koight: the witness knew 
nothing of his brother. That Mrs..Clarke 
accompanied the Gazette with a note, to 
say the exchange was accomplished ; that 
she was going out of town in a day or two}; 
and that the 200/. would be very conve- 
nient. That he understood the exchange 
was obtained in a regular way; but Mrs. 
C. was to receive 200/. for her influence 
in expediting it: That, on his applying to 
her, she talked much of difficulty, of the 
secrecy necessary, and of the danger she 
incurred if any thing she did was suffered 
to transpire : That, previous to this appli- 
cation, he understood from Mr. Knight, 
that the exchange was in a train of being 
effected, It was a fair thing, and would 
have gone regularly through the office. 
That the witness never saw the Duke at 
Mrs. Clarke’s; nor had he any proof of 
his Reyal Highness’s being privy te this 
action—it was only his surmise. 

Mr. Robert Knight was next examined. 

He confirmed the testimony of Dr. Thynne 
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as to the application to Mrs. Clarke; to 
whom the present witness, ow bis brother’s: 
exchange being effected, transmitted 200/, 
under a blank cover: That his bvother 
had applied in the regular way ‘for this 
exchange, and received the usual official 
answer, that whenever a proper successog 
could be found, there would be no objec~ 
tion to comply with his request: That 
some delay having taken place, of the 
cause of which he was ignorant, he men. 
tioned itto Dr. Thynne, who recommended 
an application to Mrs, C. which was ac- 
cordingly done through the medium of 
Dr. T. That the witness waited on Mrs, 

C, in September, to thank her for her ex- 
ertions, when she intreated that he would 
be secret with respect to the transaction, 
lest it should come to the Duke of York's 
ears: That Mrs. C. had lately addressed, 
several notes to him, to which he made no 
reply; about ten days ago, she called 
upon him, to inquire the name of the Of- 
ficer who had exchanged with his brother, 
She then made a number of complaints of 
the ill treatment she had experieuced from 
the Duke of York, who had left her 2000/, 
in debt, and expressed her determination 

to expose him to the publick, unless she 
could bring him to terms. The witness 

said, that that was ker aflair; and that he 
trusted sh¢ would not expose him or his 

brother. Her reply was, “‘ Good God! no, 
I have no such intention, You can have 

nothing to do with it.” That he certainly; 
did understand from Mrs. C. that the ex- 

change had been expedited in consequence 

of her application to the Commander im 
Chief; and that, after the receipt of the 

money, she particularly desired that the 

whole of the transaction might be kept secret 

Jrom his Royal Highness. [The witness 

repeated the expression in italics several 

times.] That Mrs, C. did not particularise 

the medsures that she intended to pursue 

im exposing his Royal Highness ; but said. 
that she had been neglected and ill-used 

by him; and that, if he would not pay her 

debts, she would expose him. The wit- 

ness was then ordered to withdraw, 

Mrs, Mary-Anne Clarke*, being then 
called in, and examined by Mr. Wardle, 
stated that she lived with the Duke of York 
in July 1805; and recollected an applica- 
tion made to her by Dr, Thyane to use 
her influencé with the Commander in 
Chief, for the parpose of expediting a0 





* Mrs. Clarke is the daughter of a journeyman printer of the name of Farquhar, 
who oecupied a house im the court leading out of Fetter-lane to Cursitor-street. About . 
18 years ago, Mrs. C. thep about 14, resided with her parents ; and was a very pretty, 
sprightly, | te ages girl, being very fond of shewing herself, and attracting at 


t this time Mr. Joseph Clarke, son of a ble builder on 
became enamoured of Miss F,, who readily received his addresses. She eloped with 
fim, and they lived together about three years, when he niarried her. She conducted 

_ herself with propriety ; and they lived together decently severah years, in the coursool 
which time she bere him several chikdren, four of whom are alive, 
exchange 
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exchange between Col. Knight and Col. 
Brooke, and for which she was to receive 
9001. : that she spoke to the Duke of York 
on the subject, and gave him thé paper 
had been put into her hands by Dr. 
ynne, containing the names of the par- 
ties : That the witness is certain that when 
she applied to the Commander in Chief to 
make the propesed exchange, she told 
him she did not know the Geuflemen, but 
that she expected a pecuniary recom- 
pence for her trouble: Cannot positively 
gay whether she told his Royal Highness 
the amount or not:. That, when the ex- 
change appeared in the Gazette, she sent 
it with a note to Dr. Thynne, from whom, 
subsequently, she received 200/. inclosed 
in a note with Dr. T.’s compliments : That, 
on the same day she received the above 
sum, she told the Commander in Chief 
‘that the parties had kept their promise, 
and shewed him the notes she had received, 
one of which was changed by a servant 
belonging to his Royal Highness. 
Examined by the Attorney General— 
That Mr. Knight called on her in Septem- 
ber 1805, in company with Mr. Bid- 
dulph, to return thanks for the influence 
she had exerted in his brother’s behalf. 
Mr. Biddulph had some favours to ask of 
her. That she desired that the transac- 
tion might be kept secret; but certain! 
expressed no fears lest it sliould reac 
the ears of the Duke of York. She wished 
it to be kept secret from the pablick, That 
when she told his Royal Highness that she 
expected a compliment for the share she 
should have in the business, he said, 
“that it was very well: they had been 
trying it for some time: that he thought 
one of them father a bad subject, but 
that he would do it.” That his Royal 
Highness made no remark whatever when 


* she. shewed him the 200/. That she be- 


lieves that the exchange was gazetted 
three days afier the first application : 
That the transaction took place about the 
énd of July, or beginning of August: 
That she did not communicate the cir- 
cumstance voluntarily to Col. Wardle; 
he had heard it froni other quarters; and 
having inquired of her if it were true, was 
answered im the affirmative: That the ao- 
count she now gave was more in detail 
than that which she had afférded fo Col. 
W. That the witness does not remember 
the day of the mouth when Dr, Thynne 
applied to her ; and that she did not tell 
f W. that the application was made on 

ursday, and the exchangé gazetted on 
the sacetétiog Saturday: That she had 
no ends to accomplish by making the cir- 

respecting thé exchange known: 
hat she did state to My. W. Adam, in 
2 letter, that if her annuity was re- 


not 
id, she would, by publishing 
the cer bid Roya) Highness had seu 06 


her at various times, raise a fund for the 
payment of those debts in which the Duke 
had involved her: That she made use of 


words to the same purpose in her conver- 


sation with Mr. R, Knight: That, being 
summoned to give evidence on a Court 
Martial, at the desire of his Royal High- 
ness, under whose protection she then 
lived, she had represented herself as a 
widow, a deceit which was favoured by 
the Deputy Advocate General; but had 
not sworn so, though the Duke believed. 
that she had; and under that impression, 
when she lately applied to him for a few 
hundreds, he threatened her with the pil- 
lory or bastile, for baving been guilty of 
perjury. [Here the witness drew 
herself a rebuke from the Chairman for 
someludierous amswers she returned to the 
questions put to her. } 

The witness, in answer to the interroga- 
tories of the Attorney General, Mr. Cro= 
ker, Sir A. Pigott, Lord Folkstone, Sir 
F. Burdett, &c, stated that she had been 
married 14 or 15 years, had not seen her 
husband for more than three years, and 
had never represented herself under the 
character of a widow to tradesmen: That 
she had never seen Major Hogan, but 
had known a man named Finnerty some 
years ago at Matgate: That in the con- 
versation between. herself and Mr. R. 
Knight, relative to publishing her me- 
moirs, he requested her to spare his bro- 
ther: That she was in the habit of seeing 
Col. Wardle every other day; bat had ne 
farther conversation with him on the sub- 
ject under examination, than to express 
her regret at the affair having been brought 
forward, and to inquire if her attendance 
at the bar of that House would be com- 
pulsory : That the note was sent to her 
with 200/., with Dr. Thyane’s compliments, 
and that she gave the bearer a guinea 
for his trouble: That on the evening of 
the same day that application was made 
to her by Dr. Thynne, she mentioned 
the affair to the Duke of York after 
dinner, and the exchange was in conse- 
quence gazetted in a few days: That the 
day on which she received the 200/. she 
shewed it to the Duke ef York, and ob- 
tained change for ene of the notes from 
one of his RK. Highness’s servants: That 
Col. Wardle became acquainted with the 
subject of Mr. Knight’s business, and that 
of others, by means cf Letters of which he 
possessed himself without her consent, and 
retained notwithstanding ber remonstran- 
oes: That she had never these letters 
into hands that would them public, 
unless certain claims she made were com- 
plied with.—The witness was onered to 
withdraw. 


Mr. Adam then stated, that in the 

year 1805, being engaged confidentiall 

by the Duke of York to invéstigate his af. 
fairs, 
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fairs, it came to his knowledge that the 
hasband of the last witness had threatened 
to bring an action of crim, con, against 
the illustrious Duke. In consequence, it 
became necessary to inquire into the con- 
duct of that Lady, which was found to be 
Very incorrect. The Duke was, however, 
éxtremely unwilling to believe any repre- 
sentations te her prejudice. In one in- 
stance she had pleaded her coverture in 
defence to an action for goods which she 
had obtained by representing herself as a 
widow. Further mvestigation produced 
such glaring proofs of her misbehaviour, 
that the Duke at length became convinced 
that a continuance of the connexion wonld 
be inconsistent with his honour, Mr, 
Adam was authorized to impart the re- 
solution of separation to her, and to pro- 
mise a pension of 400/, per annum, while 
Ker condnet should be correct. Subse- 
quently she had written herself, and em- 
ployed others to write to the Duke, to ob- 
tain money, Of the payment of the an- 
nuity he knew nothing. The représenta- 
tions she had made of her birth, her mar- 
riage, and her relatives, he had found to 
be false. 

Mr. Wardle acknowledged that he had 
possessed himself of the Letters of Mrs, 
Clarke against her consent; but denied 
that she mentioned to him the dates 
of any transactions which had been al- 
luded to. 

* Col. Gordon stated that the recommen- 
dation of Gen, Norton respecting this ex- 
change in question was received at the 
Office on the 1st of July; but there was a 
delay in complying with it, owing to this 
circumstance; that Col. Brooke having 
been seven years on half-pay, a more 
‘particular inquiry became necessary, in 
order to ascertain his eligibility to be re- 
commended for the commission of a Ma- 
jority in the Cavalry. The delay in the 
grant did not arise out of any objection to 
the request of Col. Knight, but proceeded 
solely trom the question as to the eligibi- 
lity of Col, Brooke. 


February 2. 
The answer from Rear-Admiral de 
Courcy to the Vote of Thanks was read, 
The Bill for prohibiting, until six weeks 
after the commencement of the next Ses- 
sion of Parliament, the distillation of spi- 
rits from grain in Great Britain, was read 
the first, and ordered to be read a second 
time on Monday. . 
Lord Castlereagh moved the second 
reading of the Militia Enlistment Bill. 
Mr. Elliot, Col. Bastard, Six T. Turton, 
Lord Euston, and*Lord Femple, spoke 
against the Bill. 
‘ The question was, however, carried with- 
out a division, ‘and the Bill read a se- 
cond time, , ; 


. 


racters, 


February 5. Pp 
The House resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee of Supply, when, on the motion of 
Mr.. Ward, 130,000 seamen, including 
31,400 Royal Marines, were voted for the 
year 1809. The sum of 551,500/. was 
also granted for ordnance ; and two seve- 
ral sums of 10,500,000/. and 1,500,0007, 
were also voted to be raised by Exchequer 
Bills, to pay off similar sums of Exchequer 
Bills issued last Session, and now out- 
standing and unprovided for. 
The House resolved itself int» a Come 
mittee to inquire further into the Charges 
- or the Commander in Chief. Mr. 
ardle corrected the evidence he had 
given on a former night, that he had not 
seen Mrs. Clarke on Tuesday morning ; 
he now recollected that he had seen Mrs. 
C. for a few minutes on the morning of 
Tuesday, as well as in the evening. The 
Hon, Gentleman being examined by the 
_ Chancellor of the Exchequer, subsequently 
admitted that he had seen her three times 
on Tuesday. nied that he had ob- 
tained any information of Mr. Finnerty 
relative to these charges, though he had 
seen him twice on the subject. The 
letters addressed to Mr. Adam by Mrs. 
Clarke were read, threatening that unless 
his Royal Highness paid the arrears of 
her annuity, she would expose him.—The 
testimony of Ludovick Amorand, servant 
to the Duke, and who always attended 
him to Gloucester-place, contradicted the 
circumstance formerly sworn to by Mrs, 
C. of his having procured change for one 
of the notes received in payment for 
Lieut.-col. Knight’s exchange.—'The case 
of Capt. Maling ‘was then partially gone 
into; but it appeared that so far from 
having continued in Mr..Greenwood’s Of- 

ce after receiving his commission, he 
had, on the contrary, joined his regiment, 
and receivéd recommendations for pro- 
motion from his superior Officers in con- 
sequence of his meritorious conduct. It 
was, however, admitted that there were 
many subalterns in the army who had 
served longer than Capt. Maling did when 
he was promoted. 

Several questions being put to Mr. 
Adam, he acknowledged that his son, who 
was only 20 years of age, had a Lieute- 
nant-colonelcy in the Army; and entered 
into an explanatory statement of the cir- 
cumstance, 

Mr. Sheridan expressed his surprise that 
his Hon. Friend (Col. Wardle) had not 
entered on this business with more serious 
preparation and knowledge, as he was 
convinced that his Hon. Friend was not 


actuated by any unworthy motives; but. 


Be shows, in exhibiting these charges, he 
unwarily lending himself to an. as- 


sociation of the most unprincipled éba- 


INTER 
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INTERESTING INTELLIGENCE FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 


Admiralty-office, Jan. 28, 1809. 

Franchise, Port Royal, Dee. 1. 
Sir, His Maiesty’s ships Franchise, Au- 
rora, Daedalus, Reindeer, and Pert, having 
accidentally met on the 10th ult. and con- 
ceiving the taking of the town and port of 
Samaua would facilitate the operations of 
the Spanish Patriots blockading the city 
of St. Domingo, I the next morning en- 
tered, and took possession of the harbour 
without any opposition, together with the 
vessels, agreeably to the list which I have 
the honour of inclosing.—I have very sin- 
cere pleasure in reporting; that, in addi- 
tion to the assistance rendered our Allies, 
Lhave every reason to suppose the com- 
merce of his Majesty’s subjects will now 
pass unmolested, as Samana was the last 
refuge for the host of privateers which have 
so long infested the various passages to 
windward of St. Domingo; particularly 
s0, as the Enemy were in the act of erect- 
ing batteries for their permanent establish- 
ment, which, had they been completed, 
would,. from their position, have soon 
tendered the place tenable against almost 
any force, which might attack it.—I have 
allowed the French inhabitants to remain 
on their plantations, and assured them 
that their persons and property will be re- 
spected by the Spaniards; for which pur- 
pose I have entered into an agreement 
with Don Diego de Lira, a Spanish officer, 
and authorized him to hoist Spanish co- 
lours, and to keep the place, in trust, 
until your further pleasure is known. I 
have supplied them with such arms and am- 
Munition as were taken in the privateers; 
and Don Diego decins himself competent 
~ "to repel any force which the common ene- 
tny might be enabled to bring against him. 

C. Dasuwoop, Capt. 
Vessels captured by his Majesty’s Ships 

at Samana, between Nov. 10 and 17. 
French schooners, Exchange, of 100 
tons, 5 guns, and 110 men.—Guerrier, of 
90 tons, 5 guns, and 104 men.—Diane, 
of 180 tons, laden with fish, &c.—French 
brig; name unknown, of 160 tons, laden 
with fish, &c.—French sloop Brutus, of 50 
tons and 5 men, laden with coffee, &c. The 
following vessels were re-captured at the 
Mouth of the Bayby, Rein Deer and Pert, 
Nov. 16, when running for the harbour :— 
English ship Jeannet, of 10 guns and 185 
tons, from London, with bale goods, &c. 
—Spanish ship St. Erasmo, of 350 tons, 
from Malaga, with wine, bale goods, &c. 

C. Dasuwoop, Capt. 
{This Gazette also contains an account 
of the following captures :—The Colibry 
French National schooner; of 3 guns and 
63 men, by the boats of the Polyphemus, 
Capt. W. Price Cumby: One marine was 
killed :—Le Vengeur French privateer of 
16 guns and 48 men, by the Beagle, Capt. 


Newcombe ; and La Clarisse French lug- 
ger privateer, pierced for 14 guns, only 
three mounted, and 46 men, by the lu- 
defatigable,. Capt.. Rodd.] 





Admiralty-offiee, Feb. 4. Letter 


mitted by Sir A. Cocbrane, K. B. “et 


Circe, off St. Pierre's, Martinique, Dee. 14. 
Sir; On Monday, at 11, A.M: his Ma- 


jesty’s brig Morne ‘Fortunée informed me. 
by signal that am Enemy's brig and twe- 
schooners were at anchor off the Pearl., 
A immediately recalled the look-out ves-, 


sels, viz.'the Stork, Epervier, and Express, 
and made all sail towards the Enemy. On 
our nearing St. Pierre’s, 1 perceived a 
large schooner towing along shore, under 
cover of anumber of troops. — The schooner 
finding it impossible to get between St. 
Pierve’s and the Circe, the Stork closing 
fast, they run her on shore under a bat- 
tery of four guns, flanked by two smaller 
ones, and the beach jined with troops, 
The signal was then made to close with 
the Enemy, and engage in succession, the. 
Circe leading, followed by the Stork and 
Morne Fortunée; being within pistol- 
shot, the small batteries were soon si- 
lenced, and the troops driven from the 
beach. Seeing the brig and schooner un- 
loading, I ‘directed the Morne Fortunée 
to watch the schooner in shore, and to 
give similar orders to the Epervier on her 
coming up.—We then made sail towards 
the brig and* the other schooner, whieh 
were lying well to windward close to the 
beach, under cover of four batteries and 
an immense number of troops. and field- 
pieces, which they had brought on the 
beach to protect her. Having placed 
the barge and two cutters under the com- 
mand of Lieut. Crook, Mr. Collman, 
purser, Mr. Smith, master, and Mr. 
Thomas, carpenter, who handsomely vo- 
lunteered with 68 men to bring the brig 
out, I then made sail with the Stork and 
Express towards her, and directed the 
boats to lay off until the brig’s fire slackened. 
It getting late, the vessels lying close in 
with the rocks, and having no pilot on 
board, I stood in, and was handsomely 
seconded by Captain Le Geyt, of the 
Stork. The ships did not commence action 
until our men were wounded from the 
beach with musketry. We then bore up 
under a heavy fire of great guns and small 
arms. Having passed the batteries and 
brig, the Girce’s boats not waiting for the 
Stork’s to come up, boarded in a most gal- 
lant manner; and it is with extreme con. 
cern | have to add, that their gallantry did 
not meet with its reward; they were beat 
back with dreadful slaughter; one boat 
taken and one sunk, the other entirely 
disabled. Our loss in the boats is, killed, 
wounded, and missing, 56.—By this time 

it 
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it was dark; I stood off until day-light, 
determining to vere, and destroy the 
brig, if possible. In the evening I was 
joined by the Amaranthe, who watched 
the brig during the sight, At eight, A.M. 

we perceived she had weighed; Capt. 
Breaton, in the most handsome manner, 
volunteering to bring her out; she was 
then towing and sweeging close in shore 
towards St. Pierre’s: the boats of the Circe 
and Stork, and mem from the Express, 
were sent to tow the Amaranthe up, who 
was at this time sweeping and using 
every exertion to close with the enemy. 

At tem, the Freach brig grounded near 
several batteries, to the Northward of St. 
Pierre’s; the Amaranthe tacked and worked 
in under a heavy fire from the batteries 
and brig, from which she suffered con- 
siderably, having one killed and five 
wounded, followed by the Circe, the rest 
of the squadron engaging the batteries to 
leeward. From the Amaranthe’s well-di- 
rected fire, she soon obliged them to quit 
the brig. Lieut. Hay, of the Amaranthe, 
on this service, distinguished himself very 
much, and speaks of the gallantry of 
Messrs. Brooke and Rigmaiden, of the 
same sloop, in very handsome terms ; 
who, with the boats of the Circe, Ama- 
ramhe, and Stork, boarded her under a 
heavy fire ‘rom the batteries and troops on 
shore. Lieut. Hay, finding her bilged and 
impossible to get her off, effectually de- 
stroyed her in the evening. Captain Brenton 
again volunteered to destroy the schooner 
then on shore ; i ordered Lieut. George 
Robinson, Second of the Amaranthe, but 
acting First of the Circe, with my order, 
on this occasion, to follow the directions 
of Capt. Brenton. At nitie o’clock I had 
the pleasure to see her on fire, and burnt 
to the water’s edge. I am sorry to add, 
that on this service, Mr. Jones, Master of 
the Amaranthe, was wounded; and one 
seaman killed, and 3 wounded, belonging 
to the Express. The Captains, Officers, 
and crews of the squadron you did me the 
honour to place under my command, be- 
haved with that coolness and intrepidity 
inherent in British seamen, particularly 
the Amaranthe, whose gallavt conduct 
was noticed by the whole squadron. From 
the troops of the Royal York Rangers, 
wader command of Lieut. Wright, doing 
duty as marines, I received every assis- 
tance. Lieut. Crook, who commanded 
the boats, I am sorry to say, is severely 
wounded in four places ; the loss of this 
gallant young man’s services are severely 
felt on board the Circe. 1 am likewise 
sorry to add, that Mr. Coleman, purser, 
is among thé number that are dangerously 
wounded ; his conduct on this, and other oc- 
easions, deserves my warin.est approbation. 
On boarding, we discovered the brig destroy- 
ed was La Cygne, of 15 guns and 140 men, 
with flour, guns, and cartridge-paper, for 
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the relief of Martinique. The two schoo- 
ners had likewise flour, aud were armed ; 
L have wot yet learnt Lheir force or names ; 
I am happy to say, that the one Icft off 
the Pearl is on shore bilged, In the per- 
formanee of this service, our loss in killed 
and wounded, I am sorry to say, has beem 
Very gteat: but I -have the consolation te 
think, that it was in the execution of an 
indispensable duty ; and the grand object 
of evtting off the supplies of the Enemy; 
will, [ trust, justify the means which [ 
have adopted, if not a small consolation 
te the relatives of these who fell. 
P. A. Corusen, 

Killed and Wounded.—Circe, 9 killed 
2] wounded, 26 missing—56. Amaranthe, 
1 killed 6 wounded—17. Stork, 1 killed, 1 
wounded—@. Express, | killed, 3 wounds 
ed—4. Total, 12 killed, 31 wounded, 26 
missing —69, 

(This Gazette likewise contains an ac« 
count of the capture, by his Majesty's 
sloop of war Bellette, of the French brig 
Revanche, of six guns and forty-four men, 
from Bourdeaux to Guadaloupe, with pros 
visions for the support of that Island; 
also of the Admiral Villaret, a French let. 
ter of marque, of eight guns (four of 
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which she threw overboard im the chace) Eng 
and thirty-two men, from Martinique to . 
Bourdeaux, Jalen with sugdr, coffee, and —* 
cotton, by the Gorée, Captain Spear ; and aers 
also of the French cutter Pommereuil, of wale 
fourteen guns and sixty men, by his Ma- toe fi 
jesty’s ship Shannon, Captaim Brooke.} fonek 
Admiralty-office, Feb. 11. ‘This Gazette § % * 
contains a Letter from Lord G. Stuam; J Astor 
Captain of L’Aimable, dated Feb. 7, ans took 
nouneing the capture of. L’Iris Frencl they 
National 24-gun ship, commanded by off, 
Mons, Piquet, Capitaine de Frigate, but Chas: 
capable of carrying 32 guns, had only 2% a wh 
when taken, 22 24-pounder carronades —On 
und two long twelves, and a complement Astor 
of 140 men. She is only ten months old; Leiso 
copper-fastencd, and in every respect @ fal. 1 
qualified for his Majesty’s service. We Suppo 
had only two men slightly wounded ; the —Sin 
Enemy lost two kilied and eight wounded, more 
Admiralty-office, Feb. 14. This Gazette taken 
contams a Letter from Capt. Schomberg, 15. wi 
of the Loire, dated at sea, the 6th inst zines, 





stating the capture of Le Hebe French na- 
tional ship of war; frigate built, mounting 
18 twenty-four pounder carronades and 
two long-twelves, with 160 men, after aa 
action of about 20 minutes. The Hebe is 
of 450 tons, was bound to”St. Domingo 
with 600 barrels of flour, bad <a 
three vessels, and was cc 

Mons. Le Bretonneuire.—Also ell 
from Capt. Maling, of the Undaunted, a 
‘nouncing the capture of the San-J 
copper-bottomed privateer, piesced for 
but mounting only 14 gpns, with 96 men 
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ABSTRACT OF FOREIGN OCCURRENCES, 


' SPAIN. 
ConTINUATION OF THE Frencu 
Bu._etins oF THE Army IN SPAIN, 

The 25th French Bulletin, dated Bene- 
vento, Jan. 5, states, “ The rear-guard 
of the English, by accepting battle at 
Prievas, had hoped to enable the left 
column, chiefly composed of Spaniards, 
to form its junction at Villa Franca.— 
They also hoped to gain a night, in order 
more completely to evacuate Villa Fran- 

‘ea. We found in the hospital there, 
$00 English sick or wounded. The 
head of Merle’s division, forming part 
of the Duke of Dalmatia’s corps, came 
up with the advanced guard on the 3d. 
At four P. M. it reached the rear-guard 
of the English, who were upon the 
heights of Prievas, a league before Villa 
Franca, consisting of 5000 infantry and 
600 cavalry. This was a very fine posi- 
fion, and difficult to attack. General 
Merle made his dispositions. The infan- 
try advanced, beat the charge, and the 
ish were entirely routed. The dif- 
ficulty of the ground did not permit the 
cavalry to charge, and only 200 priso- 
ners were taken. We had 50 men killed 
or wounded. Gen. Colbert advanced to 
see if the cavalry could form ; his hour 
was arrived—a ball struck him in the 
forehead, and he lived but a quarter of 
an hour. There are two road’ from 
Astorga to Villa Franca, The English 
took the right, the Spaniards the left ; 
they marched without order—were cut 
off, and surrounded by the Hanoverian 
Chasseurs. A General of brigade, and 
a whole division, laid down their arms. 
—On the 2d, his Majesty reviewed at 
Astorga the divisions of Laborde and 
Leison, which oe the age | kf Portu- 
The corps of the Duke o hingen 
= that of the Duke of Dalmatia. 
—Since the 27th ult. we have taken 
more than 10,000 prisoners, among 
whom are 1,500 English, We have 
taken more than 400 baggage-waggons, 
15. waggons of firelocks, their maga- 
zines, and hospitals. The English re- 
treat in disorder; leaving magazines, 
sick, wounded, and equipage. 
will experience a still greater loss ; and 
if be able to embark, it is probable 
it. not be without the loss of half 
their Army. We found in the barns 
several English who had been hanged 
the iards. His Majesty was in- 
Toes tad codated the barns to be 
burnt.—The peasants, whatever may be 
their resentment, have no right to at- 
the lives of the waggoners of 
either Army. His Majesty has ordered 
the English prisoners to be treated with 
Gent, Mac. February, 1809. 
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all the respect due to soldiers who have 
manifested liberal ideas, and sentiments 


of honour. On the 4th, at night, the’ 


Duke of Dalmatia’s head-quarters were 
ten leagues from Lugo. Governor de 
St. Cyr’s division entered Barcelona on 
the 17th. On the 18th he came up with 
_ Generals’ Reding’s and Vives’s t at 
Lieras, and completely routed then. 
He took 6 pieces of cannon, 30 wag- 
gons, and 3000 men.” 

The 26th Bulletin is dated Valladolid, 
7th ult.—“ After Gen. Gouvion de St. 
Cyr entered Barcelona, he proceeded to 
the Lobregat, forced the Enemy’s in- 
trenched camp, and took 25 pieces of 
cannon, He then took Tarragona, a 
place of great importance. The reports 
of Generals Duhesme and St. Cyr, con- 
tain the details of the military. events 
that have taken place in Catalonia to 
the 2lst December. They do the great- 
est credit to Gen. St, Cyr. Every thing 
that has taken place at Barcelona, is to 
the praise of Gen. Duhesme, who has 
displayed great talents and firmness.— 
The Army of the Kingdom of Italy is a‘- 
ready 80,000 strong, and good soldiers. 
These are the guarantees which that 
fine country has of being no longer the 
theatre of War. His Majesty has re- 
moved his head-quarters from Benevents 
to Valladolid.” This Bulletin concludes 
with a philippic against the Religious 
Orders; and announces the suppression 
“of the Dominican Convent, in which 
one Frenchman was found murdered. 

The 27th Bulletin is also dated Valla- 
dolid, 9th ult—* The Duke of Dalma- 
tia, after the battle of Prievas, . 
ceeded to expel the English from the 
post of Piedra Fella. He there took 
1500 English prisoners, 5 pieces of can- 
non, and several caissons. The Enemy 
was obliged to a quantity of bag- 
gage and stores, precipices were 
filled with them. Such was their preci- 
pitate flight and confusion, that the di- 
visions of Lorge and Lahoussaye found, 
among the deserted baggage, waggons 
filled with gold and silver; it was part 
of the treasure of the English Army, 
The property fallen into our hands is 
estimated at two millions. The rémains 
of Romana’s army are found wanderi 
about in all directions. The emaign a 
the Army of Majorca, of Ibernia, of 
Barcelona, and of Naples, are made 

prisoners, Gen. Maupetet having come 
up with, on the side of Zamora, his bri- 
gade of dragoons, a column of 800 men 
charged and dispersed them, and killed 
or took the greater part. The Spanish 
peasantry of Gallicia and Leon have uo 
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mercy on the English. Notwithstanding 
the strictest orders to the contrary, we 
eyery day find a number of English as- 
sassinated, The flight of the English 
army, the dispersion of the remains of 
the armies of Romana and Estrama- 
dura, and the evils which the troops of 
the different artvies inflict upon the 
Country, rally the provinces round the 
Legitimate Authority. The city of 
Madrid has particularly distinguished 
itself ;—28,500 heads of families have 
taken the oath of Allegiance upon the 
holy Sacrament. The citizens have pro- 
mised his Imperial Majesty, that if he 
will place his brother on the throne, they 
will serve him with all their efforts, and 
defend him with all their means.” 

The 28th Bulletin is also dated from 
Valladolid, Jan. 13.—* The part of the 
treasure of the Enemy which has fallen 
into our hands is 1,800,000 francs, The 
English Genetal took the position of 
Castro on his right, supported by the 
river Tombago, which passes by Lugo, 
and is not fordable. the Duke of Dal- 
matia arrived on the Gth, and employed 
the 7th and 8th in reconnoitring. e 
Duke determined to attack on the 9th; 
but the Enemy retreated in the night, 
and in the morning our advanced guard 
entered Lugo. The Enémy left 300 sick 
in the hospitals ; a park of 12 pieces of 
cannon, and 300 Waggons of ammuni- 
tion. We made 700 prisoners, The 
town and environs of Lugo are choked 
with the bodies of English horses. Up- 
wards of 2,500 horses have been killed. 
The weather is dreadful—rain and snow 
fall continually. From Saliagun the 
English retreated 150 leagues in bad 
weather, worse foads, through moun- 
tains, and always closely pursued at the 
point of the sword.. It is difficult to 

conceive the folly of their plan of cam- 
paign, It must be attributed, not to 
the General who commands, and who is 
a ‘elever and skilful man, but to that 
spirit of hatred ahd rage which animates 
the-English Ministry. To push forward 
in this mianner 30,000 men, exposing 
them to destruction, or to flight as their 
only resoufce, is a conception which can 
only be inspired by the spirit of passion, 
or the most extravagant presumption. 
The English Government is like the liar 
in the play, who’ has told the same un- 
“truth so often, that at last he belicves 
it himself. - Lugo was pillaged and 
sacked by the Enemy. We cannot im- 
pute these disasters to the English Ge- 
neral; it is the usual and inevitable 
effect of forced marches and precipitate 
retreat. Zamora, whose inhabitants 
haye been animated by the presence of 
the English, shut their gates against 
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Gen. Maupetit: Gen. Dorneau scaled 
the cjty, and put the most guilty to the 
sword, Gallicia is the province of Spain 
which manifests the best disposition ; it 


receives the French deliverers, who have’ 


relieved them at once from foreiy 
and from gharchy. The Bishop of pe 
and the Clergy of the whole province, 
rhanifest the wisest sentiments. Valla- 
dolid has taken the oath to King Joseph, 
The 29th Bulletin relates principally 
to the events in the interior of ‘Spain; 
and states, that on the 13th ult. the 
Duke dé Belluno had compelled 300 Of- 
ficers, two Generals, seven Colonels, 20 
Lieut.-colonels, and 12,000 men, to lay 
down their arms, while retreating to AL 
cazar. The Commander, Penegas, was 
killed —The remainder of the Bulletis, 
reciting the compulsory Addresses of the 
Council of State, is unimportant. , 
The 30th, dated Valladolid, Jan. 21 
we give at length: “ Tbe Duke ot 
Dalmatia left Betanzos on the 12th, 
Having reached the Mero, he found the 
bridge of Burgo cut. The Enemy was 
dislodged from the village of Burgo. In 
the mean while, Gen. Franceschi as 
cended the river, which he crossed at 
the bridge of Sela. He made himself 
master of the high road from Corun 
to Santiago, and took 6 officers and 
soldiers prisoners: On the same day 4 
body of ‘30 marines, who were fetching 
water from the bay near Mero, were 
taken, From the village of Perillo, 
the English fleet could be observed in 
the harbour of Corunna. On the 13 
the Enemy caused two powder-maga- 
zines, situated near the heights of St, 
Margaret, at half a league from Corun- 
na, to be blown up, The explosion was 
terrible, and was felt at the distance of 
three leagues, On the 14th, the bridge 
at Burgo was repaired, and the French 
artillery was able to pass, The enemy 
had taken a position at two leagues dik 
tance, half a league before Corunna 
He was seen employed in hastily em 
barking bis sick and wounded; the put 
bers of which, according to spies 
deserters, arhounts to 3000 or 4000 meh. 
The English were in the mean while o 
cupied in destroying the batteries on the 
coast, and laying waste the cou on 
the sea-shore. The Commandant of tht 
fort of St. Philip, suspecting the fale 
intended for his fortification, refused te 
admit them in it. On the evening @ 
the 14th, we saw a fresh convey of 160 
sail arriye, among which were four $ 
of the line. On the morning of 
15th, the divisions of Merle and Mermé 
occupied the heights of Villabon, wher 
the Enemy’s advanced guard was st® 
tioned, which was attacked and — 
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ed, Our right wing was stationed on 
the point where the road from Corunna 
to , and that from Corunna to 
Santiago, meet. The left was placed be- 
hind the village of Elvina. Enemy 
was stationed behind some beautiful 
heights. The rest of the 15th was spent 
in fixing a battery of 12 pieces of can- 
non; and it was not till the 16th, at 
three in the afternoon, that the Duke 


- of Dalmatia gave orders to attack.—The 


was made upon the English by 

first brigade of the division of Mer- 
met, which overthrew them, and drove 
them from the village of Elvina. The 
$4 regiment of light infantry covered 
itself with glory. General Jardon, 
at the head d the Voltigeurs, made a 
terrible carnage. The Enemy, driven 
from his positions, retreated to the gar- 
dens which pee Coranna.—The 
t growing very dark, it was neves- 
4 iS cuipenk the attack.—The Ene- 
availed himself of this to embark 
with precipitation. Only 6000 of our 
men were engaged, and every arrange- 
ment was made for abindoning the po- 
sitions of the night, and advancing next 
day to a general attack. The loss of the 
Enemy has been immense. Two of our 


‘ batteries played upon them during the 


whole of the engagement. _We couunt- 
ed on the field of battle more than 800 
of their dead bodies, among which was 
the body of Gen. Hamilton, and those 
of two other General Officers, whase 
flames we are unacquainted with. We 
have taken 20 Officers, 300 men, and 
four pieces of cannon. The English 
have left behind them more than 1500 
horses, which they had killed. Our loss 
amounts to 100 killed and 150 wounded. 
—The Colonel of the 47th regiment dis- 
tinguished hinjself. An Ensign of the 
dist infantry killed with his own hand 
an English Officer, who had endeavoured 
to wrest from him his eagle, The Ge- 
neral of Artillery Bomgeat and Col. Fon- 
tenay have signalized themselves. At 
-break on the 17th, we saw the Eng- 
lish convoy under sail. On the 18th 
the whole disappeared. The Duke of’ 
Dalmatia had caused a carronade to be 
epee among the vessels from the 
fort of Santiago. Several transports ran 
aground, and all the men who were on 
, were taken. We found in the 
establishment of the Palloza (a large 
manufactory, &c. in the suburbs of Co- 
funna, where the English had previously 
been )} 8000 English muskets, 
M nes were seized, contaipi 
a quantity of ammunition ap 
other effects of the hostile army. 
great number of wounded were picked 
spin the saburbs, The opinion of the 


inhabitants on the spot, and deserters, 
is, that the number of wounded in the 
battle exceeds 2500 men. Thus “has 
terminated the English Ex edition which 
was sent into Spain, After having fo- 
mented the war in this unhappy country, 

the English have abandoned it. Ti 
had disembarked 32,000 men and 600d 
horses. We have taken from them, ac- 
cording to calculation, 6,500 men, ex- 
clusive of the sick. They have re-em- 
barked very little haggage, very little 
ammunition, and very horses. We 
have counted 5000 killed and left be- 
hind. The men who have found an asy- 
lum on-board their vessels are harassed 
and dejected. In another season of the 
year, not one of them would have es- 
caped. The facility of cutting . the 
bridges, the rapidity of the torrents, 
which in winter swell to deep rivers, the 
shortness of the days, and the length of 
the nights, are very favourable to an 
army on their retreat. Of the 38,000 
men whom the English had disembarked, 
we miay be assured that scarcely 24,000 
will return to England,—The army of 
Romana, which at the end of December, 
by the aid of reinfprcements “which it 
had received from Gallicia, consisted of 
16,000 men, is reduced to less than 
5000 men, who are wandering between 
Vigo and Santiago, and are closely pur- 
sued, The kingdom of Leon, the pro- 
vinee of Zamora, and all Gallicia, which 
the English bad been desirous to cover, 
are conquered and subdued.—The Ge- 
neral of division Lapisse has sent patroles 
into Portugal, who have been well re- 
ceived there.—General Maupetit has en- 
fered Salamanca; he met there with 

some sick of the English troops.” 

The 31st Bulletin states: After the 
battle of the 16th, a dreadful night 
passed at Corunna. The English en- 
tered in confusion and consternation, 
The English had landed more than 80 
et sa of cannon; only 12 were re-em- 
arked; the remainder has heen taken 
or lost; we find ourselves in possession 
of 60 pieces of English cannon, Inde- 
pendent of two millions the army has 
taken from the English, it appears that 
a treasure more considerable has been 
cast away among the rocks. The pea- 
sants and soldiers have collected a great 
quantity of silver, The English have 
lost every thing that constitutes an ar- 
my—Generals, artillery, horses, bag- 
» ammunition, magazines. On the 
Ff at day-break, we were masters of 
re heights ee command the road to 

orunna, and the batteries were playi 
upon the English convoy. Five A Ae 
“hglish horses were taken alive, 169000 
muskets, aud a great deal of battering 
cannon, 
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cannon. A great number of magazines 
are full of preserved provisions (munition 
confectiones), which the English were 
obliged to leave behind: .200,000lbs. 
weight of powder has also fallen into 
our hands.—There were 300 English 
sick in the hospital. We foupd in the 
port seven English ships, three loaded 
with horses, and four with troops. The 
fortress of Corunna is of an extent which 
secures it from a coup de main. It was, 
therefore, impossible to enter it, before 
the 20th, in virtue of the annexed capi- 
tulation*. In Corunna we found above 
200 pieces of Spanish eannon. The 
English will have gained by their expe- 
dition the hatred of the Spaniards, shame 
and dishonour. The flower of their ar- 
my, composed of Scotchmen, has been 
either wounded, killed, or taken. Ge- 
neral Francheschi has entered St. Jago 
de Compostella, where he found some 
magazines, and an English guard, which 
hetook. He marched immediately upon 
Vigo.—Romana appeared to have taken 
this route with 2500 men, all that he 
could rally, The division Mermet 
marched on Ferrol; The air about Co- 
runna is infected by the carcases of 
1200 horses whom the English killed in 
the gtreets. Gen. Alzedo, Governor of 
Corunna, who appears to have taken 
part with the insurgents ony Songe force, 
took the oath of fidelity to King Joseph 
Napoleon with enthusiasm, The people 
manifest the joy they feel at being deli- 
vered from the English, 

Palafox has published a Proclamation, 
addressed to the brave inhabitants of 
Madrid, and dated from his head-quar- 
ters at the 4th of January; 
in which he tells them that Saragossa 
always has been, and ever will continue 
to be, the grave of its enemies, and its 
invincible walls an insurmountable ob- 
stacle to thcir progress. Its heroic in- 
habitants will ever remain true and loyal 
to their: beloved Sovereign Ferdinand, 
and are determined to conquer or die, 

An extensive desertion is stated to 
haye taken place among the Italian, 
Swiss, and 
been.compelled by the French to take 
part in the war. 

The Marquis de Romana, it is stated, 
has, with the remains of his army, 
taken possession pf Bayona, a sea- 
in Gallicia South-west of Vigo; where 


rman troops, who have 
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it is probable he will be able to: sustain 
himself till we can send ships to iring 
them away. o. 

The French and Spanish Squadrons 
are moving to the outer harbour, of 
Cadiz. The numerous French prisoners 
confined both on-board the hulks and in 
the city, were to be sent to Majorca 
and Minorca, 

The. French and Genoese property at 
Cadiz has been seized. 

The San Juste man of war arrived at 
Cadiz on the 2d inst. from Vera Cruz, 
with 9,200,000. dollars (two, millions 
sterling) for the use of the Spanish 
Patriots, 

The Supreme Junta, in the name of 
Ferdinand VII, kas abolished a centi- 
bution of 35 per centum, which, Ly a 
Deeree of the 26th Juné 1805, was put on 
all fruits, birds, and other anima.., that 
before did not pay tithes to the Clergy. 

FRANCE, 

Buonaparte, it is said, has withheld, 
since August, the pension he formally 
assigned to Charles [V. of Spain, in the 
famous Treaty of Renunciation; and 
that deluded Monarch has, in conse- 


‘quence, suffered extreme distress. He 


was very ill the middle of last month, 
and three physicians were ordered from 
Montpelier to attend him. 

Buonaparte has returned, unexpec- 

tedly, to Paris: the cause is not known, 
ITALY, Ae 

We learn from Sicily, that an attempt 
will soon probably be made to carry the 
long-menaced invasion ipto effect. Our 
people were full of confidence. A small 
flotilla, with stores for Reggio, had been 
intercepted on its passage, and destroyed 
by.our boats under the guns of the Scylla. 

Buonaparte has declared Leghorn to 
be a free port.—Florence has been made 
a kind of staple place. 

Umbria, including Perrugia, Foligue 
and Terni, is to be separated fromi the 
Ecclesiastical States, 

a _ GERMANY. 

Austria is unceasingly occupied —in 
the augmentation and completion of her 
Military system ; and, among other mea- 
sures of precaution, been busily em- 
ployed in forming large stores of grain, 

Prince of Lichtenstein has, by 
permission of the Government, just pub- 
lished a new and comprehensive edition 
of the gtatistical Tables of the Austrian 





. * The Capitulation of Corunna consists of 13 articles, whith were signed on the 


19th ult. A general amnesty is granted to the i 
na, and is extended to the whole province of Gallicia, Property of eve 
is to be respected; and to such persons as are desirous of removing into 


son and inhabitants of Corun- 
descripton 
é interior, 


passports will be granted.—All persons in military, civil, or ecclesiastical situations, 
are allowed to retain their rank on taking the oath of allegiance to King Joseph— 


those who refuse to be considered as prisoners of war, 


Empire, 
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Empire. According to these tables the 
population amounts to 23,965,000 per- 
sons; the regular army comprises 390,000 


. men, of whom 271,800 are infantry, 


50,800 cavalry, 14,840 artillery—the 
‘yest consist of guards, invalid corps, &¢. 
“There is besides an army of reserve of 
49,530 men, and a militia of 250,000 
men, indepenednt of the Hungarian in- 
susrection. The empire comprises 11,328 
square miles, 790 towns, 2046 fairs, 
65,460villages and hamlets,and 3,673,610 
dwelling-houses. The revenue is now 
146 millions of florins, 22 of which are 
for the support of the Court, and 48 
millions for that of the army. Vienna 
contajns 6935 houses, and a population, 
exclusive of strangers, of 222,804 persons. 
*’ At Dresden, several. days during the 
last month, the cold was 20 degrees be- 
low the freezing point, and many per- 
sons were frozen to death, 

PRUSSIA, 

General Lecoqg has been arrested, with 
several other Prussian officers, on ac- 
count of their conduct in the late war. 

RUSSIA. 

Petersburg, Jan, 6. Their Prussian 
‘Majesties, with Princes William and 
Augustus, arrived here, and were most 
‘cordially received by the Imperial family. 

DENMARK, 
The Kingdom of Denmark now feels 
“the effects of its war with Great Britain, 
and its alliance with France. The 
Danish Bank notes lose upwards of 60 
per cent. for réady cash. 
SWEDEN. 

An epidemic fever is stated to have 
broken out in Stockholm, which carries 
off about 50 persons daily. 

ASIA 


A triple Alliance, offensive and defen- 
sive, is about to be confirmed between 
the India Company, the Nabob of Oude, 
and the Gwicawar of Guzerat; in conse- 
quence of which there will be a vast 
accession of military force for the de- 
‘fence of the North and-North-west Pro- 
‘vinces, 

The Abbé Dubois, who was so fortu- 
nate as to from France during 
the horrors of the Revolution, and has 
‘since resided in the M 
has completed a very valuable work on 

various casts of India, It has 
warmly recommended by Sir J. 
Mackintosh to the notice of ‘the Go- 
vernment, who have agreed to purchase 
‘the manuscript of the Abbé, and to 
publish an English translation at their 
own expence. 
; CA and the WEST-INDIES. 
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foreign licences, and inflicting a penalty 
on the offender of a Sum not exceeding 
10,000 dollars. 

The Bill for enforcing the Embargo, 
which originated in the Senate, was 
carried by a majority of two to one in 
the Howse of Representatives, 

Messrs. Madison and Clinton have 
been elected President and Vice-Presi- 
dent. The Government has so 
decided a superiority in beth Houses, as 
to ensure the carrying into effect all the 
leading measures of Administration. 


Country News. 

ects of the Thaw (see 
83,)—The lower part of Bristol was 
inundated. The water exceeded four 
feet. The fresh in the river was so fu- 
rious, that it drove two trows against 
the temporary wooden bridge, between 
Clare-street and St. Augustin’s back, 
and forced it down.—At Bath, the flood 
rushed with such veldcity as to threaten 
destruction to whatever impeded its 
progress. The inhabitants have been 
great sufferers. Houses, unable to with- 
stand the torrent, fell, and buried their 
inmates under the ruins, Several have 
been drowned, and others lost their pro- 

rty. Timber to a great amount, cattle, . 

orses, carts, &e, have been carried 
away. The flood has been greater than 
known in the memory of man7—At 
Exeter, the shops were shut, being full 
of water, and the inhabitants obliged to 
betake themselves to their upper rooms. 
—lIn T'hoverton, there was so sudden a 
swell, that one half of the house of Mr. 
Anthony, surgeon, was completely. 


Farther 


‘washed away.—On the 28th, af the 


‘Exeter mail was near Staines, the coach 
got into a part where the water was so 
deep that it floated, and the horses 


‘swam. The coach was suddenly thrown 


over, the coachman and guard thrown 
to a considerable distance; and the pas- 
sengers and the horses were gut out, 
but the coach could not be, The whole 
country round was covered from Chert- 
sey to Maidenhead; the towns running 
with water in torrents as high as the 
lour windows. Numbers of the poor 
ave lost their all, which has been car- 
ried away in the streams. The ower 
pare of Egham was impassable, It is a 
remarkable circumstande, that while 
the Ravensburne rose to such 1 height 
as to carry away part,of the bridges at 


* Lewisham and Depijord, the Wandle 


River, which has its source within 100 
yards of the Ravens’ 
flow its banks, The 
which runs into the .Wandle be 
Merton, rose ten feet i 

height, and laid Tooting 


did not over- 


water. 
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SENIOR OPTIMES, 


--In the fens in Cambridgeshire, the 
waters of Ely rose higher by six inches 
ethan ever remembered, and rolled over 
the banks in a truly terrific manner, At 
length the banks gave way in most di- 
rections, and inundated 60,000 acres of 


- land six feet deep, involving houses, 


eattle, stacks, corn, and every thing, in 
one general ruin: such a melancholy 
scene of destruction was never witnessed 
in the country. The damage is esti- 
mated at mord than half a million; as 
all the next season is lost, as well as the 
yrowing crops, &c. 

Jan. 1. The quantity of rain which 
fell during last year at Dalkeith Palace 
was 27,995 inches; at Bothwell Castle, 


24,598; and at Glasgow, 21,795. 
This 


Jan. 17. afternoon the ship 
Trusty, of 350 tons, J. White, master, 
from Bristol for Cork, to join convoy, 
and from thence to proceed to Tobago, 
struck on a rock called the Brazen Head, 
near tlic signal tower, off Brown's Town, 
where she went to pieces in less than half 
an hour; and, out of her crew of 23, 
only seven persons were saved. 

lan. 19, The weather this day was 
singularly fatal in its effects to many of 
the feathered tribe in Kent. The admi- 
rable mechanism of their feathers was so 
deranged by the rain, which as it fell on 
them was converted into ice, that their 
wings were deprived of the power of mo- 
tion, and the birds dropped to the 
ground, In the neighbourhood of Maid- 
stone, large numbers of larks, with some 
wood-pigeons, pheasants, and partridges, 
were caught alive by the hand. A boy 


"jn the service of a miller at Leybourne 


icked up, in a field of 40 acres belong- 
fe to his master, 95 larks, 26 rooks, 3 
partridges, and 2 pheasants, 
Jan. 31. A shocking accident hap- 
ned at Stockwith, near Gainsborough. 
boat, with ten men on-board, who 
had been for amusement into the marshes 
adjoining the river Trent (and which 
were overflowed by the breaking of the 
Trent banks), by bad management on 


‘their return, was upset in the river; and 


two young men, named John Helifield 
(a shoemaker) and James Brooke (a 
gentleman’s servant), both of Stock- 
with, were drowned. 

Cambridge, Feb, 2. List of gentlemen 
who obtained honours at the late exa- 
mination for the degree of B.A, 

WRANGLERS, 


Yarker, Trin. coll. 
Fayrer, Clare-hall 
Bidwell, Clare-hall 
Plues, Trin. coll. 
Greenwood, St. Pet. 
Ward, Caius 
Lloyd, Trin. coll. 


Harrison, Catha- 
rine Hall 
Hargreaves, Tr.col- 
Hey, Queen’s 
Johnson, Trin. coll, 
Thompson, Queen's 
Pailow field, St, Pet, 


JUNIOR OPTIMEB, 


Han ,» Trin. coll, 
How Queen’s 
Roberts, St. John’s 
Ellis, Trin. coll. 





Geldart, Cath.-hall 


Ward, Jesus 
Fisher, Magdalen 
Hewitt, Trin. coll, 
Metcalfe, Jesus 
Smedley, Trin. coll, 


Alderson, Caius 


_Fvans, Clare-hall 


Gilby, Trim, coll. 


Jeremy, Trin. coll.. 


Standley, Cajus Beevor, Queen’s 

Gorham, asec Turner, Cains 

“Leeson, Clare-hal) | Johnson, Caius 
yley, Trin, coll, | King, St. Peter's 


Hutebips, Trinity 
Ha 


The two annual 254. Prizes, given by 
Dr. Smith, Master of Trinity, to two 
commencing Bachelors of Arts, the best 

roficients in Mathematics and Natural 
hilosophy, are this year adjudged to 
Mr. Alderson, of Caius college; and . 
Mr. Stanley, of Caius coll. a 
- Gorham, of Queen's coll. § “4 

The Prize was first instituted in 1768; 
and a similar decision has not before 
taken place, 

Penzance, Feb. 6, Two vessels, one 
from Cork, and the other supposed to 
be a West Indiaman, were totally lost 
at Guldrevie, near St. Ives, in Cornwall, 
and all the crew perished. 

Feb. 12. A boat, with three men be- 
longing to the Peacock brig, was upsct 
in. Plymouth Sound, and the whole 
drowned.—A similar accident happenedp 
to five soldiers, who, in atte ing to 
land from a transport, shared the same 
fate.—A transport full of troops, same 
day, being driven against the pier-head, 
a serjeant and two privates attempted to 
jump on shore; but, falling between the 
vessel and the pier, were drowned. 

Part of the cliff between Folkstone and 
Sandgate, to the extent of 300 fect in 
length and 40 in depth, has fallen; and 
other parts of it are giving way, 

Feb. 14. A remarkable occurrence 
took place on-board the Warren Has 
tings, moored at the Afotherbank. The 
morning being fine, it was deemed ne- 
cessary to get up the top-gallant-masts. 
About three in the afternoon, the at- 
mosphere to the Westward indicated a 
violent storm; several sailors were sent 
aloft to strike the gallant-masts; 
but, when lowering them, the wind 
blew tremendously, and the rain fell ia 
torrents, accompanied by heayy claps af 
thunder. Three distinct balls of fire 
were emitted from the heavens; one 
fell into the main-top-mast cross-trees, 
killed a man on the spot, and set the 
main-mast on fire, which contineeray 
a blaze for five minutes. A few hand 
ran up the shrouds to bring down ‘7 
dead companion, when the second 
steuck one of them, and he fel} ape 
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guard-iron in the top, from which he 
bounded off into the cross-jack braces. 
His arm was much shattered and burnt, 
and it was —— he must undergo 
amputation. ‘The third ball came in 
eontact with a’Chinese, killed him, and 
wounded the main-mast in several places : 
the force of the air, from the velocity of 
the ball, knocked down Mr. Lucas, the 
chief mate, who fell below, but was not 
fauch hurt. For sone time after, a 
sulphureous smell continued, 

18, A waggon drawn by four 
horses, last week, in attempting to 
efoss the stream at Coningsby-mill, near 
Louth, was forced down by the current, 
when unfortunately the waggoner and 
two horses were drowned. 

The proprietors of the Duke of Bridge- 
water's canal, and of the Leeds and Li- 
verpool canals, have at length agreed to 
white the two, by extending the latter 
from Wigan to Leigh. This undertaking 
will be highly productive to the towns of 
Liverpool and Manchester, as well as to 
the manufacturers in its vicinity. There 
are only seven miles to cut. 





Domestic Occurrexces. 
Friday, Jan, 27. 

At half-past 11 this night, a fire broke 

t at Mr. Hardy’s, card-maker, St. Paul’s 

hurch-yard, which burnt with great ra- 
pidity for 3 hours, when it was subdued. 

Thursday, Feb.-, 

At four this morning a fire broke out 
in the house of Alexander Bruce, esq. 
army agent, in Pail-mall-court. Mr. 
Angerstein, the corner of the court, 
was in the utmost apprehersion for the 
safety of his valuable collection of paint- 
ings; but they were all safely lodged in 
the house of the Duke of Norfolk, in St. 


_ dames’s-square. The house of Mr. M‘Do- 


nald, another army-agent, was also par- 
tially injured. 
. Saturday, Feb. 4. 

Early this morning the body of Mr. 


G. Johnston was found murdered in the 


Kent road. He was about 40, and had 

respectable connections in town: 
he had been first lieutenant of the Alk- 
maar, 50, and was afterwards first lieu- 


i 


tenant of the Standard, 64, Whilst he 


belonged to the latter vessel, he was af- 


flicted with a severe fit of illness, by 


which he lost his ship; upon his re- 
covery, he was appointed to the n 
ey Sartaie = On the 3d, he 

ith Mr, Wi of Brewer-street, 
afterward set out to join his ship at 
Great Nore; but, finding the night 
advanced, he ied for lodging at 
plaees in Kent-street and the 
but to no effect. There was 
ing further heard about him till he 


eeEF 


i 


' 
was found murdered. He had teceived 
about ten wounds on the face, and six on 
the left hand, by one of which the thtumb 
was néarly severed from the rest of the 


hand, as if the deceased had grasped 


at some’ sh instrument, which was 
dragged through his hand. 
Wednesday, Feb. @. 

This being the Fast-day, his Majesty, 
the Duke of Cumberland, Prinvesses, &c. 
went to St. George’s chapel, and heard 
the Form of Prayer appointed for the 
day, and a Sermon preached by the 
Rev, Dr. Cookson, The Queen and 
Princess Elizabeth had the Form of 
Prayer, and Divine Service, performed 
in the Palace. The House of Lords 
went ia procession to Westminster 
Abbey, where they heard a sermon 
(from Isaiah, xxvi. 9.) preached by the 
Bp. of Carlisle. The Commons went to 
St. Margaret’s church. The Prince of 
Wales’s Volunteers attended Divine Ser- 
vice at St, Martin’s church, the St, 
James’s at St. James’s, and the Old St. 
George's at the parish-church of St, 
George, Hanover-square.—At the Roman 
Catholic chapel, in Sutton-street, High 
Mass was celebrated by Fathers Ratil- 
lier, Norris, and Hurst.—At Duke's 
Place, the Rev. Solomon Herschell 
preached to a numerous assemblage of 
the Jewish faith. ‘ 

Monday, Feb.12. 

This morning the body of a young 
man was found hy two watermen at 
Arundel-stairs, Strand. He had 124 in 
bank-notes and some cash in his pock- 
ets. His neckeloth was marked J, T+ 
Another body was picked up, drowned 
off Strand-lane, about the same time. 

Wednesday, Feb. V5. 

‘This morning, soon after three, a fire 
broke out at Mr. Askell’s Cooperage in 
York-street, Westminster, which burnt 
with great rapidity for above an hour, 
and threatened devastation to the York 
Brewery, nearly adjoining, and the 
neighbourhood. It consumed the whole 
of the premises where it began, and da- 
magrd the houses of Mr. Lamb, grocez, 
and Mr. Dudley, patten-maker, 

Saturday, Feb. 18. 

A fire broke out in a Cooperage in 
Lower-street, Deptford, which consumed 
the same, with four adjoining houses.— 
A fire also broke out in Camden-street, 
Walworth, but wa’ soon got under. 

Friday, Feb, 24, 

This night, about a quarter after 11, 
the superb Theatre of Drury-lane was dis: 
covered to be on fire; and hy four the 
next morning was entirely consumed. 
No lives were lost, Want of room com- 

Is us to defer the particulars to our pext 
Number. 
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SHERH TFS i by His Masesty in 
Council far the Year 1809. 
Bedfordshire—Rob.Garstin, of Harrold,esq. 
Berkshire—Six Thos. Theophilus Metcalfe, 

of Fernhill, bart. 
inghamshire—Thomas Stanhope Bad 
cock, of Buckingham, esq. ' 
Cunbridge and Huntingdon—John Heath- 
cote, of Conington Castle, esq. 
Cheshire—Thomas William Tatton, of Wit- 
. tinshall, esq. 
Cumberland—Miles Ponsonby, of Hail- 
Hall, esq. ; 
Derbyshire—Charles Upton, of Derby, esq. 
Devonshkire—Sit Thomas Dyke Ackland, 
of Kellerton, Bart. 
Dorsetshire—James John Farquharson, of 
Langton, esq. 
Essex—J. Rutherford Abdy, of Albyns, esq. 
Gloucestershire—John Hodder Moggridge, 
of Dymock, esq. 
Herefordshire—W .W all,ofLeominster,¢sq. 
Bertfordshire—Edmond Darby, of Ashton- 
house, esq. * 
Keni—Sir Brooke William Bridges, of 
Gaodneston, bart. 
Lancashire—Samuel Clowes, of Bonghton- 
hall, esq. 
Leicestershtre—Sir William Manners, of 
Buckminster, bart. 
Lincolnshire—Sir R. Heron, of Stubton, bt. 
Monmouthshire—Jobn Kemys Gardner 
Kemys, of Pertholey, esq. 
Norfolk—James Coldham, of Anmer, esq. 
Northamptonshire—R. Andrew, of Harle- 
ston, esq. 
Northumberland—Wm. Sadlier Brewere, 
of Bewicke, esq. : 
Nottinghamshire—ThomasW alker, of Bury - 
hill, esq. 
Oxfordéhine-—I . Harrison, of Shelswell, esq. 


Rutlandshire—Abe) Walford Bellaers, of 
Bulmerthorpe, esq. ; 

Shropshire—Wm. Sparling, of Petton, esq. 

Somersetshire—J. Nurton, of Miiverton, esq. 

Staffordshire—TheophilusLevett, of Which- 
ner, esq. 

Corinty of a a: Se Blackburne, 
of Preston Candover, esq. 

Suffolk—Jobn Dresser, of Biyford, esq. 

Surry-—Edward Bilke, of Southwark, esq. 

Sassex—Thomas Tourle, of Landport, esq. 

Warwickshire—Abraham Bracebridge, of 
Atherstone, m 

Wiltshire—Sir Charles ‘Warre Mallett, of 
Wilbufy-house, bart. : 

W orcestershire—Heury Bromley, of Abber- 
ley, esq. 


‘ Yorkshire—Sir_G. Wombwell, of Womb- 


well, bart. 
, Sovurnm Wa tes. 
Carmarthenshive—Richard Isaae Starke, 
of Laughame Castle, Mii» oe 
Pembroke—C. AllenPhillips,of theHill, esq. 
Cardigan—W m. Skyrme, of Altgeock, esq. 
Glamorgan—Jer. Homfray, of Llandaff, esq, 
Brecon—Thomas W ood, ofGwernivett, esq. 
Radnor —Jobu Whittaker, of Cascob, esq. 
_  . Nora Wares. . 
Merioneth—Wm. Davies, of Ty Ucha, esq. 
apnarvonshire-—Thomas Parry Jones Par- 
ty, of Madryn, esq. 
AngleseySir John Thomas Stanley, of 
Bodewyrd, bart. 
Montgomeryshire—Thomas Edwards, & 
Trefuant, esq. 
DenbighshiveJ. Ablet, of Llanbedb, esq. 
Flintshire—Thomas Peate, of Bistree, esq. 
SHERIFF appointed by his Royal Highness 
the Prixce or Wates, in Council, for 1809, 
Cornwall—The Honoarable Charles Bag- 
nal Agar. 





CIRCUITS OF 


SPRING. | Norrouk. MIpLanp. Home. 


THE JUDGES 


Wesrern. | Nortuern.} Oxvorp. 





CIRCUIT. |; jEtenbro’|L. C. Justice|L. C. Baron|B. Thomson'J, Lawrenice|B. Grabam 
1809. J. Grose |J. Bayley |J. Heath 


J. Cliambre|) Le Blanc |B. Wood 








Sat. Mar. 4.|Aylesbury 
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Monday 6. Northampt. | Reading 
Tuesday 17 — Winchester | 
Wednes. 8 Oxford 
Thursday 9|Bedford Hertford 
Friday 10 —|Oakham ; 
Saturday,11]/{untingdon| Linc, & City Salisbury [York & City|Glou. & City 
Monday '13 ~|Chelmsford - 
Tuesday 14/Cambridge _ —|— 
Wednes. 15 Dorchester 
Thursday 16 ~ Nott, & town Monmouth 
Saturday 18 Thetford — Hereford 
Monday 20|—-—- Derby Horsham {Exeter and): —— 
Wednes. 22) Kingston [City 
Thursday 25) Bury St. Ed- Leic. & Bor. Lancaster |Shrewsbury 
Monday .27 Coventry &{Maidstone | Launceston —- 
Tuesday 28 —| [Warwick 7 Stafford 

————} Paunton Wor. & City 
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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS OF LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR J. MOORE, K, B. 


Sir.Jouw Moors was born at Glasgow, 
and, was the son of Dr. Moore, then a 
physician in that city; but 
known'to the world by numerous Works 


Continent; and on this occasion he was 
ac iéd by his son, afterwards Sir 
John Moore, who had thus an a 
Opportunity of Gnisting his education, a 

acquiring a facility in the modern Jan- 
guages. Gen. Moore entered the service 
early in life; and as he soon displayed 
his military talents, his rise was rapid. 
In 1801 he was appointed Colonel of the 
528 Regiment, and rose to the rank of 
Major-general in 1802. Corsica was the 


first seene in which he had an opportunity’ 


of shewing his military talents; and here, 
on many occasions, he displayed his per- 
sonal bravery and good conduct. He was 


- pext sent out to the West Indies, in 1795, 


under Sir Ralph Abercrombie ; where, by 
his distinguished conduct, he acquired the 
full confidence of that great General; who 
selected Sir J. Moore to accompany him 
in his expedition to Holland. in 1799, 
where he was slightly wounded. In the 

iti however, he had a 


expedition to 
“more ample acl for establishing his cha- 
racter as an excellent officer. On that 


wounded when leading on the reserve with 
usual g 3 and on his return, 
conferred upon hith the bonour 

and the Order of the Bath. 

J. Moore was .in active service during 
almost the whole of the war. He 
commanded at Shorncliffe, in Kent ; and 
afterwards. succeeded General Fox in the 
command of the troops at Sicily. The 
expedition to Sweden, in which com- 
had not that satisfactory result 

to be wished; but Ministers 

, that this pro- 

no misconduct whatever on 

jons of the Army 

cent to call for any re- 


danger, and animating his troops to those 
exertions, by whivh’a complete repulse of 
the Enemy, arid the safe embarkation Of 
our Army, were secured, He had pat 
himself at the head of the 424 Re 
in order to support the right of the Arty, 
and had just fivisbed a short aditfets to 
his soldiers, when he was mortally wounded 
by acannon-ball. Hebad not been at hour 
in the field at Corunna, when he receivéd 
the wound which deprived his Country of 
bis valuable life. The only British Ca~ 
valry in the battle was a party of the 
15th, consisting of about 40 men, ander 
the command of Lieut. Knight, which com- 
prised the whole of sir John Moore's es- 
cort, Lieut. Knight was closé by | Sir 
John when he received his wound; as was 
also Col. Graham, the late Member for 
Perthshire. The fatal cannon-bal! struck 
the ground about 20 yards from the spot 
where the gallant Chief was placed, from 
which it bounded, and took him in the 
shoulder. It knocked him off his horse : 
but be soon recovered himself, rosé from 
the ground, aid shewed a disposition to 
remount, before he ived that his arm 
was gone. He was then placed in a ‘sort 
cor or waggon; but it had scarcely 
nm to move, when he complai of 
the pain caused by the motion of were. 
hicle. Sdine blankets were then procured, 
in which be was placed, and convéyed 
into the town. The Sufgeons expréssed 
surprise that it did not produce immediate 
death ; as, besides the loss of his arm, 
his side was all bruised and shatteréd by 
the ball. 
From all that we have heard of 
the character of Sir John Modofé, he 


seems to have been a man éxXtigsive 
devoted to the military wrelettok: te 
was a complete soldier, and a strict dis- 
ciplinarian ; so that the 52d Regiment, of 
which he was Colonel, and which he bad 
under his command at Shorncliffe, was 
generally lookéd up to, as a model ih 
point of discipline and mantovres. He 
seems to have had all those talents which, 
had he becn destined to corhmand 4 Coni- 
tinental Army upon a large scaic, dnd a 
protracted warfare, -wowld probably Have 
placed him in the same rank with the first 
Generals of modern Europe. Hé wad wii- 
married; his mother is still alivé, si 
resides’ at Cobham, in Surreyy One of 
his brothers, Capt. Graham Mooré, wis 
Commodore of fleet which comvdy 
the Royal Family of Portugal tothe’ Bra- 
zils; he has sevéral other brother wlio 
are all respectable professional méh: 

The following particulars as to hig déath 
ate givén to the Publick om thé adthority 
of one of his most 
agd friends:—“ 1 met the on the 

‘ evening 
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evening of the 16th inst. as some soldiers 
were bringing him into Corunna,’ sup- 
ported in a blanket with sashes. He knew 
me immediately, gh it was almost 
dark ; squeezed me by the hand, and said, 
* Do not leave me.’—He spoke to the Sur- 
geons on their examining his wound, but 
was in such pain he could say but little. 
some time he seemed very anxious to 
speak to me; and, at intervals, expressed 
himself as follows: The first question be ask- 
ed was ‘ Are the French beaten ?’ which in- 
quiry he repeated to all those he knew as 
they entered the room. On being assured 
by all that the French were beaten, he ex- 
claimed ‘ I nore Tur Peorie or Exctanp 
WILL BE saTisFiep. I Hore MY Country 
WILL po me Justice.’—You will see my 
friends as soon as you possibly can— 
tell them every thing—say to my mother’ 
—/(here his voice failed him)—‘ Horr— 
Horr—I have much to say, but cannot 
get it out.—Is Colonel Graham, and are 
all my Aides-de-Camp, well?—I have 
made my will, and have remembered my 
servants-—Colborne has my will, and all 
my 2. Major Colborne (his prin- 
cipal Aid-de-Camp) ther came into the 
room ;*he spoke most kindly to him, and 
then said to me, Remember, you go to 
——; and tell him it is my request, and 
that J expect he will befriend Major Col- 
borne—he has been long with me, and I 
know him most worthy of it.’ He then 
again asked Major Colborne, if the French 
were beaten; and on being told they were 
repulsed on every point, he said ‘ it was 
a great satisfaction, in his last moments, 
to know he had beat the French.’—*‘ Is Ge- 
meral Paget in the room?’ On my telling 
him he was not, he said, ‘ Remember me 
to him.’—* I feel myself so strong, I fear 
A shall be long dying ;—I am in great 
pain.’ He then thanked the Doctors for 
their.attention, Captains Percy and Stan- 
hope came into the room ; he spoke kindly 
to both, and asked Percy if all his Aides- 
de-Camp were well, He pressed my 
hand close to his body, and in a few mi- 
nutes died without a struggle. He said to 
me, while the Surgeons were examining 
his wound, * You xyow I wave aways 
WISHED TO DIZ THIs.way.’> As far as I 
caw recollect, this is every thing he said, 
except asking to be placed im an easier 
posture,” 
The interment of Sir John Moore took 
at -an early hour the next morning 
after his death. A grave only three feet 
deep was dug by his officers for his re- 
mains on the bastion of Corunna, in which 
they were deposited without a coffin. The 
service was read by the Rev. H. J. Sy- 
monds; one of the chaplains to the Guards, 
who, with the numerous train that at- 


ended the interment, were frequently _ 


Si.red ypon during the performance of 


sepulchral rites. At that time the Enemy 
had made their appearance upon the 
heights which command the town and har- 
bour of Corunna. 

A subscription in Glasgow, for a mo- 
nument to Sir J. Moore, on. 
Wednesday, Feb. 15, to 2000/. In all 
the churches of Glasgow and Paisley, on 
the Fast-day, the great majority of the 
congregations appeared in deep mourning, 
from respect to the memory of Sir J, 
Moore and Col. Napier of Blackston. 

The following elegant tribute to the 


memory of Sir John Moore has been paid 


by the Commander in Chief : 
Generar. Onvens, 

“« The benefits derived to ap Army from 
the example of a distinguished Commander 
do, not terminate at his death ; his virtues 
live in the recollection of his associates, 
and his fame remains the strongest incen- 
tive to great and glorious actions. In this 
view, the Commander in Chief, amidst 
the deep and upiversal regret which the 
death of Lieutenant-general Sir John 
Moore. has occasioned, recalls to the 
troops the militaty career ef that i!lustri- 
ous Officer for their instruction and imi- 
tation. Sir John Moore, from his youth, 
embraced the profession with the feelings 
and ‘sentiments of a soldicr ; he felt, that 
a peifect knowledge, and an cxact per- 
formance of the humble, but important 
dyties of a Subaltern Officer are the best* 
foundations for subsequent military fame; 
and his ardent mind, while it looked for- 
ward to those brilliant atchicvements for 
which it was formed, applied ‘itself with 
energy and exemplary assiduity to the du- 
ties of that station, In the school of re- 
gimental duty, he obtained that correct 
knowledge of his profession so essential .to 
the proper direction of the gallant spirit of 
the soldier ; and he was enabled to estab- 
lish a charactwristic order and regularity 


. of conduct, because the Troops found in 


their Leader a striking example of the 
discipline which he enforced on others. 
Having risen to command, he signalized 
his name in the West Indies, in Holland, 
and in Egypt. ‘The unremitting attention 
with which he devoted himself to the da- 
ties of every branch of his prefession ob- 
tained him the confidenge of sir Ralph 
Abercrombie ; and he beeame the compa- 


_nion in arms of that illustrious Officer, 


who fell at the head of hisvictorious troops, 
in an action which maintained eur Nationa! 
superiority over the arms of France. 
Thus sir John Moore at an early period 
obtained, with general approbation, that 
conspicuous station in which be gloriously 
terminated his usefut and honourable life. 
Ina military character, obtained amidst the 
dangers of climate, the privet incident 
Ce ek erings of all 
wounds, it is difficuk toscicct any ong “a” 
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as a preferable subject for praise: it exhibits, 
however, one feature so particularly cha- 
racteristic of the man, and so iniportant to 


the best interests of the service, that the 
Commander in Chief is pleased to mark 
it with his peculiar approbation. The life 
of Sir John moms wes spent among the 
troops. During the s¢ason of , his 
time was devoted to the care instruc- 
tion of the Officer and Soldier; in war, he 
courted. service in every quarter of the 

e, Regardless of personal considera- 

», he esteemed that to which his 


Country called him the post of honour, 
and by his undaunted spirit, and uncon- 
querable . perseverance, he pointed the 
way to victory. His Country, the object 
of his latest solicitude, will rear a monu- 
ment to his lamented memory ; the 
Commander in Chief feels he is mi 
the best tribute to his fame by thus hold- 
iug him forth as an example to the Army. 

By order of his Royal Highness the 

~ Commander in Chief, 

Harry Cavert, Adj. Gen, 
Horse Guards, Feb. 1, 1809,” 





BIOGRAPHICAL CHARACTER OF THE LATE JOHN-WHITE PARSONS, ESQ, 


Mr. P., who died lately at West Camel, 
Somersetshire, was many years an active 
member of the Bath and West of England 
Agricultural Society. He was also a be- 
nefactor to his Country, greater perhaps 
than many men whose fame has been 
trumpeted over the four quarters of the 
globe. A celebrated author observes, that 
the man who has made a blade .of grass 
grow, where no grass grew before, is a 
more valuable character than all the con- 
querors that ever Aourished in the world, 
If this observation is founded ia truth, ,it 
must apply to Mr. Parsons in an eminent 

3 for there were few men who, by 
the application of solid theory to succvess- 
ful practice, contributed more than be did 
to increase the stock of human sustenance, 
Unlike those speculating monopolists who 
drive away the cultivators of fertile fields 

“in order to convert them inte wastes and 
deserts, he came into the possession of an 
estate which was itself little better than a 
desert, and made it one of the best-ap- 
pointed and most productive farms in 
England. The lands of West Camel, in 
Soimersetshire, comprising about 400 acres, 
were originally very bad in quality; the 
soil being for the most part a very wet re- 
tentive sour clay, and nearly on a level 
with the banks uf a river. The mode he 
adopted for curing this bad quality of the 
soil was that of calcining the clay by 
burning every part of the surface. His 
next improvement was to make drains to 
garry off the superfluous water which had 
before remained stagnant. These were 
most skilfully contrived; served for fences, 
aud were extended over the whole of the 
estate. They were made so wide and 
» as cuinpletely to arrest the progress 
those mischicvoys idlers called sports- 
men; and voinmunicated with each other 





’ “by trenches, which carried away all the 
- superfluous moisture.of the land. In the 


lands, the drains were open. The 

ay thrown. out of the ditches and trenches 
and other waste carth was burnt into ashes; 
and after being mixed with lime, ‘coal- 
ashes, sand, gravel, and road-earth, into a 

* compost, was wh upon the landdor ma- 
pure. His other méans for increasing his 


store of manure were, by sloping down 
the banks of the ditches, making drains to 
coliect the mud, and clearing up the bed 
of the river, by which a great quantity of 
light compost earth was A gained, 
to mix with the dung for heavy clay land; 
by constantly burning large quantities of 
lime, of which 200 bushels were considered 
sufficient for an acre of tillage ; by throw- 
ing daily some hot. anslaked lime under 
the bedding and tails of the stall-fed cattle, 
for the purpose of absorbing the urine, in- 
creasing the fermentation, and keeping-in 
the oleaginous volatile parts of the dung ; 
and, lastly, by feeding his hogses and 
cattle, during the Summer, in the yards, 
on green vetches and clover.. Mr. Par- 
sons used the old-fashioned plough of the 
country where he lived. He totally ex- 
cluded Summer fallowing, after the land 
was onee cleaned, and strictly observed 
an alternate cropping for man and beast, 
His crops were in the following rotation ; 
1. potatoes, cabbages, carrots, parspips, 
well-drained and manured; 2. Winter 
vetches ; 5. wheat; 4. beans or pease, or 
barley, or oats, with marl-grass, broad 
clover, Devonshire ray, melfoil, trefoil, 
and the best meadow hay-seeds. He es- 
teemed parsuips as far superior to any 
other vegetables for cattle; aud recom- 
mended getting garden-seeds, grass-seeds, 
and seed-corn from the Continent. He 
found that seed-barley from Lisbon ripened 
a fortnight before the native barley, and 
yielded by far the best crop. In his sys- 
tem of pLantiNc as well as of tillage, sow- 
ing, and breeding, Mr. Parsons. always 
acted on the principle that usst was 
the chief source of life, viguus, and per- 
fection, in ali the productions of Nature. 
With this idea operating on bis mind, and 
confirmed by experience, he selected a 
spot of between 50 and 40 acres, full in 
the eye of the Sun, for his orchard ; one, 
instead of planting and grafting from the 
nurserics of his own country, be raised his 
fruit-trees from kernels produced in the 
warmey climates.of France, which were 
sown by himself, and afterwards spread 
as vigorously as forest-trees, He left the 
apples intended for cyder on the trees = 
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til they were dead ripe; and afierwards 
suffered them to li¢, until they mellowed, 
and'acquited their greatest fragraucy, in 
. heaps itthis sthresdoins. ‘He always pre- 
ferred seedling-trees, or wildings, to graft- 
‘ed-trees worpudeby artificial propagation. 
On the hilly parts of bis estate he plauted 
larch, firs, ¢edars of LeBanon, with many 
other useful and ornayiental tvees, and un- 
' Aud by the sides of his rhynes 
and watery ditches, protected from cattle 
by impepetrable hédges, he planted all 
kinds of wi in such abundance as to 
Rroguce, annually 100,000 rods or spars, 
r thatching housés, corn or hay mows, 
&e. &e. In the breeding of cattle, sheep, 
@nd hogs, Mr. Parsons thought tit the 
inciple of heat should be extended still 
ore than on vegetable productions. He 
deseribed the oxen produced from the old 
stovk ofthe country, without any mixture 
of other bréeds, as a class of atiimals com- 
porati useless. Their bones were 
farge, uit being strong; their flesh 
was coarse; their b cool ; they were 
altogether heavy and spiritless + and were 
uhfit for Agrievitdral labour. ‘The plan 
then for which hé was 2 zealous advocate, 
and of which he hinself set a laudablé ex- 
ample, Was that of introducing all over 
the kingdom’ an improved breed of animals 
produced from the best English and Fo- 
reign blood: and he was of opinion, that, 
80 far from latge overgrown beasts being 
desirable, small compact animals were the 
most ble to the breeders, and that 
their fesh was of the best quality. To- 
wards the accomplishment of this purpose, 
he produced animals from Indian and 
French breeds ; from French and Devon ; 
and Zeba ahd Devon: all of which were 
full of mature and spirit ; strong and beau- 
tiful. Two of thése animals (a bull and 
a heifer) Mr. Parsons sent up to London, 
at Lord Somerville’s Cattle Show; and their 
Jimbs, as well as their bodies, appeared 
as finely shaped as those of blood-horses. 
He assured His friends that oxen of the 
game breed, when put to a team or a 
plough, held up their heads, and moved 
with the same spirit aud quickness that 
horses would do. Al! fhe aniials of this 
breed wére remarkable for the fineness of 
their hair, and the smallness of their offal. 
Mr. Parsons was equally ‘attentive to 
the principle of heat and fofeign cross- 
ing, inthe breed of hogs, ‘as in that of 
Other aniffalg. The foreign mixture which 
‘pr nt the roe He fed 
principally on patatoe8, which were 
‘boiled, well drained of the water 
hey were boiled in. He never would suf- 
them to taste of this water: Jt is high! 
rial for farmers to attend to this 
ranéb of ceeconomy. Many persons think 
a fine thing to mash up the potatoes and 
e swine. Nothing 


the water together for the 


can be more injurious to their 5 
‘their health, and the quality of flesh. 
It is the opinion of some skilful « 

that these roots have a certain portion 


poison in them, which is extracted 
the time they aré boiling, sok ome 
cates with the water. er this 

be, it has been proved that the 
highly deleterious. Mr. P. related to 
writer of this memoir an instance of 
water, when injadiciously 1 
neighbduring farmer to his : 

acted like a ‘slew poison upon 

the j ement of hi 

fices, Mr. Parsons displayed a s 

and taste, and corresponded with 

tions on agricujture. His dairy, cyder- 
house, cellars, stores, barns, &c. 


order ‘to guard agninst the 
rats and mice, with which land was 


ins ; and the, floor of his-barn 
, with rooms under for cattle 
to feed and shelter themselves in. ‘There 
were also tlispersed over the estate, many 
éomfortable hovels for sheltering ‘cattle 
and making manure. Mr. Parsons, who 
knew ifiore of useful husbandry than afl 
the titled sheep-feeders and experimental 
triflers throughout the kingdom put toge- 
ther, would never use the threshing-ma- 
chine, which he rejeeted as mhuch from a 
conviction of its worthlessness, as from 
the natural benevolence of his heart, and 
his patriotic sent'ments, which always'im- 
pelied him to cherish, to extend the num- 
ber and improve the condition of those har« 
dy rustic labourers, without whose su 
this country will moet assu perish, 
Impressed with these bighly ble mo- 
tives, as well as with Just notions as to the 
REAL souRces:of agricnitural productive- 
ness, he built twenty comfortable cottages, 
fer his labourers and their families to in- 
habit; and td many of them he let small 
garden farms. One of these cottagers ex- 
hibited an instance of industry that must 
give pleasure to every ftiend of human 
happiness who hears it related. A field 
of five acres let to him by Mr. Parsons 


toes, carrots, pars 
and furnished 


bim to lay up annually 2 sum 
against a time of need, 

Sdqpeet Oceamnent th Rinatiole 
ado is ki di 
the last 50 years, Mr. Parsons 
declared that he considered 
chievous and ruinous in the 

gree. He frequentl 

‘and betief that the 

under a wise system, PRODUCE 
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Tae quANTiTy or CorX now grown upon 
them. He cousidertd the little Aadian ye 
former times as having managed their bu- 
siness in an unskilful and er manner. 
He could not, however, help acknowledg- 
ing that nes made the land yield a mach 
greater abundance of all kinds of food 
than it does at this time. With respect 


to tithes, Mr. P. considered the’ present. 


mode of paying the Clergy as one which 
tended more to discourage agriculture, to 
reate discontent throughout the country, 
and’ draw away le from the wor- 
stip of the Established Church, than any 
institution that cotrld ever be put in prac- 
tice. He believed it made the Clerzymen 
avaricious, and the Parishioners” irreligi- 
ous ; and he frequently expressed his ear- 
nest wish that some other provision, equal- 
ly beneficial to the Established Church, 
hight be adopted. He knew of none 
horé simple, or likely to be more eflica- 
¢ious, than that of allowing each rector a 
portion Of land equal in value to the 
amount of his income from tithes. 


Vol. LXXVIII. pp. 861, 946. The body” 


of the Hon. Capt. Herbert, of the Royal 
Navy, who was unfortunately d drowned in 
going ashore at Gijon in Spain’ and which 
Was interred at‘ that place, has, by per- 
ion of the Bishop of Oviedo, been 
up, and brought to the family-vault 

Burghclere, in Hampshire. He was the 
second son of the Earl of Caernarvon. 

P. 1120. His Majesty has been gra- 
ddusly pleased to grant a pension of 
1§0L a year to Mrs. Balderston, mother 
of the late Capt. B. who was inhumanly 
> a by the master’s mate of the Par- 

sloop, which Capt. B. commanded. 

Vol. LXXIX. p. $2. In the account of 
the National Vaccine Establi ishment, among 

members of the Board, for Robert 
» tead Thomas Keate, esq. 

P.89, Peter Peirson, esq. was aged sixty- 

tight, not -five. ‘This is taken rings 


bequeathed by him to his friends. 


Bietus. 
ten. A T Bramfield, the wife of the Rev. 
6. Edward Bourchier, a daughter. 
29. At Slains éastle, in , the 
of Errol, a ddaghter. 
30. At Melbourne-house, Lady Caroline 
Lambe, adaugh. ; which died ina few hours. 
>.. The wife of T. Nicholl, esq. 
The ted Sapna, a rm 
ly of the Hon. John Vaughan, 
M.P. for Cardigan, a daughter. ” 
Feb... The Countess of Loudon and 
a daughter. 
4 In Bolton-row, the wife of Ric 
Samy, Poy ‘ath teas wed rng a son, 
a. a daughter. 
-place, the wife of 


oi eat 


‘Births and Marriages of remarkable Persons. 


eer 

6. In Seymour-place, Mary-la-Bonne, 
Lady Monson, a as and heir. ag 

8. The wife of Thomas Maltby, esq. of 
Chatham-place, a daughter, 

10. In Grosyenor-place, Lady Louvaine, 
a daughter. 
13, The wife of Dr. Yellowly, of Figs: 
bury-square, a son. . 

14. Iu Dover-street, Piccadilly, the Coun- 
tess of a a son. - 

19, At Merton, Surrey, the wi Joseph 
Hauddart, jun. esq. a son and ns 

20, In Grosvenor-square, Ve 
a a son’and heir. icountony 

- In Bond-strect, the wife of G. S, 

Santee esq. of Sandridgelodge, Herts,a son, 


ia gg 
Rev. W. W. 


T Brid WwW. 
Holloal, of Now 0 of New ee "Oxford, 

to gt Murray, of Can-hall, Salop. 
Feb. : Rev. John Grundy, to Miss 


Anne Hancock, both of Notti 
Feb. t. At Gogberton, co. Lincoln, by the 


Rev. John Calthrop, Charles Bonner, esq. 
of Spalding, to Anne, youngest daugh. of 
John-George Calthrop, esq. of par nara 

2. Jobn Morrough, , to 
Mary, youngest daugh. o) of Peancis Plow- 
den, esq. barrister-at-law, 

4. B, Duncan, esq. of Panton-sq 
to Jane, eldest daughter of David Gordon, 

. of Willow-walk, Kentish-towii. 

. At Ealing, Middlesex, Cha. Christie, 
esq. "of Gunnersbury-lodge, to Miss Dick- 
inson, daughter of John D, esq. 

9. At Sbrewsbury, Rev. George-Wat- 
kins Marsh, rector. 6f 3 -Bowdler, to 
Sarah, second da the late C 
Hart, "M. D. of mani neoty 

11. Capt. Peter Parker, 'N. commander 
of the Melpomene frigate, and grandson of 
Sir Peter P. bart. Admiral of the Fleet, to 
Marianne, 2d dau, of Sir Geo, Dallas, bart. 

13. Rev. Dr. Werninck, to the Hon. 
Mrs. Wynn, daughter-in-law of the late 
Lord Newborough, 

At Heytesbury, Wilts, the B the Hon. William 
Elliot, to Miss A‘Court, eldest daughter of 
Sir W. P. H. A‘C. bart, 

14. Capt. John Clitherow, of the Guards, 
to Sarah, eldest daughter of Gen. Burton, 
of Upper Brook- street, Gr 

16. At Heckfield, Hants, the Hon. Sir 
Arthur Paget, K.B. to Lady 
second of the Earl of Westmore- 
land, and late wife of Lord Boringden, 
from whom she was divorced by an Act of 
Parliament which received the Royal As- 
sent eu the 14th instant. 

17. At Datchet, near Windsor, Robin 
Ashby, esq. of pairs, te Mrs. Morgav, 
of pacutien, @ 

18. omabtedoe ‘Thomas Custance, 
of Weston-houge, Norfolk, to Mary, caly 
danghter of the late Miles Bower, esq. Te- 
corder of Chester, 
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At Sheffield, Henry Garrett Key, esq. 
ef London, ‘to Miss Mary Tudor, third 
daughter of the late Henry T. esq, of the 
sante place. 

20... Philip-Frederick Bebrends, esq. of 
Broad-street-buildings, to Miss .Martha- 
Anne Farrington, of Broxbourn, Herts. 

21. At Louth, Mr. Tyson West, surgeon 
to the Dispensary there, to Diana, third 
- daughter of the Jate Rev. Robert Uvedale, 
p,D. rector-of Langton, co. Lincoln. 

22. Rev... Thomas-George Tyndale, . of 


Baby n, Bucks, tothe eldest « aughter of 
. A. Earle, ekq. of Swallowfeld, Berks. . 


. 28, John-Sayers Pell, esq, of Gorleston, 
Suffolk, to Miss Charlotte Smith, daughter 
of the late John-Paul s, esq. * 
eee re ott ..te UBATAS. 

* 1808., T Allahabad, in the Past Ta- 
March 2. [R. des, Lieut.-cal, John) Burs 
pett, son of Mr. Geo, B. late of the Strand. 

Muay... At Fort William, Calcutta, re- 
gretted bythe whole Corps, iu which he had 
served ten years, Capt, Peter Henry, of the 

J4thF oot, cldestson of Mr, H, of Manchester. 

Sept. 11. At St, Erme parsonage, Corn- 
wall, after a short but st vere illness, Mrs. 
‘Mary-Lukey, Cardew, wife of the Rev, 
Cornelius Cardew, D.D. rector of that pa- 
rish, No event of the like mouraful na- 
ture has, fora long timo, in that neigh 
‘bourhood oceasioned more deserved re- 
gret, or exeited stronger sympathy. Her 
heart was warm, and her benevolence un- 
‘affectedly diffusive ; and whilst, in the re- 
lative situations of wife and parent, she 
‘evinced herself to-be most attentive and 
Jndulgent, in the more extended circle of 
society, in which her life had been ac- 
Aively and meritoriously engaged, she, in 
an eminent degree, conciliated esteem and 
honour. , 

Oct. 8. At Tunis, Charles Tulin, esq. his 
Swedish Majesty’s agent and consul-gene- 
yal at the Court of his Excellency Hamuda 
Bashaw, Bey of Tunis; which situation he 
had filled, with credit to himself and ho- 
nour to his Country, upwards of 50 years; 
and, during the various revolutions which 
have conyulsed Europe and affeeted Bar- 
bary, had, from the suavity of his man- 
ners and his prudent conduct, been able 
to keep his Country at peace with the Re- 
gency of Tunis,. From his early life he 
possessed a distinguished taste for the Fine 
Arts; and it is, hoped his family will in- 
-dulge the publick with the truly beautiful 
sketches, taken by himself, of a country so 
‘Titt'e known and so highly interesting. 

Oct. 24.. At. Stony-hill barracks, near 
Kingston, Jamaica, Lieut. Thomas Burton 
Bedford, of the 54th Foot, 

Oct,,25. At New Providence, Lieutenant 
George Masscy, of the ith West India 
Regnnent; and, on the 30th, Lieutenant 
James Burke, of the same regiment. 


of remarkable Persons. *[Keb, 


Oct. 30. In Spanish-town, Jamaica,aged 
150, Elizabeth Haywood, a free black wo- 
nian. She was a grown girl at the time of 
the carthquake which destroyed Port Royal 
in 1692; and remembered having goue 
with her mother for a lead of the wreck 
which drifted om the beach neat Port Hen- 
derson on that occasion...She was a Native 
of the Island; and in her youth belenged 
to Dr. Charnock, of Spanish-town. 

Nov. $ At Antigua, Capt. Asa Rossiter, 
lately trading from Bristol to New York; 
aian of the strictest bonour and integrity, 
whose loss will be severely felt by his, re- 
lations and friends, but more particularly 
hy his widew and five small children. 

Nov, 16. On his passage from the West 
Indies, Mr,. John Hall, surgeon of the 
Royal Navy. 

Nov. 20. Lieut.-col. Robert Honyman, 
second son of Lord Armadale. ° He served 
as a voluateer during the whole. campaiga 
in Egypt, where he was honoured with. the 
approbation of Sir Ralph Abercrombie, 
and acquired the esteem and friendship, of 
Sir John Moore, Generals Hope, Spencer 
and other distinguished Officers, At the 
attack on the Dutch lines, at the capture 
of the Cape of Good Hope, he, under. Sir 
David Baird, led on the 95d Regiment,.o 
which he was major, and was severe 
wounded, As lieutenant-colonel of 
18th Regiment of Foot, he lately receiv 
the thanks of the Commander in Chief of 
the island of Jamaica, for hig active ser- 
vices in suppressing a mutiny of the Black 
troops in that Island ; where he has’since 
falien a victim to the fever of the country, 
in bis 28th year. ‘ 

Nov. 29. Capt. William Coombe, of |his 
Majesty’s ship Heureux. He fell glo 
riously, while conducting a well-cencerted 
attack on the forts and vessels at Bay Ma. 
haut, Guadaloupe. In the act of givi 
orders, Capt.C. received a 24-pound ro 
shot in the left side of his body, and al- 
most immediately expired, exclaiming, “I 
die conteyted !—I die far my Cauntry |” 

Dec, 27. At Crantit, in Orkney, in the 
prime of life, James Watson, esq. factor 
for Lord Dundas, 

« Of an inflammation 
of the lungs, brought on by excessive fa- 
tigue, General Anstruther. He exerted 
himself to the last; and, when unable 
mount his horse, said to those about hi, 
“Tam quite done up!” He was. put into 
a carriage, and conveyed to Corunna 
where he died, and where his remains aft 
interred, near those of Sir John Moore, 

Among the officers lost in the late 
pedition to Spain, Lieut. George Lear, 
the Royal Artillery;.son of the Rev. Mt 
L. of Downton, near Salisbury. : 

On his passage from Spain, through & 
cessive fatigue, Capt. R. Carthew, of 


- Royal Artillery. : 
’ a oa bea 
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Oa-board the Resolution, on his passage 
from Corunna, of the wounds he received 
in the battle before that place, on the 
16th, Capt. Duncan Campbell, of the 42d 
Royal High!anders. 

At Plymouth, of the wounds he also re- 
ceived in Spain, Major M‘Gregor, of the 
th Regiment of Foot. 

Joseph Millar, servant to Mr. Bates, of 
Holmfirth, near Leeds, co. Yerk. He died 
of the hydrophobia, occasioned by having, 
five weeks before, suffered a dog, which 
aterwards proved to be mad, to lick the 
sores on bis hands and face. 

After several years of lingering illness, 
Thomas Baker, esq. of Baclstone, co. 


Leicester. 

Aged 84, W. B. Clark, gent. of North 
Laffenhanz, Rutland. 

_On Denmark-hill, Camberwell, Surrey, 
amartyr to sickness during the last 20 
years of her life, aged 36, Miss Routh, 
dangbter of the late Richard R. esq, chief 
justice, &c. of Newfoundland, 

Mrs. Dubily, of Prince’s-street, Black- 

e Sitting by the fire-side, she 
Was seized with'a fit, and fell into the fire, 
Whereby her arms, face, and hands, were 
fo dreadfully burut as to cause her death 
text day iu creat-agony. 

Jen. 2. At Corunna, of a fever, occa- 
i by excessive fatigue, Capt. Frede- 
fick J. Darby, of the 10th Light Dragoons, 
aad nephew to Sit John Lade, bart. He 
was buried at Corunna, but @ag up again, 


‘aad interred with military henours, on 


Jan. 25, at Falmouth, 

At Ambleside, in Westmoreland, Lieut. 
Stewart, of the S8ih Foot, son of the late 
Lieut,-gen. James S. 

3. a his 70th year, Mr. William Elliutt, 
Many years a faithfnl servant in the em- 

of Messieurs Pollard and Son, ship-° 
rokers, of Bristol. 

6. At the George inn, Aldermanbury, 
Mr. Samuel Spendicy, of Shrewsbury. 

7. Aged 69, Ralph Ferry, esq. of 
Thorpe. On bis return from Sunderland, 
owing to the darkness of the night, he lost 

way, and perished in the suow. 

. At Leicester, Mr. Carrick, upwards of 
aif a century conductor of an extensive 
seminary there. In his professional capa- 

he was greatly esteemed and respect- 
in society, he was a facetious, well- 

, pleasant companion ; and in his 

meral deportment a man of the strictest, 
wobity and honour. 

_———— Vyse,,esq. of Bentinck-street. 
While travelling in one af the coaches » 

» accompanied by his daughter, he 
suddenly dropped from his seat, and be- 
came speeghless ; was conveyed to a pub- 
lic-house near Colnbrook, and died in a 

time, leaving a wife, and his only 


short 
Ghild who was accompanying him. He 


6 im bigh spirits, and conversing with 
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the other passengers when the shocking , 
catastrophe befel him. 

10. Aged 52, John Cookson, esq. of 
Leeds, Yorkshire, one of the Common 
Council of that borough, and brether to 
Dr, Cookson, of Liucoln, aud the Rey, 
Mr. C. of Stamford. 

At Dorchester, after an illness of 2 hours, 
in a fit of apoplexy, most sincerely re- 
gretted by a very extensive circle of ac- 
quaintance, to whom she endeared herself 
by her many amiable virtues, Mrs. Arden, 
wife of Mr. C. A. surgeon, of that place. 
She was followell to the grave by Mr. A, - 
and seven children (three sons and four 
daughters), to pay thcir last tribute of af. 
fection to the memory of her whose loss 
they will long and deeply feel, 

At his house in Portsmouth,  Lieut.-col. 
Archbold, of the Royal Marines, Lut who’ 
had retired on full pay, an account of his 
services, ‘The death of this gentleman is 
somewhat impressive, though he bad at- 
tained almost the full age of man. He 
was in as good health the day bejoré bis 
death as he had been for some time; and 
his natural cheerfuluess was remarkably 
increased towards the evening. At nine 
o'clock that night he was attacked with a 
complaint which terminated in his ‘death 
by four the next morning. . He was an 
intelligent and brave officer, and served 
with great credit at the taking of the Ha- 
vannah, where he was afterwards adjutant 
of the Marine Corps. 

At his father’s house, in Stanhope-street, 
May-fair, aged 18, William Cnampain, 
licutenaat of the 29th Foot. 

11. At Oakedge, near Wolseley -bridge, 
Staffordshire, aged about 8 years, T. Har- 
ryman. He was assisting his father to 
pliant trees, and finding a small white 
stone he put it iuto his mouth; a covey 
of pheasants starting up near him, he 
suddenly elevated his head, and the stone 
stopping in its way down his throat, he 
was choaked before any assistance could 
be given him. 

At Guildford, Surrey, in his 68th year, 
James Vinceut, esq. father of the Corpo- 
ration of that borough, of which he had 
three times served the office of mayor. 

Aged 78, William Dalison, esq. of Hamp- 
ton, in West Peckham, Kent. 

Mr. Joseph Cobb, of Tador-street, near 
Blackfriers-bridge, second son of Mr, C, 
banker, Lombard-street. 

12. On St. Dunstan’s-hill, in Lower 
Thames-street, Mr. John Groves, many 
years a fish-salesman at Billingsgate. 

In John’s-placte, Battersea-rise, Surrey, 
Thomas Vardon, esq. 

At Alford, co. Lincoln, in his 79th year, 
Cranmer Kenrick, esq. 

At Lincoln, aged 73, Mrs. Nelthorpe, 
widow of John N. esq. late of Lite Grims- 
by, near Louth, and yousgest daughter ad 

the 
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thie late Robert Cracroft, esq. of Hack- 
thorne, by his first wife, Miss Brown; by 
whom she has left issue one son, John 
Nelthorpe, esq. and one daughter,’ the 
 mgor Lady William Beauclerk. Her 

willbe severely felt by the poor, to 
whose distresses she was always attentive, 
as well as by her numerous friends, 


hom her enlightened conversa- 

tise diosed instraction, whilst her viva- 
city enlivened all around her. 

13. In Camden-place, Bath, Mrs. Fllis, 


widow of Major-general E. of Kempsey, 
in Worcestershire 


At Eltham, in Kent, Mrs. Wallace, wife 
of C. L. W. 7 

Aged 28, Mrs. Aldrich, wife of Mr. 
Charles A. of Bond-street, leaving six 
young children. 

Of an inflammation of the lungs, at her 
father’s housé at Canonbury, near Isling- 
ton, aged 3 years and 7 months, Mar- 
garet-Anne, ‘ey and only child of 
George M‘Call, esq. 

14. Of a decline,‘at the house’ of Mr. 
Watkins, at Charing-cross, aged 15, Miss 

Walker, late of Stafford. 

15. At Peckham, Surrey, aged 59, Mrs. 
Hi. Abraham, of No. 212, High Holborn, 
widow of Mr. John A. of Houndsditch. 

At Stratford-grove, Essex, aged 45, Mrs. 
Langford, wife of R. L. esq. of Enfield. 

At Norwich, in his 72d year, John 
Stoddart, ésq. coach-maker to the Duke 
of Gloucester. He served the office of 
sheriff of Norfolk in 1797. 

* At Hexham, aged 57, the Rev. 
Fleming, M.A. curate of that place, and 
master of the Freé Grammay-school at 
Heydon-bridge, Northumberland.” 

At Lisbon, in coi mcé of the wounds 
he had receivéd at the battle of Vimiera, 
on the 2ist of August, Capt. Eustace, of 
the 20th Dragoons, son of the late Lieu- 
tenant-general Eustace. 

16, At the battlé of Corutma, in his 
22d year, Liéut. Noble, of the 95th Rifle 
Regiment, only son of the late Mr, N. of 
Giietiag'bss aah ce He ir bravely 
apimating his men heat of the bat- 
tle, when he received a shot through the 
bead, and’expired imtnediately.’ 
~ Aged 69, Cash, of Motley, near 
Wilmslow, many yéars an apprévéd mi- 
nister among the’ people called Quakers, 
and who a and labouréd much 
in parts of the British Empire. 

Sudlienty, Dr. Cornelids Cheetham, of 
Preston, Lancashire. He went to bed ap- 

rently in perfect health, and was found 

ead in the morning. 

In Edgar-buildings, Bath, aged 69, Wil- 
liatn-Marris Jeffreys, esq. formérly a cap- 
tain in the $d Dragdon-guards. 

Mr. Thomas Osman, late of Bath, and 


'* ‘traveller to Messrs. Carter and Ring, of the 


Bristol Pottery. His death was orcasioned 
by sleeping in a damp bed, whilst on a 
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journey; by which his widow and four 
children are left wholly destitute. 

At Gainsborough, Mr. Stephen Dennis; 
many years captain of the brig Rosamond, 
in the Newcastle trade. 

In Waléot-place, Lambeth, iu her 894 
year, Mrs. Balderstone. : 

At Hoxton, Mr. Joseph Coad, late of 
Brewer-street, Golden-square, wholesale 
stationer, whith business he had relin- 
quished in October last. 


In Frith-street, Scho, John Andéfson, | 


esq. sufgéon, R. M. Woolwich. 

17. At her brother’s house, in St. Mar 
tin’s-lané, aged 70; Mrs. Mibhill. , 

Mrs. Bentley, wife of Mr. Christopher 
B. of Counter-hill Academy, near Dephe 
ford, in Kent. 

At Newbold, near Chesterfield, co. Det. 
by, Mrs. Hardwick, widow of John H, esq, 

Aged 75, Charles Mellor, gent. of the 
Frith, co. Leicester. 

At Bath, —— Knowles, esq. of Paradise, 
near Painswick, in Gloucestershire ; a truly 
benevolent man. 

18. Considerably advanced in years, 
Mr. Ralph Clarke, of Pinclibeck, near 
Spalding, co. Lincoln. : 

At Coatham-hall, Garth, near Darling- 
ton, Yorkshire, in hig 48th year, Mr. Tho 
mas Porthouse, inventor of the valuable 
machines for heckling and spinning’ of 
flax and hemp. 

John Gray, eldest son of Ram G. esq. 
sheriff-substitute of Dumibartonshire, 

At Sligo, in Ireland, Andrew Hume, esq, 
sen. merchant, 

At her house in George-streét, Limerick, 
agéd 62, Mrs. O'Grady, relict of the late 
Darby OG, esq. of Mount in 
that county, and mother of the Lord Chief 
Baron in Ireland. 

20. At Plumstead, in Kent, im his 834 
year, Mr. Edmund Audersley. 

At her lodgings in Queen-square, Bris- 
tol, aged 53, Mrs. Stapleton, widow of the 
late Dr: S. of Colchester. 

At Taunton, co. Somerset, aged 70, the 
Hon. Sir Jacob Wolff, bart. of Chulmleigh, 
in Devonshire (so created Oct. 18, 1766), 
D.C. L. a Baron of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire, and elder and only brother of Baroa 
Wolff. Sir Jacob descended from an an 
tient and illustrious family, who possessed 
a Fief of the Empire, in the duchy of Sil® 
sia; and were, by the religious 
expatriated to Livonia, in the timef of 
Charles =I sed XI. of — pe 
they were admitted in the antient 
of Nobles. Sir Jacob and’his brother are 
the only branclics ‘who were sent a 
young to this co and na 
Sir Jacob married the onty daughter 
the Right Hon. Edward Weston, of 
metby-hall, in Lincolnshire, and 
daughter of the Right Rev. Stephen 
ton, D,D. late Bishop of Exeter. 
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. In London, Mrs. Christiana Hankin, 
wife-of Mr. Thomas H. of Newland, near 
Stanstead, Herts. 

21. Suddenly, Mr. Street, butler to Percy 
Windham, esq, of Grosvenor-place. While 
in company with a few friends, his head 
fell bach, and he immediately expired. 

. Mr. Elliot Dawson, hosier, of Hinckley, 
co. Leicester. 

. At Leicester, aged 71, Mrs. Carr, relict 
of the late Mr. ©. auctioneer. 

» At his seat at Portswood, near South- 
ampton, Lieut.-general Hibbert, formerly 
eommander in chief of the East India 
fSompany’s Forces in Bengal. 

.. The eldest son of Sir Harry Burrard, 
and aide-de-camp to Sir John Moore. He 
was severely wounded in the battle of Co- 
fuuma, on the 16th; put on-board the 

Audacious man of war, where he died this 
day (the 21st). 

22. On-board the Mary transport, on 

» his passage from Corunna, in consequence 
of extraordinary fatigue and exertions in. 
the Spanish campaign, Lieut.-col. Michael 
Symes, of the 76th Foot. He was a gen- 
tleman whose civil and military virtues 
and accomplishments were equally the 
objects of admiration. He possessed the 
highest capacity for science, with the most 
shining talents. for action; and was not 
‘Jess endowed with the amiable qualities 
Which embellish private life. He was twice 
gmbassador to the Court of Ava; and 
published an account of his first embassy, 
which gained him distinguished reputation 
4s a diplomatic and literary character, As 
4 military man he. was not less eminent ; 
And, as a husband, a parent, and a friend, 
he was affectionately beloved, and will be 
deeply lamented. On the 3d-of February 
his remains were interred at St. Marga- 
fet’s church, Rochester. On the way from 
Portsmouth to Rochester, the funeral pro- 
ession was joined by a long train of rela- 

tions and friends ; the church and church- 
yard were crowded with the officers of the 

sgarrison of Chatham ; and a most impres- 
ive and. apprepriate sermon was delivered 

n the occasion by the Rev. Mr. Menzies. 

, Among the officers, ke, who were lost 
thissmorning in the wreck of the Primrose 
sloop of war, of 18 guns (outward-bound), 
7 .Manacle recks, wear Helsten, in 

, were, the Captain (Mein), whose 

‘body was picked up at Black-bead, near 

« uth; Lieut.-col. George and Capt. 

iel Tucker, who were passengers 
it that vessel, and on their way to join 
the Army in Spain. They were two of 

ight brothers, all arduourly employed ia 

service, either civil or military, of 
the Country, and sons of the late Presi- 
dent of the Council of Bermuda } a situa- 
tion which, though it manifestly circum- 

Scribed his. talents, for which his friends 

Gent. Mac. February, 1809, 
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were evér wishing a wider field of action, 
he bong filled with the most distinguished 
fidelity. Lieut.-col. George Tucker en- 
tered the Army in 1790; and was Major 
of the 97th Regiment, and an officer of 
the most unquestionable military taleat 
and rapid experience ; to which the illus- 
trious Generals Sir Samuel Achmuty, Sir 
David Baird, Spencer, and Sir Arthur 
Wellesiey, witif whom he served in the 
Indies, at the Cape of Good Hope, in 
Egypt, at Copenhagen, and in Portugal, 
have borne ample testimony. Under Sir 
D. Baird he filled the respectable station 
of Deputy Adjutant-general at the Cape 
of Good Hope; and had the glory of 
filling the same important station in the 
Army under Sir Arthur Wellesley, in the 
late ambiguous victories over the French 
in Portugal. By Sir D, Baird’he was se- 
lected to be the bearer of dispatches from 
the Cape of Good’ Hope ; and arrived in 
England on the same day that his. brother, 
Lieut.-col. John Tucker, landed with in- 
telligence of the capture of Monte Video ; 
and the services of both were acknow- 
ledged by Government in their promotion 
to the rank of Lieut t-colonels in the 
Army. Capt. Nathaniel Ticker was of 
the 52d Infantry, and formerly of the 33d, 
in which Regiment he had the high for- 
tune of serving under the immediate;com- 
mand of then Lieut.-col. now General 
Sir A. Wellesley; and,: as well as his 
brother, shared the glory of the late cam- 
paign in Portugal, where he,was -aide- 
de-camp to Major-general Nightingale, 
whose confidence and regard he. 
entirely; and, as well as his brother too, 
had cempressed what is generally the ex- 
perience of a length of , life into a few 
years. Inthe large earnest which Lieut.- 
col. Tucker had given, it is no presump- 
tion to say, that his Country has lost the 
service of one who'would have been a 
great General; and of Capt. Nathaniel 
Tucker, from the promise of his youth, 
there would bave been nothing irrational 
in hoping the greatest future excellenve. 
But they are snatched from their Country 
by a most disastrous death, that affords 
no consolation to a large family and their 
numerous friends, by whom they were be- 
loved, for they were of the gentlest man- 
ners, and joined to every military accom- 
plishment the practice of every social 
duty.—Among those who perished in the 
Dispatch trausport, from Corunna, which 
was Jost at the same time, and within a 
nile of the Primrose, were, the Hon. Ma- 
jor G. W. C. Cavendish (second son of 
Lord George Cavendish, and uephew of 
the Duke of Devonshire), whese Ludy has 
since been found near Falmouth , Captain 
S. G. Duckenfield, eldest sou of Sir \. D. ; 
and Lieut, the Hon, E. Waldegrave, se- 
cond 
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cond brother of Earl Waldegrave. Besides 
these three officers, the Dispatch had on- 
board 72 men and 36 horses, all of the 7th 
Light Dragoons. Every soul on-board pe- 
rished, excepting 7 dragoons. Eight non- 
commissioned officers and about 60 -pfi- 
vates of the regiment belonging to Capts. 
Treweeke’s and Duckenfieid’s troops, with 
5 women and 52 horses, were lost with them. 
At Chesterfield, aged 74, Mr. Charles 
Kinder; who, by the divine blessing upon 
his honest industry in the hosiery line, had 
acquired a handsome fortune, and had 
long retired from business. Notwithstand- 
ing the severity of the weather, he had 
been twice at church this day; and re- 
marked to some friends at tea, that he 
had found his voice in singing the Psalms 
stronger than usual, and appeared to be 
in excellent spirits. After his company 
had left him, he read to his family, and 
joined with them in prayer; at the-close 
of which, when his servants, perceiving 
his voice falter, roge from their knees, and 
went to his assistance, expressing their 
apprehensions that he was not so well as 
usual, he told them that he found himself 
very ill, and desired they would raise him 
up; which with some difficulty they ef- 
fected, and some time after conveyed him 
to. bed. Medical aid was iminediately 
called in, but without.avail ; and he ex- 
pired about 11, without a struggle or a 
sigh... The death of this good man may 
be justly deemed a public Joss; as he was 
a most valuable member of society, and 
to the poora most liberal and unwearied 
benefactor. E.G. ° 
Mrs, Elizabeth Hervey, third daughter 
of the Rev. Edward H. and cobeiress of 
Sir Pyncent Chernocke, bart. 
Aged 16, Sarah, only daughter of Mr. 
John Jones, late accomptant at Bristol. 
At Chesterton, Hunts, aged 32, Mr. Ri- 
chard Hinsbey, late surgeon, &c. of Crow- 
land, co. Lincoln. " 
At his house at Kennington, Surrey, in 
* his 75d year, Dr. John Andrews, a gen- 
tleman well-known in the literary world. 
By his death the Nation is deprived of an 
able historian, a profound scholar and po- 
litician, and a man ever ready to take up 
his pen in his Country’s cause, 
At his bouse in Old burlington-street, 
aged 72, his Excellency Count de Bruhl, 
-many years niinister-from the Elector of 
Saxony to his Britannic Majesty, knight 
of the White Eagle, &c. He was deeply 
versed in science; and his learning as 
great as his family was illustrious, 
In Albemarle-street, Lieut.-col, Bothwell, 
late of the 2d.or RB. N, B. Dragoons. 
Mys. Hughes, wife of Thomas H. esq. of 
Gower-street, Bediord-square. 
At Ediaburgh, John M‘Glashan, writer. 
23. At bis father’s house, in Manches- 
ter-buildings, Westminster, in the 29th 
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year of his age, Mr. Edward Wold Elvidge; 
whose talents, industry, and virtues, bade 
fair to raise him to-eminence and distinc- 


tion, had his }.fe been spared fora longer . 


period. ‘The reputation which he had ac- 
quired for all that detail of knowledge and 
information which is useful in the conduct, 
of public accounts occasioned his being 
employed in the Pay Department upon the 
Expedition to Monte ‘Video and Buenos 
Ayres ;' and, upon his return from thence, 
he was elected secretary to the Provident 
Institution ; in whicl, situation he gave en. 
tire satisfaction to the Directors, and re- 
ceived every testimony of their approba~ 
tion. But, preferring employment in the 
public service abroad, he was induced, in 
November last, to accept an offer of the 
appointment of assistant-paymaster to the 
troops then at Lishen, aud was preparing 
to set out for that place. Illness, however, 
prevented bis undertaking the voyage, and 
gradually exhausting his strength, put an 
end to his earthly prospects, by a prema- 


ture dissolution, in the forenoon of this. 


day. His parents are of Lincolnshire orie 
gin, though resident in London; and, be. 
sides them, he hus left two sisters, as well 
as numerous friends, 10 lament his loss, 

Mr. Edward Betham, many years an 
inhabitant of Fleet.street, and one of the 
directors of the Eagle Fire-office. 

Mrs. Cuddington, wife of Mr. C. master 
of the Subscription-house called Boodles, 
in St. James’s: street. 

At Bath, Mrs. Johnson, relict of the late 
Nathaniel-Palmer J. esq. of Burley-field, 
near Loughborough. 


At Marlborough-house, Weston, near’ 


Bath, Mrs. Browne, widow of the Reg, 
Francis B. Jate Dean of Elphin, and ne- 
phew to the late Mrs. La Touche. Mra 
B. was formerly Miss Noble, of the county 
of Meath, a near relative to Lord Sher. 
bourne; and had been déprived of the use 
of ber limbs near 12 years. 

Mrs. Baskerville, wife of Colonel B. of 
Poulton-house, near Marlborough, 

At Gosport, Mr. Edward Brown, late of 
Clerkenweil-and Blackheath, ; 

At Chistchurst, of a fever, aged 5 years, 
Marian, 2d daughter of George Stone, esq: 

At his seat, Lawrenny hall, Pembrokes 
shire, im his 80t year Hugh Barlow, esq 
M.P. He represented the boroughs of 
Pembroke, Tenby, aud Wiston, upwards 
of 34 years, having been elected seven 
sessions to serve in Parliament. 

Aged 79, Beujawin Frend, esq, of Bos- 
kell, co. Limerick, alderman of the city of 


Limerick, and in the commission of the - 


peace for that county. ; 

24, At his house at White-hall, James 
Daff, Karl of Fife, Viscount Macduff ( Lovd 
Fife in England). He is. succeeded in:his 
titles aud estates by his brother, Alexander 
Duff, now Earl of Fife, a 
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-At Brompton, the wife of Joha Temple, 
esq. and daughter of Capt. Boer, of the 
Royal Navy, and of Queen-street, Bramp- 
ton; late of Plymouth. 

In bis 80th year, William Milward, esq. 
of Hoddesdon, Herts. 

Aged 61, Richard Chambers, esq. of 
Whitborne-court, co. Hereford, 

_ 252. Mrs. Day, widow of Daniel D. esq. 
of Nailswogth, Gloucestershire. 

In cousequence of a fall on the ice on 
the 20th instant, Mr. Sloper, of Hinton, 
eo. Gloucester, 

Mr, Goltlesborouch, a surgeon of exten- 
sive practice at Shepton -Mallet. 

At the rectory-house at Aughton, near 
Ormskirk, Lancashire, aged 83, Mrs. Van- 
brgh, mother of the Rev. George V. rec- 
tor of that place. 

In Upper Norton-street, Mary-la-Bonne, 
Mes, Adair, widow of Mr. Serjeant A, 

2%. At-St. Leonard’s Mount, Padiham, 
@, Lancaster, Maria, wife of the Rev. 
John Adamson, incumbent of Padiham and 
Altham. ‘Stie died of a gradual decay of 
Nature, iadaced by a bilious affection, to 

. which she had all her life been subject, 
after an union of a quarter of a century, 
aged 52 years. 
ter'of Jobn Rhodes, of Liverpool, mer= 
chant, by Mary his wife, and a descendant 
of the antient and respectable family the 
Rhodes’s of Menstone, in the parish of 
Oley, co. York; whose place of inter- 
ment and monumental inscriptions will be 
found on the back of the church, namely, 

} ob the South side, in Otley chureb- yard, 
the great bulk of this cemetery lying, sin- 
gularly enohgh, on the North side.” The 
immediate subject of this memoir was in- 
tered early in the morving of the 29th, in 
the vesiry of Padihom church, and by her 
own desire privatel.-; fullowed by a few 
old Servants and poor tenants, to whom a 
pectiniary gratuity was administered, and 
attended by ber son-in-law, Joseph W6od, 

) @q. Of Sutton; co. Notts, and Biscathorp, 
eo. Lincoln, a captain in the S2d Regi- 
ment of Foot, as chief mourner. She left 
Meue six children: Maria-Fleanora, wife 
of Captam Wood, and Eleanor, Sophia, 

» Frances, and Cyril-Johu-San- 
ford, all unmasried. {0 the Divine mercy 
her faith was strong; ber patience under 
her sufferings great; and her fortitude at 
Parting with her husband and children, 
very far from being natural to her, truly 

’ ordinary. And, as the Righteous have 
hope in their death, and thé memory of the 
Just shall be blessed, ber chaste, temperate, 
and exemplary conduct demands the fol- 

ig Short tribute, as unostentatious as 

her life: An, illustrious pattern of con- 
Weal fidelity and attachinent; a tender, 
provident, and affectionate mother; a 
warm and'sincere friend; of inflexible in- 
ty to ber fellew-mortals; aud of an 


She was the only daugh-_ 
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himble walk.and tender conscience to- 
wards her Saviour and her Gop. 

At Richmond, Surrey, the Viscountess 
de Cambis. 

At Beckenham, Kent, G. W. Dickes, esq. 
secretary to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
aud one of the principal registrars of the 
Ecclesiastical Court of Canterbury. 

In Great Russell-street, Bedford-squa. 
Mrs. Jortin, relict of the late Rogers J. 
esq. of Chancery-lane, and eldest dau. of 
the late Dr. Maty, ofthe British Museum. 

In Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury, Gilbert 
Gallan, esq. of the island of St. Vincent. 

In the King’s Bench prison, Mr Wit- 
liams, who had been confiwed six years 
for a debt of 14/ Being told, by a fellow~ 
prisoner, that the plaintiff had been to the 
lobby to give him a free discharge, and 
finding it untrue, the opposite passions of 
joy and grief had such an effect ou him, 
that he went to bed, and was found dead 
in a few hours. 

In the Marstalsea prison, Mr. Stevéns, 
a prisoner for debt; who, having been re- 
moved there in a state uf confirmed dropsy, 
took to his bed on his arrival, and died in 
a short time afterwards. ‘ 

27. At Plymouth, of the wounds they 
received in Spain, Major Archibald-Argyle 
Campbell, of the 42d Royal Highlanders, 
and Ensign Hall, of the 58th Foot.—-Rev. 
W. Cooley, attached to the Horse Brigade 
under Word Paget. 

Suddenly, W. Clatworthy, esq. of Ply- 
mouth, merchant. 

At Barnstaple, Devon, Henry Gribble, 
esq. banker and merchant. 

At Great Barton, Suffolk, Frances, eldest 
daugh. of John Phillips, esq. of Pall Mall. 

At Gate-Burton, near Gainsborough, iw 
his 86th year, Mr: Edward Norwood. 

Mr. H. Gregory, of the Woodhouses, 
near Fordsham, Cheshire. He dreamed, 
on the 3d instant, that he should live only 
24 days longer; and, three days before 
his death, enquired what day it was; on 
being told, he replied that his time was 
not then come, but was drawing nigh; and 
actually expired on the twenty-fourth day. 

In his 69th year, Mr. Joseph Case, of 
Huggin-lane, Wood-street. 

. At her father’s, in Little Britein, aged 

41, Miss Frances Huokham. A mild, in- 

dulgent, and benevolent disposition enti- 

pled her to the love and affection of her 
relations, and to the esteem of ber nu- 
merous acquaintance. The principles of 

Christianity were the maxims of her con- 

duct; and its purity, candour, and humi-« 

lity shone forth in every action of her life. 

2%. In Camden-plaee, Bath, aged 60, 
Mrs. Hill, relict of Rowley M. esq. of 
Mount-bill, Armagh, Ireland. 

At Plymouth, aged 24, Lieut. Parkins, 
of the First West York Militia. 

At Bath, Sir John Miers. 


By 
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By the bursting of a-blood-vessel, after 
languishing some time, Mr, Bailey Brett, 
of West-Bromwich, in ire, and 
proprietor of some coal-mines thes ard 
at Tipton. 

In Upper Tichficld-str. Mary-le-Boune, 
aged 80, the Rey. Charles Powlett, late rec- 
tor of St. Martin’s, near Looe, Cornwall. 

At Eythorn, in Kent, the Rev. Philip 
Papillon, rector of that parish, and vicar 
of Tunbridge. 

At the rectory-hoyse at Broughton, co. 
Lincoln, aged 71, Mrs. Deborah Radcliffe, 
mother of the husband of the celebrated 
Authoress of several highly-esteemed No- 
vels and other works. 

29.. In consequence of the fire in St. 
James’s Palace, William Cox, esq. one 
of his Majesty’s pages. His apartments 
communicated to the King’s back-stairs, 
where it seems probable (from the evi- 
dence before the Coroner’s Inquest held 
on the body of the unfortunate young wo- 
man who was. burnt) that the fire broke 
out ; aad, although on the ground-floor, 
the flames being impelled by the wind in 

that direction, they were almost the first 
consumed, In endeavouring to save some 
little property, which, however, was ef- 
fected im a very slight degree, he bad two 
narrow escapes for his life. This, com- 
bined witb his anxiety for the safety of bis 
wife and daughters, so affected the nervous 
system as to occasion his death in about a 
week after the fatal catastrophe. 

In Hill-street, Berkeley-square, Jobn 
Hunter, ésq. M.D. F.R.S. and physician- 
extraordinary to the Prince of Wales. 

At her mother’s house, in Upper Scy- 
mour-street, Miss Langham, daughter of 
the late Sir James L. bart. and sister of 
Sir William L- bart. 

Aged 68, the Rey. Walter Kitson, pre- 

bendary of Exeter cathedral, and 27 years 
rector of St. Mary Major, Exeter. 
. At Tangier park, Hants, aged 67, Tho- 
mas;Limbrey Sclater-Matthew, esq. clerk 
- of the peace for the county, He lived uni- 
versally beloved, and his death will be 
loug regretted, 

Aged 90, Mr, Thomas Wadsley, of Al- 
derchurch fen, co. Lincoln. 

30. In Spain, the celebrated and yenc- 
rable Count Florida Blanca. He is suc- 
-ceadrd, as president of the Supreme Junta, 
Vy Count Altamira. 

At Haslar hospital, Gosport, in conse- 

ence of the wounds he received at the 
Pattie of Corunna, Lieut. Joscph Nunn, of 
the 26th (or Cameronian) Regiment. 

Aged.81, Richard Stonchewer, esq. au- 
ditor of the Excise. 

At Arundel, Sussex, Mrs. Swinburne, re- 
lict of the late Menry S. esq. of Hainster- 

ley, co: Dutham. 

At Shaftesbury, Mr. James Atchison. 

At Kennington, Miss Maria Meyricke. 


ith Anecdotes, of remarkable Persons. 
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Aged 42, M. Chatuing, a Prench officer, 
who had been near four years a prisoner 
on parole at Montgomery. 

31. Aged 75, Mr. William M‘Glashion, 


- fof the Hyde, near Ingatestone, Essex ; 


where he had been gardever upwards of 
40 years to Thomas-Brand Hollis, esq, 
and the Rev. Dr. Disney. 

Feb. 1. At, Hammersmith, MAaicee,, 
aged 84, Simon Lesage, esq: » 

In Lamb’s Conduit-street, Mr. John 
Moule, solicitor. 

Mr. Thomas Price, of Bedierd-comty 
near Covent-garden. 

In Vine-street, Piccadilly, Mire. Thomp. 


‘son, wife of Joseph T. ésq. and daughter 


of the late Richard Troubridge, esq. 

In her 65th year, Mrs. ‘T. Randolph, 
sister to the Bishop of Bangor, and to the 
Rev. Mr. Randolph, minister of Wimble- 
don, Surrey, and only daughter of the late 
Rev. Thomas Randolph, D.D~ archdeacon 
of Oxford, and president of Corpus Criss 
college, Oxford. 

At Plymouth, of his wounds, received it 
Spain, Major Crigan, of the 81st Foot. 

Mr. John*Mason, attorney, of Colchester. F 

2. At Derby, in a very advanced period 
of life, much respected and sincerely ro- 
gretted by all her acquaintance, Mrs. Jane 
Meynell, eldest surviving sister of the late 
John M. esq. of Langley, in that county. 

In Old Hall-str. Liverpool, Mrs. Stan 
ley, relict of the late How. and Rev. Joha 
S. rector of Witwick. F 

Aged 77, Mrs. Catherine Tonlins, wie 
dow, of Queen-street, Brompton. 

3, Mrs. Dendy, wife of Mr. Richard D. 
of Monument-yard. 

At the house of Surgeon Blrir, in Great 
Russell-street, Bloomsbury, Mr. Brown, of 
Hampstead ; whence he’ had come, that 
morning, accompanied by an apothecary 
of that village, to consult Mr. Blair. Ina 
few minutes after the consultation he was 
seized with a fit of apoplexy, and dicd ab 
most immediately. 

In Charles-street, Berkeley- square, Law 
rence Dundas Cainpbell, esq. editor of the 
Asiatic Annual Register, aud author of # 
veral publications on East India affairs, 

The Hon. Margaret Bruce-Wenstworth 
Fitzwilliam, daughter of Charles-Williah 
Viscount Milton; -born Jan, 27, and died 
Feb. 3, 1909. 

In his 83d year, Henry Raper, esq, & 
nior alderman of York; of which city be 
served the office of lord mayor in th 
years 1765 and 1782, 

In Pulteri@y-street, Bath, the wifed 
Rear-admiral Peyton. 

At Winchendon-hill, Buckinghamshitt, 
Thomas Rose, esq. 

4. In Mount-strect, Grosvenor-squart 
aged 70, Harry Harmood, esq. 

Aged 24, Mrs. Field, wife of William 
David F. esq. of Uleeby, co, Lincola. 
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Capt. James Walker, of the 17th Foot, 
for a length of time pust senior offiver on 
the tecruiting service stationed at Leices- 


.ter; who, to a strict and honourable dis- 


charge of military duty during a period of 
92 years, added so just a sense of honour 
and propriety in all his transactions with 
others, that the officers of his own regi- 
tment, and thosé who were most intimate 


' with him, have best learned to appreciate 


his worth, and to revere his memory. 

5. Mrs. G. E. Williams, of Lambeth. 

At his apartments in Southampton-str. 
Sirand, William Burrows, esq. eldest sou, 
by his second marriage, of the late Sir Kil- 
dare Dixon B. bart: of Gilltown, co. Kil- 
dare, and nephew to Joseph Higginson, esq. 
of the house of Bell and Higginson. 

Sarah, wife-of Mr. John Price, jeweller 
and toyman, Little Maddox-strect. 

In ber 53d year, Mrs. Schofield, wife of 
Mr.8, of Jewin-street, builder and surveyor. 

At Brighthelmstone, Mrs. Peete, widow 
of the late Rev. Richard P. rector of 
Cockayne, Hatley. k 

After a few hours illmess, in her 28th 
year, Maria-Anne, wife of Clarke Wat- 
kins, esq. of Daventry, Northamptonshire ; 
who also died on the 14th imstant, im-his 
Sith year, after a very short illness. 

Very suddenly, Elizabeth, wife of Peter 
Rigby, esq. of Roath-court, near Cardiff; 
a tyuly worthy, benevolent woman. 

Mr. Kale, of Blandford, Dorset. While 
riding ina gig, with bis wife, apparently 
in perfect health, to meet some friends at 
the Glove, he suddenly fell on his wife’s 
kaee, and immediately expired. 

At Doncaster, aged 66, Mr. Charles 
Spencer, late of York, and formerly of the 
Sheffield theatre. 

At Portsmout), ‘Lieut. James Vaughan, 
of the 76th Foot (recently returped from 
Spain), son of the late John V. esq. for- 
merly of Bristol. 

At Segrave, co. Leicester, in his 47th 
year, the Rev. R. A. Ingram, rector there- 
of, to which he was appointell by the Mas- 
ter and Fellows of Quecn’s college, Cam- 
Wridge, of which he was a member. He 
was deservedly esteemed as a gentleman 
and a scholar; some of his writings have 
already been before the Publick ; and the 
last, on the ‘Causes of the Increase of 
Methodism and Dissention,” has passed the 
ordeal of the Edinburgh Reviewers; who 
give him great credit for his zealous endea- 


‘ Your to check the progress of Methodism. 


At Edinburgh, Capt. James Farquhar- 
son, of the Royal Navy. 

6. In Oxford-street, Capt. Apning, who 
fel| from his horse in an apoplectic fit. 

In Battersea-fields, Surrey, Mrs. Rew- 
ley, wife of Mr. James R. 

Of a consumption, aged 29, Eliza, daugh- 
ter of Mr: Ariss, of Pailton, Leicestersbire. 
The dreadful effects of this prevalent ma- 


lady have beeu in no case more severely 
felt than in this family’; the surviving pa- 
rent having followed to the grave his wife 
and 9 children, all victims thereto. 

8. This morning, at four o’cluck, at 
his seat, Grimsthorpe ¢astle near Bouro, 
his Grace Brownlow Bertie, Duke of An- 
‘caster and Kesteven, Marquis and Eart 


“of Lindsey, Lord Lieutenant and Custos 


Rotulorum of the county of Lincoln, and 
Recorder of Boston. His Grace entered 
into the 79th yedr of his age on the Ist 
of May last: he succeeded his nephew, 
Robert, the preceding Duke, in July 
1779. in 1762 he married Harriet the 
daughter and heir of George-Morton Pitt, 
esq.; but by her (who died jn April 1763) 
he had no issue. He married secondly, 
Jan. 2, 1769, Mary-Anne the daughter of 


‘Major Peter Layard; and by her (who 


‘died Jan, 15, 1804) “had issne one daugh- 
ter, Mary-#fizabeth, married in 1795 to 
Viscount Milsintown, eldest son of the 
Earl of Portmore, by whom she had issue 
a son (Mr. Colyear, at present at Grims- 
‘thorpe, a young gentleman about 15 years 
of age), and died Feb. 10, 1797. His 
Grace having no male issue, by his death 
the dukedom is extinct; the marquisate 
is also extinct; but the title of Larl of 
Lindsey devolves upon Géneral Albe- 
marle Bertie, late M. P. for the Borongh 
of Stamford ; unaccompanied, however, by 
any estate, unless it shall be determined 
that that of Uffington, near Stanfford, 
descends with the title. Grimsthorpe cas- 
tle and park descend to Lord Gwydir, 
by right of his wife, Lady Willoughby 
d’Eresby, and, it is believed, will be made 
the residence of his Lordship’s son, the 
Hon. Peter Burrel, who lately married 
the heiress of the house of Perth.—The 
personal property of the Duke (amount- 
ing, it is said, to a sum exceeding 200,000/. ) 
is chiefly bequeathed to ‘his Grace's 
grandson, Mr. Colyear, the heir in abey- 
ance of the earldom of Portmore, The 
executors of his Grace's will are, Mr. 
Greathed, Mr. Montague Matthew, Gene- 
ral Layard, and Mr. Dent (the banker), | 
The family burial-place of the former 
possessors of the titles has been at Eden- 
ham; but the remains of the now-de- 
ceased Duke were interred, agreeably td 
his directions, ‘at Swinestead, where his 
Grace caused a vault to be made some 
years ago, and where his wives lie. ‘The 
death of the Duke of Ancaster is a subject 
of real sorrow to hundreds, His Grace 
was the common benefactor of whomso- 
ever lived around him; and, as a land- 
lord, was regarded as indisputably the 
best in England, Very few of those whe 
held farms on the extensive domain of the 
Duke have had their rents advanced 
during the 30 years in which his Grace 
was their landlord. The estates to which 
. , there 
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there is a doubtful title between the Earl 
of Lindsey and Lord Gwydir, are those 
of Uffington, Tallington, and West Deep- 
ing.—The funeral of his Grace took place 
on the 17th, at Swinestead. ‘The assem- 
blage of sorrowing friends on this occasion 
was very considerable. About 12 o’clock 
the funeral cavaleade set out from Grims- 
thorpe castle, The pall-bearers were, the 
Earl of Arundel, Sir John Trollope, bart. 
Sir Samuel Fiudyer, bart. Jacob Reynard- 
son, esq, Charles-James Packe, esq. and 
the Rev. Mr. Foster. ‘The chief mourners 
were, Gen. Layard, the Rev. Mr. Layard, 

Greathead, esq. Montague Matthew, 
esq. M.P, Sir Montague Cholmeley, bart. 
---- Arundeil, esq, Dr, Willis, Dr. Arnold, 
the Rev. Mr. Bennett, &c. &c. Sc. ; fol- 
lowed by a numerous train of tenants, and 
14 gentlemen's carriages. StemfordMercury. 

At Sleaford, Lincolnshire, Mr. Hanaett, 
surgeon and apothecary. . 

At Bristol, Mr. Tho. Winter, accemptant. 

At Fisherton-Delamcre, Wilts, J. Hen- 
wood; who, as he was going to church 
with the Volunteers, expired on the road. 

At Walworth, Surrey, aged 84, Mr. Ste- 
phen Reynolds, formerly a timber-mer- 
ehant at Broken wharf, Upper Thames-str. 

At Upper Holloway, near Highgate, aged 
4, William Hooper, esq. 

In Buckingham-street, Fitzroy-square, 
Mr. Philip Sidney, fourth son of John S. 
esq. of Hunton, Keat. 

In Fleet-street, Thomas Headeach, esq. 
of Teresa terrace, Mammersmith. 

9, At his seat, Henlow grange, Bed- 
fordshire, aged 69, George Edwards, esq. 

Mrs. Aldridge, wife of Richard A. esq. 
of Queen-square, Bristol. 

At Tyunyewm, Sumuel Beavan, esq. up- 
wards of 60 years in the commission of the 
peace for Radnorshire. 

10. At the Earl of Tankerville’s, Wal- 
ton upon Thames, Lady Augusta Bennet. 

In Baker-street, Portman-square, the 
Rev. George Chandler, LL.D. 

James Dawson, esq. of Jeffries-square, 

Thomas Ansell, esq. of Wantage, Berks. 

On, the Bank at Highgate, aged 61, Mr. 
King, many years master of a respectable 
boarding-schoo! there. 

At Bath, Mr. Thomas Reynolds, of Al- 
dermanbury, London. 

Mrs. Cgoke, of Shrewsbury. 

11. At Aldgate, Joseph Wise, esq. 

Mr. Francis Nalder, of Cheapside. 

12. At Limehouse, the Rev. Geo. Wil- 
jams, lecturer of Allhaljows, in Lombard- 
et, and of St. Anne, Middlesex. 


—_——— 
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Whereof have died under 2 years old 411 
Peck Loaf 4s, 1 1d.;4s.11d.; 4s.11d.;4s,11d. 
Sak 11. Os. Od. per bushel; 4d.4 per pound. 
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13. In Finsbury-square, Mrs, Sims, wife 
of James Sims, M. D. 

At her apartments in St. James’s palace, 
Miss Beauclerk, senior maid of honour to 
her Majesty. 

14.. Charles Harford, gent. of St. Mi- 
chael’s-hill, Bristol. 

15. Thomas Barrett, esq. of Stockwell, 
Surrey, proprictor of Vauxhall-gardens, 

Aged 51, Mrs. Gibbous, wife of Mr. G. 
of Bucklersbury, Cheapside, 

16, Aged 45, Mrs. Daly, wife of Mr. 
John D, of Upper Thames-street. 

In Charle$'s-square,. Hoxton, aged $9, 
highly revered aud respected by her rela- 
tives and friends, Mrs. Mary Wilmot, re- 
lict of David W. esq. formerly an acting 
magistrate for Middlesex and Westminster. 

At New Greenwich, Gateshead, Durham, 
Anne, youngest daugh. of Wm. Hawks, esq. 

17. In St. James’s-place, Lieut.-general 
Arthur Ormsby, of 6th Dragoon-guards. 

18. OnTwickenham common, Mrs,Smith, 
late of Moore-place, Lambeth. 

19. Aged 54, Mrs. Mary Bishop, many 
years housekeeper to Sir John Trollope, 
bart. of Caswick,‘co. Lincoln. 

20. At Enfield} in his 74th. year, after 
a long succession of severe epileptic fits, 
Richard Gough, esq. a gentleman well 
known in the Literary World, and whose 
extensive erudition was only excelled by 
the sterling worth of his character in pri- 
vate life. He was from early life a con- . 
stant and most valuable assistant to the 
labours of Mr. Urban; who will endeavoun, 
next month, to do justice to his memory. 

21. At Kennington, Surrey, aged 89, 
Mrs. Hatt, widow of Mr, Andrew H. late 
of Greenwich, Kent, surgeon. 

23. At Harbledown, near Canterbury, 
in his 17th year, Thomas Benson, young- 
est son of the late Rev. Pdward-Becking- 
ham B, rector of Upper Deal, aad of 
Lady Frances Benson, grandson of the late 
Earl of Tankerville, and nephew to the 
present; a very fine handsome young 
gentleman, of most promising expecta- 
tions, amiable disposition, elegant and 
pleasing manners, courteous and affable 
to inferiors, kind and compassionate in his 
nature, and politely obliging and attentive 
to every one; with great quickness in at- - 
taining whatever he undertook, These 


‘severe trials are in the hand of Providence, 


who has taken-him away from “ the evil 
te come” ‘though hiddew at present from 
our transitory sight), and who only cau 
help and support us through them. 

*,.* Promotions, &c. unavoidably deferred, 


BILL OF MORTALITY, from January 24, to Febrnary 21, 1809. 


50 and 60 148 
60 and 70 132 
70 and 80 100 
80 and 90 41 
9 and 100 3 
1000 W506 


2Qand 5 193 

5and10 67 
10and 20 58 
Wand 30 99 
30 and 40 135 
40 and 50 150] 
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AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending February 18, 1809, 
INLAND COUNTIES. 
Wheat. Rye | Barly} Oats ; Beans Wheat} Ry: 
s dis, dis. dis. dis. a s. djs. 
Middlesex 90 10/54 <]i4 S)o9 1157 oligssex’ 88 4/59 
Surrey . 97 (156 O1F6 4153 4159 6i/Kent 87 (59 
Hertford 87.16/19 O}b8 2155 (157 OjjSussex 88 000 
Bedford 87 11/30 £144 2197 2159 Qisuffolk 89 8/60 
Hunting 1. 91. 5/90 Chek 10795 EIKO 2 ‘Cambridg. 88 2165 
Northam. 50 %)00 Gli4 2155 10/66 Ul|Norfolk 88 £8155 
Rutland 93 2100 C8 $I35 SITL OliLincoln 91 ¢/72 
‘Leicester §=989 10100 C149 1191 8164 111 York 93 1}34 
Nottingham 94 ¢}o7 (/52 4/54 8153 Ol|/Durham. 97 £100 
Derby 98 2) ©1553 9196) 4171 10)|Northum> 84 5/58 
Stafford . 99 10) 00 Of50 2136 8175 OllCamberl. “97 4445 
Salop 97 568 4150 31393 10/90 Ci} Westmor, 99 £100 
Hereford § 86 5/i8 6/41 ° 2154 3150 4//Lanecasterl1U4 190 
Worcester 95 5) O14 StL 7/67 Gi\Chester 98 4/90 
Warwick 95 ())0 G/52° O98 2175 1) Flint 110 8/30 
Wilts 85 8))0 OFS 6)38 6177. Ol|Denbigh 110 5}00 
Berks 91 1190 O}%6 739 4156 Anglesea 00 6))0 
Oxford 91 5.0 O):2 O36 SI52) QiiCarnarvon 103 4/00 
Bucks 93 -2110 (€142 8137 4150 4])/Merionet.100 6j90 
’ 89° Clit GOHT 2224 C100 O}Cardigan 84 6/00 
Montgom. 95 1/°0 (145 (135 1100 O}}Pembroke 79 *2/00 
Radnor 88 6190 Chil C27 10)00 O}]Carmarth. 86 5}00 
’ Glamorg. 92° 5)00 
Gloucest. 96 11/00 
Average of Ragland and Wales, per quarter.||Somerset 92 (00 
. 92 562 1045 953 263 8i}Monmo. 91 3)90 
Devon 88 O00 
Average of Scotland, per quarter. Cornwall 85 5)00 
81 50 3733 251 256 *2}!Dorset 89 10/90 
Hants 91 6)0 


AGGREGATE AVERAGE PRICES of the Twelve Maritime Districts of England and 














Barly 
s. a. 
is 2 
r+ 

8 9 
42 10 
10 1 
40 b 
$5 69 
45 1 
53° 4 
41 11 
8 0 
+7 60 
47 6S 
54 6 
Ww 2 
1 1 
4 «(0 
iS O 
46 10 
so 6 
38 2 
i2*? 
18 
i 6 
42 «9 
46 5 
39 O 
39 «3 
4 6 
49 «8 





Oats {Beans ‘ 
s. dis. ‘dA. 
98 4/55, 9 
37 «Olb2 «OO 
8 10/54 0 
32 11/51 1 
25 &/52- 6 
35 11153 oO 
0.10/63 4 
33 169 4 
32. 5100 0 
31° 9153 4 
33-2190 O 
32 10\00 0 
4 169 4 
6 480 0 
0 0100 © 
32 OO O 
29. 0100 Oo, 
26 000 90 
27 4) 0 0 
2% 700 0 
235 G00 O 
25 5100 0 
244 000 O 
00 0160 11 
28.10)40 @ 
00 OO O 
246 500 O 
7 50 © 
33 9/58 0 
40 7100 O 





Wales, by which Exportation and Bounty are to be regulated in Great Britain: 
Rye 


Wheat 
s. d. 
#2 69 





s. 


64 6 


d. 








Barley | Oats | Beans | Pease 
% @& f's.jiG 12 C1 we’ a 
44 41.31 9/|6010;67 1 











Oatmeal 


s. d, 


48 5 


PRICES OF FLOUR, February 20: 





Beer or Big, 
a a 
00 0 


Fine 85s.—Seconds 75s. to 8Us.—Bran 14s. to 16s. 6d.—Pollard 32s, to Sfs. 
Retarn of WHEAT, February 6 to February 11, agreeably to the new Act: 
Average 94s. Od.4—2d.. higher than last Return, 


Total 3655 Quarters. 


OATMEAL, per Boll of 140lbs. Avoirdupois, February 18, 50s. 10d. 
Average Price of SUGAR, computed from the Returns made in the Week ending 
February 22, is 49s. Od.4 per Cwt. exclusive of the Duty of Customs paid 

or payable thereon on the Importation thereof into Great Britain, 

PRICE OF HOPS, February 18: 





_ Kent Bags...............-.]. 10s. to 41. 16s, | Kent Potkets..............41.° Os. to 5L 10s, 
Sussex Ditto.......... 2. 16s, to 3l. $s. | Sussex Ditto....... esssseee tl. 168, to 41. 4a, 
Essex Ditto....,.:.........54 108. to4l, 10s. | Farnham Ditto............ 61, ‘ Os. to 81, Os, 

PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, February 18: 

St, James’s—Hay...... 51. 5s. Od. to6l 12s, Od. Average 5L 18s. 6d, 

, Straw.... Il. 16s. 6d. to 1l. 19s. Od. Average Jl, 1%. 9d, 

Whitechape]—Hay...... ‘1. 10s, Od to Gl. 12s. Od, ‘Average 61. Is. Od. 

Clover...64, 108. Od, to 71, 148. Od. Average 71. 2s, Od. 

Straw....11. i48. Od, to 2 2s. Of. “Average 11. 18s. Od. 

Swithficld—Hay:....51. 15s. Od) to 61. 6s. Od. Average 61. Os. 6d. 

Clover....61. 10s. Qs,to 7l. %s. Od. Average Gl. 18s, 6d. 

Straw.... 1 10s. Od. to 21. Os, Od. Average 1). 15s Od. 

SMITHFIELD, February 20. To sink the Offal—per Stone of 8tb. 

WD deesdss coccas foccesweed® Od..to Gs. Od, | Pork........cccccccccsesee 08. .405 40%, Od. 
«= eae am, . Ge. Go Ge. GE: F Rai cccncnvcctccctectoiet Os. Od. to 0s. Od, 
I ésseses Oe, - Od, to 7s. Odd. Beasts 2430. Sheep and Lambs 12,450. 


COALS, Ships 3, 


Newcastle 51s, 9d. to 55s. Od. 


Sanderland 00s. Od. to 00s. 0d, 


SOAP, Yellow 116s; Mottled 126s, Curd 150s. CANDLBS, 15s. Od: per Doz. Moulds 14s. Od. 
TALLOW, per Stone, 81b. St. James’s 6s,.6d. Clare Market 6s. 7d, Whitechapel 6s, 5d. 





EACH DAY'S PRICE OF STOCKS IN FEBRUARY, 1809. 


}perCi5 perCt}5 perCt| Long | India India Exchegu.jsouth Seaf Old New Om- 


Irish Eng. Lott.; English 
Cons, | Navy} 1797. | Amn. | Stock. | Bonds. | Bills. Stock. Ann. Ann. 


SperCt, Tickets,| Prizes, 


$23 ——j| 187, SL J9 a 10 pr.ji2a l4pr. C 

83 3 183, 3 _}9a 10 prjli a l3pr. v1 0} Ditto. 
$23] S$ — 9a 10 pr.jil al2pr. 21 C} = Ditto. 
85 182, $a 10 pr.j9 a 22 pr. 21 O| = Ditto. 
82z —— 10'a 11pr.|12@ 14pr. : 21 (| Ditto. 





an 


hn ob PM oh 


21 i pr. Ct. disg 








245 














Sunday 





83 . ———] 0a 12pr.||2a l4pe. , Ditto. 
85, | 9S —| i 83, 110 a 12pr.[l4 al lpr. os 9 1 - Dinto. 
$3 SB pw. oe 3 {2a 10pr.|12a 1 Spr. 2 ; + oF ' Dit. 
835 4 99 | ———}9 a 12 pr.}15a lpr. , Dito, 
853] 9 ———|! 1 a 10pr.}i1 a1 2pr. a acer — 
853 | 9 —_— ———]i 1a 12pr.}11 a 13pr. ; : = 


243} 
2434 
43} 
843 


























Bhs alah +P whe 





Sunday | 
83} 1S alipr.}i0al2pr. ie Ditto. 
834 12a 10pr. [iO al 2pr x , 





ot af 
ae 


aa 
on 


244 
holiday 
244 








7 


Ry tere nei= 


11a Q9pr.j!l a8 pr Ditte. 
9a10-pr.[9-a 12 pr. ; ‘ Ditto. 
9a10 prji0a12pr. : Ditto. 
Sunda 
’ (Oa tipr.|t0altpr xl. Ditto. 
2454 | 9a 10 pr }9al0 pr. Ditto. 
9a 10 prj? a 10 pr. 3 ys —— ) Ditto. 
9 a 10 pr.}8 a 10 pr. Ditta. 
9a 10 pr.j8 a 10 pr. Ditto. 
410 a9 pr.j9-a 10 pr. : Ditte. 
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Printed by J, Nicuoss and Sox, Red Lion Passage, Fleet Siree*.} 


SiR J, BRANSCOMB and CO, Stock-Brokers, 11, Nolbern, 37, Cornhill, 58, Haymarket, 269, Stand. - 








